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ANECDOTE 

OF    A    LATE    CELEBRATED 

PHILOSOPHER  and  HISTORIAJ^. 

THE  late  David  Hume,  Efq.  (the  learned  and 
Ingenious  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  Anecdote,) 
lived  in  the  New-Town  of  Edinburgh;  between 
which  and  the  Old-Town,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  an  elegant  bridge  over  a 
fwamp.  Defirous  one  day  to  cut  his  way  fhorter, 
Mr.  Hume  took  it  into  his  head  to  pafs  over  a 
temporary  one,  which  had  been  erefted  for  general 
B  accommodation. 
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accommodation^  till  the  new  one  could  be  com- 
pleated.  Unfortunately,  pan  of  the  temporary 
bridge  gave  way,  and  our  Philofophcr  found  him- 
felf  ftuck  in  the  mud.  On  hearing  him  call  aloud 
for  afliftance,  an  old  woman  haftened  to  the  fpot 
from  whence  the  found  feemed  to  iffue;  but  per^* 
ceiving  who  he  was,  refufed  giving  him  any  help. 
•*  What,  (cried  (he,)  are  ^you  not  Hume  the 
Atheift?  Oh!  no!  no!  (returned  the  Philofophcr) 
I  am  no  Atheift :  indeed,  you  miftake  good  wo- 
man; you  do  indeed!"  **  Let  roe  hear  then,  (re- 
turned the  other,^  if  you  can  fay  your  belief." — 
Mr.  Hume  accordingly  began  the  words,  /  believe 
in  God^  (3c.  and  finifhed  them  with  fo  much  pro- 
priety, that  the  old  woman,  convinced  of  his 
Chriftian  education,  charitably  afforded  him  that 
relief  which  oiherwife  (he  would  have  thought  it  a 
duty  of  religion  to  deny  him. 


THE 

HOSPITABLE  HIBERNIAN. 

tt /CHARITY,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !  to  the 
^^  widow  of  a  foldier,  who  has  three  little 
innocents  to  fupport.  Your  honour  is  a  foldier 
yourfelf,  and  will  pity  the  neceffities  of  ihofc 
whom  war  has  reduced  to  the  loweft  indigence!" 

Tbefe 


(  o 

Theft  words,  tliou^h  uttered  by  a  young  wo- 
iftati  of,  extraordinary  beauty,  and  who  poffeffed 
an  opennefe  of  countenance  which  fpoke  the  ve- 
racity of  her  aflfenions,  had  yet  no  efFeft  on  the 
heart  of  a  very  fliewy  young  officer;  who,  at  thel 
timeof  her  application,  was  ah'ghting  from  his 
horfe.  Too  full  of  his  own  in>portancc  to  attend 
to  the  fituation  of  people  50  immensely  beneath 
him,  he  entered  the  manfion  of  his  friend,  whofe; 
eftate  he  expefted  fhortly  to  marry;  for  the  lady, 
by  means  of  whond  the  conveyance  was  to  be 
made,  was  by  far  the  leaft  objeft  of  his  attention. 

Fortunately  for  the  pretty  mendicant,  the  cap^ 
tain's  fervant  had  a  heart  rather  more  peuetrabTc 
than  his  mailer's :  in  fhort,  if  his  head  had  been 
half  fa  foft^  he  would  hav^  been  the  greateft  fool 
irithe  univerfe. 

Patrick,  during  the  fbort  time  requifite  to  affift 
his  difmounting  matter,  had  been  wonderfully 
ftruck  with  th^  group  before  him.  One  Utile  boy, 
arbafhed  at  the  fuperb  appearance  of  the  officer^^ 
h^d  got  behind  his  mother's  apron ;  from  whence 
he  fhyly  peeped  at  his  brother,  who  imitated  th$ 
manual  exercife  with  a  ttick,  which  was  as  much 
his  hobby-horfe  in  that  pofition  as  any  other 
could  convert  it  to.  The  youngeft,  a  girl,  was  in 
tfeeatras  of  her  moi^r,  whofe  beauty  flie  r^fleflt'ed 
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in  miniature,  though  fatigue  and  care  bad  con- 
^derably  dulled  ibe  once  fparkling  eyes  of  the 
widow.  "  And  pray  good  woman,"  fays  Patrick, 
^*  bow  long  have  you  loft  your  bufl)and?  By  mc 
foul  it  was  foolifli  of  him  to  lave  fo  many  pretty 
craters  bebind — *' 

"  Alas!"  faid  Mary,  for  that  was  the  widow's 
name,  '*  if  you  bad  known  my  poor  William,  you 
would  have  pitied  his  fate;  little  did  I  think. of 
lofing  him  fo  foon !  Had  it  pleafed  Heaven  to 
have  taken  me,  inftead  of  him -'* 

*^  I  fliould  have  pitied  him  a  great  deal  more !" 
interrupted  Patrick:  «*but  reftyourfclf  a  moment 
in  that  barn,"  continued  he,  "  and,  when  I  have 
put  up  my  horfes,  I'll  come  to  you  again."  Nor 
did  the  honeft  fellow  delay  his  intentions ;  for, 
having  performed  his  office,  he  returned  to  Mary, 
whom  be  condufted  to  the  cabin  of  his  father ; 
where,  through  the  intereft  of  Patrick,  fhe  met  a 
cheerful  reception.  Though  Patrick  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  pleafure  he  took  in  making  them 
all  as  happy  as  he  could,  he  yet  expreffed  a  fur- 
ther wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  the  widow's  ftory ; 
not  fo  much  from  curiofity,  as  from  a  hope  of  ren^ 
dering  ber  farther  afliftance. 

«qt  is  painful,"   faid   M.ary^   *^t9  ^^^^  •^^^^ 

Mpon 
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upon  misfortunes — mine  began  with  my  birth.  My 
mother  died  foon  after  I  was  born,  and  my  father 
when  I  was  very  young.  An  uncle  took  care  of 
me,  and  the  little  property  left  by  my  father; 
which  though  very  fmall,  was  fufficient  to  make 
my  uncle  wifh  it  his.  With  this  view,  on  my  be- 
ing feventeen  years  old,  he  liftened  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  a  neighbouring  farmer;  who,  fpite  of 
my  diflike  to  him,  was  fo  partial  to  me,  that  he 
offered  to  wave  all  right  to  my  father's  legacy. 
He  was  not  a  young  man,  and  he  was  very  ugly  ; 
but,  as  my  uncle  was  not  to  marry  him,  he 
thought  that  of  no  confequence.  One  little  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  difconcerted  his  fcheme :  I 
was  already  married  to  my  dear  William ;  who, 
from  being  a  play-fellow  with  me,  had  contrasted- 
an  affeflion,  which  on  my  fide  was  as  warmly  re-* 
turned*  William  afiured  me,  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  my  uncle's  refusing  his  confent,  would 
be,  never  to  ask  it^  and,  as  I  had  my  own  reafons 
for  being  of  the  fame  ojpinion,  we  were  privately 
married. 

My  uncle,  upon  intimation  of  this,  turned  me 
out  of  doors,  and  William  called  on  him  next 
iporning  to  defire  my  father's  legacy  might  be  fent 
^fter  me.  My  uncle  talked  a  great  deal  more 
•t}ian  Willjaip  CQUld  iinderfland,  and  then  galled  in 
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a  lawyer  to  explain  his  meanings  wbo  pu^eled 
poor  William  ten  times  more.  In  (hort,  my  unci© 
bad  foJfe£u>Wy  and,  after  my  hufband  had  fpent  all 
Bis  cafh^  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  aJl  ow 
l^opes;  for  our  lawyer,  who  told  us  the  raoro  mo^ 
ney  we  (pent  the  better  it  would  be,  when  he  fiouad 
.w-e  had  no  more,  accepted  a  bribe  from  my  uncle^ 
fnd  left  \x&  in  the  lurch.  I  wondered  at  it  then^ 
but  have  Gace  learnt  fuch  things  are  veiy  eom«« 
mon.  AH  the  law  which  we  had  paid  for  was  now^ 
of  no  ufe:  wc  had  two  children,  and  were  al«K^ 
ilarving,  when  William  unluckily  took  it  in  bU 
bead  to  go  for  a  foldier;  he  faid  the  war  might 
enable  him  to  make  his  fortune,  and  future  bappi* 
nefs  would  recorapence  us  for  a  prefent  parting, 
\  would  have  had  him  turn  lawyer,  fince  they  get 
money  fo  cafily;  but  was  told  it  required  lefs  ho* 
nefty,  and  more  cunning,  than  William's,  to  thrivcr 
in  that  profeffion.  In  fhort  William  went,  notw 
withftanding  all  I  could  fay  to  the  contrary,  after 
prevailing  on  a  few  friendis  to  put  me  in  a  little 
fliop,  and  bidding  me  be  chearful  and  induftriotffr 
till  his  return.  For  a  while  I  heard  frequently 
from  him,  and  things  went  well  enough;  but  a  re- 
port bein-g  now  prevalent  that  he  was  dead,  and  I' 
receiving  no  more  letters,  ihofe  friends  of  Willi-r 
am  s  who  had  affifted  in  fettling  me  at  hi«  Jef^ar:- 
ture^  began  to  talk  of  wanting  tbeir  owa^  and  told 


4»d  wlfttt  a  pity  it  was  I  had  offended  my  tincle  to 
tBMjy  a  vagabond. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  them  patiently^ 
wd  cry  when  they  were  gone  :  but  at  length,  my 
hope&  being  quite  extlnguiihed,  for  I  had  ftill 
thoughts  ray  poor  William  might  be  alive,  I  fell 
fick;  and  my  creditors  employing  that  very  law- 
yer who  had  before  done  us  fo  much  harm,  he 
feiied  on  my  fhop,  and  as  he  faid  it  would  be 
cruel  to  fend  me  to  gaol,  I  was  once  more  turned 
out  of  doors,  &  my  little  ones — theyoungeft  born 
fince  William's  departure — with  their  mother,  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wide  world.  I  had  heard  Billy  s 
regiment  was  in  Ireland;  and  a  kind-hearted  fea- 
faring  gentleman  offering  me  a  pafTage,  I  thought 
it  better  to  feek  news  of  him  myfelf  than  to  write; 
and,  if  1  failed,  it  would  be. no  worfe  ftarving 
among  ftrangers  than  with  friends  who  had  twice 
ufed  me  fo  cruelly.  When  we  landed  the  mafter 
gave  me  a  little  money  to  affift  me  on  the  road* 
My  former  illnels,  however;  returning  on  the  way, 
I  was  obliged  to  flop  till  I  was  better  in  my 
health,  but  fo  poor  in  pocket,  that  yefterday  I 
laid  out  my  lail  halfpenny  in  bread  for  my  chil- 
dren ;  and,  for  their  fakes,  was  I  obliged  to-day 
to  afk  that  charity  you  now  beftow  on  me.  I  am 
fure  you  will  lofe  nothing  by  it;  for  the  parfon 
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who  married  William  and  I,  and  wfio  to  my  for- 
row  died  foon  after,  for  be  taught  me  a  great  deal, 
and  was  a  very  good  friend,  ufed  to  fay,  that  who- 
ever is  made  the  inftrument  by  which  the  Almighty 
pleafes  to  do  us  good,  will  never  want  that  kind^. 
nefs  which  he  is  permitted  to  render  to  others.* 

*^  And  I  don't  know  a  greater  kindnefs  any 
body  could  do  me,"  returned  Patrick,  *'  than  to 
fet  me  within  reach  of  a  friend  or  two,  or  an  un« 
cle,  or  a  lawyer  that  you  have  been  juft  mention- 
ing, may  I  never  fee  fweet  Billy  Shannan  again» 
if  I  would  not"— 

A  loud  knock  at  the  cabin  door  prevented  Pa- 
trick from  giving  farther  vent  to  the  over-flow  of 
boned  indignation  which  [rofe  in  his  breaft.  It 
was  night,  and  a  heavy  ftorm  of  hail  rattled  againft 
the  wihdow;  a  voice  from  without  demanded 
flielter. 

Patrick  half  opened  the  door;  and  was  requeft- 
cd  by  a  genteel  young  man  on  horfeback  to  per- 
mit himlelf  and  fervant  to  alight  there,  as  they 
had  loft  ther  way  "  To  be  fure  I  will!"  fays  Pa- 
trick; "  ftep  in,  your  honour,  I'll  help  your  man 
to  put  the  poor  beafts  in  a  good  ftable,  and  perhaps 
procure  you  a  better  birth  than  this  poor  cabin  af- 
fords."— ^*  I  defire  no  better,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man. 
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jiiati,  ^'  tat  if  foji  feari  hoiite  thy  Wfes;  do ;  fot 
they  have  been  rode  hard  to-day/*  Patrick  ari- 
fi^ered  with  i  bow;  and  fet  off  with  the  fervant  and 
liorfes  to  the  great  hodfc  hiird  by^  whftrfc  he  knew 
lie  might  rely  oh  bis  ihafter's  intereil  to  fiilfil  hii 
b^n  prdiilire !  for  tbdiigb  tBe  taptdin  i^ould  not 
teiieve  a  poor  woriiih  and  threii  children,  the  dif« 
iirefs  olP  a  ttian  of  faihioti  wa^  qtiite  slndther  a&ain 

f^atrick*^  father,  in  the  tiiesln  tiiiie,  did  the  ho« 
tobUrs  of  his  Httli^  tihin*  the  gentlenian  eat  browd 
bread;  dtsink  home-breiired  httt;  kifled  all  the 
tbildren ;  and,  gUefflng  at  their  niother^s  fituationi 
forced  her  acceptance  o^a  Ruined.  The  tears  of 
gratitude  were  yet  in  her  eye^  wHeri  Patrick  and 
the  fervant  retiirned.  On  ibe  Entrance  of  the 
latter^  who  before  had  ftaid  Without  Mairy  fainted* 
*— it  was  her  Willianl!-^e  flew  td  her — the  gcri- 
tieman  wsls  aftonifhed,  and  I^atrick  whiftled  t^A 
Irifli  jig.  An  ecIaircifTement  fpeedily  took  place., 
William  had  been  taken  pfifoner^  in  company  witb 
his  prefent  matter,  whdfc  life  he  had  preferved;. 
his  matter  \<ra&  eitchanged,  dn  condition  of  noi 
bearitig  arixls  in  the  pt'efent  war:  he  had  thei*efor& 
procured  William's  releaf^  and  difcharge ;  takeii^ 
him  into  his  fervice ;  aind  the  veflei  in  which  they 
were  retuMin^  having  been  driven  on  the  Irifit. 
f  oaft  they  quitted  hef,  todk  horfes^  arid  \^erit  to 

4P  jToiy^e 
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fome  nearer  conveyance  for  England^  when  Wil- 
liam, inwardly  vexed  at  the  fuppofed  protraftion 
of  his  abfence  from  Mary,  was  conduced  by  pro- 
vidcnce^  unexpe6tcdly^  to  her  arms ! 

His  matter,  on  hearing  the  ftory,  liberally  re- 
warded the  kindnefs  of  honeft  Patrick;  and,  hav- 
ing conveyed  William  and  Mary  to  his  own  eftate 
where  he  comfortably  fettled  them  in  a  farm,  is  it 
hard  to  fay  whether  he  fdt^  or  dispenjcd,  more 
pleafurej  in  at  once  performing  an  a6:  of  genero- 
fity,  and  difcharging.  a.  debt  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  gentleman  and  lady  in  a  church  in 
America,  happened  to  be  in  the  fame  pew; 
during  the  fermbh  the  youth  read  fomething  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  one,  which  made  a  deeper  im-^ 
preflion  on  his  mind  than  the  pious  lefture  of  the. 
preacher.  As  love  is  feldom  without  an  expedi- 
ent, he  prefented  her  with  the  following  verfesj 
from  the  fecond  epiftle  of  John,  **  And  now  I 
befeech  thee,  lady,  not  as  I  wrote  a  new  com- 
mandment unto  thee^  but  that  which  we  had  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  love  one  another." 

After' 
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After  perufal,  flie  in  anfwcr  opened  to  the  ift 
chapter  of  Ruth,  vcrfe  16. 

*^  And  Ruth  faid,  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee^ 
ijor  \o  return  from  following  after  thee,  for  whi- 
ther thou  goeft  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodged 
I  will  lodge,  thy  people  Ihall  be  my  peoplcj  and 
thy  God  my  God.'* 


REFLECTIONS 
ON 

SCEPTICISM  and  INFIDELITY. 

To  thofc  who  are  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity,  the  increafe  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity  muft  ever  be  alan^ntable  confideration. 
When  men  poffeffcd  of  talents  which,  properly 
dire3;ed,  might  do  honour  to  themfelves^  and  be- 
nefit  to  their  country,  ufe  all  their  abilities  to  de* 
ftroy  the  mod  facred  principles  of  religion,  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  fuch  learning,  and  gifts  fo  em* 
ployed,  are  a  curfe  to  thepoffeflbr,  and  a  misfor- 
tune to  mankind.  It  is,  however,  a  confolation 
to  the  religious  mine),  that  when  the  mift  of  igno-. 
ranee  is  difpelled,  truth  muft  appear  in  its  genuinci 
C  a  colour: 


colour;  andfanxiot  &il  to  poayinee  >nd  engage 
tbe  heart.  Thus  the  (heojogical  writings  of  a  Boyle^ 
a  Newton,  and  a  ^ocke,  wil|  be  the  admiratioq 
of  good  men  to  the  )ateft  ^g^<>  wbile  thofe  ot'a 
Yoltaire;^  a  Hi}me^  and  a  Gibbon^  ^ill  fink  into 
inerited  obloquy,  if  not  oblivion.     A  contempt 
pd  ridicule  of  tbings  relating  to  Religion  is,  I  an( 
forry  to  obferye,  too  prevalent  among  the  youdi 
of  this  age;  much  of  which  arifes  from  a  miftakf  i^ 
notion,  that  religious  and  civil  freedom  are  in- 
compatable  w|th  each  otbei*!  and  that  religion  bas 
been  the  caufe  of  opprelSon  in  mo^  parts  of  tbq 
world.    Under  the  cloak  of  religion,  that  npany 
jmpofitions,  and  much  oppfeQion,  have  been  ex-> 
prdfed  in  fill  2|geS|^  no  man  can  deny;  but^  to  at^ 
tribqte  to  religion  what  has  been  occafioned  by 
|be  abufe  of  it  in  evil  tten,  is  certainly  unjiiS^ 
^nd  evinces  too  inuch  unconcern  about  things 
yihich  9ftt  of  the  greateft  ^(nqment.    So  fax  from^ 
^ligion's  being  accefiary  to  fiaveryt  I  will  venture 
to  a^^rnij  that  flavtiy  cannot  exift  in  a  couotrjp 
wb^re  tbe  genuine  piincipkf  of  religion  are  iinder^ 
^Qod  and  prai^ifed  I^  t^e  inhabitanta.    At  atima 
yh^n  iippfl  men  pro£eia  tbenofiplved  ^baixqjHOo^  foe 
libp^y,  let  u  not  be  i^i^gined  that  (etiing  a6de 
;|^eligion,  a3  »  fafc^  wd  ^ndeavovripg  to  deftroy  « 
jxflicf  of  \}^  fpuVa  vwnorttlilyi  will  give  ffeedom 
^  peace  to  miankiodf 


(  1«  ) 

There  is  no  greater  evil  can  befal  us  than  this 
^itfiaf  fourci^  of  every  calamity.  What  is  man, 
f}eptived  of  tl^  glorious  hope  of  immortality  1 

What  can  we  expeft,  from  thofe  who  wilh  to 
annihilate  this  ineftiniable  part  of  oqr  faith  ;  smd 
even  rejoice  in  a  horrid  endeavour  tp  perfuade 
ibemfclvcs  that  there  is  no  God!  L,et  the  youth 
pf  Britain  beware  bow  they  imbibe  fuch  mifer. 
able philofophy  as  this;  for  the  progrefs  offcepti.. 
cifm  and  infidelity^  when  once  they  have  gained 
admi(I]|on  to  the  heart,  \s  infenfibly  rapid.  Be« 
ware,  left  under  the  difguife  of  enlarged  thoughtf. 
and  freedom  of  mind,  this  poifon  fhpuld  find  en* 
trance!  Take  from  man  the  belief  of  God  and 
eternity,  be  is  worfe  than  a  beaft.  Immortality 
is  one  of  the  moft  ennobling  confiderations  to  the 
\iuman  mind«  When  we  confider  that  we  have 
^rits  whidi  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  blifsful  eternity,  it  gives  energy  to  every  piousi 
thoqg^t  and  refolution ;  and  when,  on  the  othei^ 
band,  we  refleft  that  the  foul  may  be  juftly  fen^ 
tenced  to  fuflfer  for  iniquity,  it  will  enable  usj 
idibthe  aflBftance  of  divine  grace,  to  refift  tempta- 
tion. In  whatever  Kght  we  view  immortality,  k 
is  conducive  to  our  happinefs,  and  the  good  of  fo- 
<:iety.  A  man,  who  can  once  perfuade  himfelf, 
tbaf  (here  i?  neither  a  God,  nox  hereafter,  will 
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ftop  at  nothing;  but,  on  the  fmalleft  difappoint- 
ment  in  life,  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.  It  is- 
the  confidcration  of  immortality,  which  enables 
the  chriftian  to  bear,  with  a  fortitude  philofophy 
cannot  give,  the  word  calamites  of  life ;  being 
fully  affured,  that  a  juft  God  will  deal  righteoufly. 
What  can  we  think  of  a  man,  who  tells  us  that 
lie  has  thrown  off  the  fhackles  of  religion,  and 
means  to  follow  the  light  of  nature,  deftitute  of 
Revelation!  deluded  mortal !  if  he  obeys  the  light 
of  nature,  that  will  point  him  to  nature's  God, 
The  Sun,  as  he  runs  his  daily  round;  the  Moon, 
as  fhe  fucceeds  the  Sun,  with  every  Star  that  a« 
dorns  the  firmament,  are— 

*^  For  ever  finging,  as  they  ftiine-*- 
^  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'* 

I  hope  the  rifing  generation  will  treat  with  con- 
tempt fuch  vain  philofophy;  ever  holding  faftthe 
belief  of  a  God,  and  of  his  divine  Reyelation^ 
which  is  produftive  of  happinefs  and  of  rational 
liberty  to  man;  whereas  the  difbclief  of  thefe  fa-, 
cred  truths  is  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  cppfct 
gucnces  in  time  and  eternity. 


^NEC, 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

FRANCIS  PASQUAL. 

FRANCIS  PASQUAL,  an  Iialian  Friar 
knowing  from  experience,  that  the  diill  uni-« 
formity  of  the  monaftic  life  required  feme  little 
amufemcnts  to  render  it  fupportable,'  the  firft 
thing  he  fet  about  was,  to  find  a  miftrefs.  He 
made  love  to  a  lady  of  eafy  virtue,  who  foon  ad- 
mitted his  addrefles,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  a  very  formidable  rivals 
who  was  as  jealous  as  si  tiger,  and  would  not  fail 
to  put  them  both  to  deaths  Ihould  he  difcovcr 
the  intrigue.  This  was  no  other  than  a  life-guard- 
man,  a  fellow  of  fix  feet  two  inches,  with  a  vaft 
spada^  like  that  of  Goliath,  and  a  monftrous  pair 
of  curled  whifkers,  that  Would  have  caft  a  damp 
on  the  heart  of  any  man  .but  Francis  Pafqual. 
But  the  monadic  life  had  not  yet  enervated  him  : 
he  was  accuftomed  to  danger,  and  loved  a  few 
difficulties.  However,  as,  in  his  prefent  charac- 
ter, he  could  not  be  on  a  footing  with  his  rival, 
he  thought  it  beft  only  to  make  ufe  of  prudence 
and  ftratagem  to  fupplant  him  :  tbefe  are  the 
ecclefiaftical  arms,  and  they  have  generally 
been  found  too  hard  for  the  military.     The  lady 

promifed 
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prortifcd  him  an  interview  as  foon  as  the  douH 
Ihould  go  to  Portici,  where  the  life-guard-man'^ 
duty  obliged  him  to  attefid  the  king  of  Naples* 
Pafqnal  waited  with  impatience  fot  fonie  time. 
At  laft  the  wi(hed-for  night  arrived :  the  King  fet 
Qffj  after  the  opera^  with  all  his  gaatds.  Fafquri 
flew  like  lightning  td  the  arms  of  his  miflxefs :  tbd 
preliminatie^s  were  foon  fettledj  and  the  happjr 
lovers  ted  juti  fallen  afleep,  when  they  were  fud^ 
denly  alarmed  by  a  rap,  and  a  well  known  voice 
at  the  door,  'the  lady  ftarted  up  in  an  agony  o^ 
defpair,  affuring  Pafqual  that  they  were  both  un-^ 
done ;  that  this  was  her  lover^  and  if  fome  expe«^ 
dient  was  not  fallen  upon^  in  the  firft  tranfportj 
of  his  fury  be  would  certainly  put  them  both  tol 
death.  There  was  no  time  for  reflexion:  the 
life-guard-man  demanded  entrance  in  the  moft 
peremptory  manner,  and  the  lady  was  obliged  td 
Jnftant  compliance.  Pafqual  had  juft  time  to 
gather  his  rags  together,  and  cram  himfelf  in  be-» 
low  the  bed.  At  that  inftant  the  door  opened^ 
and  the  giant  came  in,  rattlioig  his  arms,  and  ftorm- 
ing  at  his  miftrefs^  for  having  made  him  wait  fd 
long.  However^  flie  foon  pacified  him.  He  then 
ordered  her  to  ftrike  a  light,  that  he  might  fee  to 
undrefs.  This  ftruck  Pafqual  to  the  foul  and  he 
gave  himfelf  up  for  loft  :  however,  the  lady's  ad« 
drefsfaved  him,  when  he  leaft  expend  it:  in 

bringing 


|f>nhging  tlie  tinder,  fhe  took  care  to  let  fall  fome 
Vater  into  the  bdX ;  ahd  itll  the  beating  (he  and 
her  lov^f  could  bealt,  they  could  not  produce  one 
fpark,  JEvfcry  ftroke  of  the  flint  founded  in  ?aC. 
^uaPs  ear  like  his  ddath-knell;  but,  when  he 
heard  the  life-guard  man  (wearing  at  the  tinder 
for  riot  kindling,  h^  began  to  conceive  fome 
hopes,  ^nd  bleffed  thd  fertile  invention  of  a  wo- 
man. The  lady  told  hirh  he  might  eafily  get  a 
lighiat  the  gilatrd,  ivhich  was  nd  great  diftance. 
Pafquatl's  heart  liiaped  with  joy ;  but  when  the 
foldier  arifwered  that  he  was  dHfdnt  Without  leave, 
ind  diirft  not  be  feeii,  if  began  ag^in  to  flag ;  and^ 
dn  his  di-deting  her  to  ^d,  it  died  witfiih  him,  and 
he  noW  found  hlttifelfin  greater  danger  than  ever. 
The  lady  herfelf  was  confounded ;  but,  quickfy 
i*ecov(^rifig  (he  told  bim,  it  ^o'llld  be  too  long 
Before  iht  could  get  drd{red :  But  advifed  him  to 
^o  ib  ttie  fcorner  of  at  neighboiirihg  ftreef,  where 
thcrfii'Was  a  lamp  burnirig  before  the  Virgin  Maryi 
ifrho  cbttld  baVe  rid  objeftion  to  his  ligfctirtg  a 
bridle  at  it.  Psifqfiar  revived ;  biit  ttie  fdldief 
declared  he  wKi  too  much  fatigued  with  his  walk^ 
and  would  tather  undtefs  iri  the  dark :  he  at  the 
fame  time  began  to  grope  below  the  bed  for  a  bcrttle 
o^  liqueurs  he  knew  Ilood  there.  Pafqual  Ihook 
like  a  Quaker:  however,  (till  he  efcapcd.  Thf 
Udy,  dbferving  what  he  was  aboutj  made  i  fytingi 
f)  an4 


and  got  him  tlie  bottle  at  the  very  ijiftant  be  sras 
within  an  inch  of  feizing  Pafquars  heacL  The 
lady  then  went  to  bedj  and  .told  her  lover,  as  il 
was  a  cold  night,  ihe  would  warm  his  place  for 
him.  Pafqual  admired  her  addricfs,  and  began  to 
conceive  fome  hopes  of  efcaping.  His  fitua- 
tion  was  the  mpft  irkfpme  in  the  world  ;  the  bed 
was  fo  low  that  he  had  no  room  to  move;  and^ 
when  the  great  he^yy  life-guard  map  entered  it» 
he  found  bimfetf  fqueez^  down  to  the  ground. 
He  lay  trembling  and  ftifling  his  breath  for  fomc 
tin^e,  but  found  it  abfolutely  impoffible  to  fupport 
His  fituation  t^ll  morning ;  andj  indeed^  if  he  had} 
bis  clothes^  which  were  fcattered  aboutj  muft  in«- 
fallibly  have  difcovered  him.  He  therefore  be« 
gan  to  think  of  making  his  efcape ;  but  he  xould 
nptmpvQ  without  alarming  hisi  rival,  who.waa. 
now  lyins  aboye  hini»  At  firfl;9  he  thought  of 
rujhing  fuddenly  put>  and  throwing  himfelf  in(o 
the  flreet:  but  this  he  difdained;  and^  on  fecond^ 
thoughts,  determined  to  feize  the  li&i^gua^d^manr'f. 
fword^  and  either  to  put  hiuji  to  deaths  or  make 
an  honourable  c.apitijilatipn  botlf  for  himf<plf  an4 
the.lady.    ,        . 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  rcfle6Uons,  his  rival  hejgan 
to  fiiore,  and  Pafqys^l  declared^  that  no  mjo^c.  wa^. 
ever  fp gratciful  tohi;^  foul.     He  tried  to  ftir  a* 
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little,  and,  finding  that  it  did  not  aMraUe  the  enemy; 
he,  by  degrees,  worked  himfdf  entirely  out  of  his 
pHrifon.     He  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  great 
fpadn;  when  all  his  fears  forfook  him,  and  he  felt 
ate  bolcf  as  8^  lion.     He  now  rclinquiflied  the  daf- 
tardly  fcheme  of  efciaping,  and  only  thougHt  how 
he  could' heft  retaliate  oti  his  rivil,  for  all  that  hfcr 
had^madehimifaflfer.   As  Pkfqual  was  ftark  naked, 
it  was  no  more  trouble  to  him  to  put  on  the  foU 
dier^s  cloathes  than*  his  own;  and,  as  bbth  his 
cloak' and  hi^  cappbuth  together  were  not  worth' 
a  fixpcncc,  he  thought  it  moft  eligible  to  equip 
\nmkf  a  la  rtiiiitaire^  2iT[A  to  leave  his  faCerdotat' 
robes  to  the-  foMier.     Ih  a  Abort  time  he  was  dref- 
fci*  cajhd'pii*     His  greafy  cowl,  his  cloak,  his 
fandals,.his  rdiary,  his  rope  of  difcipline,  he  ga« 
thcred*  together,  and  placed  a  chair  before  the 
bed?  and  gii-ded  himfelf  with  a  great  buff-belt, 
iriftcad'oPthe  rdrion  of  St.  Francis,  and  grafping 
his  trufty  <D/^rfd  irtftead  of  the  crucifix,  he  fallied 
forth  into  the  flri^et.    He  pondered  for  fome 
time  what  fchethe  to  fall  upon ;    and,  at  firft, 
thought  of  returning  in  the  charafter  of  another 
life-goard-man,  pretended  to  have^  been  fent  by 
the  officer  in  qtieft  of  his  companion,  who,  not 
being  found^in  His  quarters,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
ddertfcd;   and  thus,  after  have  made  him  pay 
hcartHy  for  att  he  had  lUfFiired  below  the  bed,  to 
D  2»  leavQ 


Uaye  bim  to  the  enjoyment  of  bis  panic,  afid  the 
elegant  fuit  of  clothes  be  had  provided  him. 
However,  be  was  qot  fatisfied  with  this  revenge, 
^nd  deteripined  on  one  ftill  more  foUd.  He  went 
to  the  guard,  ^nd,  told  the  officer,  that  be  bad 
ipet  a  Capuchin  Friar,  with  all. the  enfigns  of  his 
f^ndity  about  him,  fculking  through  the  ftreet3 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  ^hey  pretend  to  be 
employed  in  prayers  for  the  (in  of  mankind ;  that 
^is  curiofity  promped  liim  to  fpllow  bim, ;  that,  as 
he  expefted,  the  holy  Friar  went  ftrait  to  the 
houfe  of  a  celebrated  coqrtezan;  that  be  faw  bim 
admitted,  and  liftened  at  the  window  till  he  beard 
them  go  to  bed  together;  that,  if  be  did  not  find 
the  information  to  b,e  true,  he  would  tefign  bim* 
felf  his  prifoner,  and  fubmit  to  whatever  punifh- 
ii^ent  he  thought  proper.  The  officer  and  bis 
guard,  delighted  to  have  fuch  a  bold  of  a  Capu- 
chin (who  pretend  to  be  the  v^ry  models  of  fan- 
£tity,  and  who  revile  in  a  partj|cular  manner,  the 
licentious  life  of  the  military),  turned  with  utmgft 
alacrity,  and,  under  the  condu£l  of  Pafqual,  foop 
furrounded  the  lady's  houfe..  Pafqual  begaa 
thundering  at  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance 
for  the  officer  and  his  guard.  The  unhappy  foU 
dier,  waking  with  the  noife,  and  not  doubting  that 
it  was  a  detachment  fent  tp  feize  him,  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  defpair^  and  infitantly  (oo^  OxdV^r  in  the 
"    ■  ^'^""■;^'\  '  '  '  very 
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^rtry  place  that  Pafqual  had  fo  lately  occupied  ^ 
at  the  fame  time  laying  hold  of  the  things  he 
found  on  the  chair,  never  doubting  but  that  they 
were  his  own  cloathes. 

As  the  lady  was  fomewhat  dilatory  in  opening 
(jfic  door,  Pafqual  pretended  to  put  his  foot  to  it, 
when  up  it  flew;  and,  entering  with  the  officer 
4nd  his  guard,  he  demanded  the  body  of  a  Capu- 
chin friar,  who,  they  were,  informed,  lodged  with^ 
l)er  that  night.  As  the  lady  had  heard  Pafqual  go 
Qut,  and  had  no  fufpicion  that  he  would  inform 
againft  himfelf,  fhe  protefted  her  innocence  in  the 
ipoft  folemn  manner,  taking  all  the  Saints  to  wit- 
n^Is  that  fhe  knew  no  fuch  perfon ;  but  Pafqual; 
fufpefiing  the  retreat  of  the  lover,  began  groping 
below  the  bed,  and  foon  pulled  out  his  own  greafy 
cowl  and  cloak.  '  Here,'  faid  he  to  the  officers, 
*Jiere  are  proofs  enough,  TU  anfwer  for  it,  Signor 
'Padre  himfelf  is  at  no  great  diftance:'  and  put- 
ting his  nofe  below  the  bed,  '  Fogh!'  fays  he, 
*J{mellhim;  he  ftinks  like  a  fox.  The  fureft 
way  of  finding  a  Capuchin  is  by  the  nofe;  you 
may  wind  him  a  mile  off.'  Then  lowering  their 
lantern,  they  beheld  the  unfortunate  lover  fqueezed 
in  betwixt  the  bed  and  the  ground,  and  almofl  fli- 
fled.  *  Ee-co  lo!'  faid  Pafqual;  here  he  is,  with  . 
ftHthecnfignsafbisholinefs:'  and,  pulling  them 
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out  one  after  anoflier^  the  crucifix)  the  rofary,  and 
the  cord  of  difcipline,  *  You  may,  fee,  fays  he, 
«  that  Rcverencl  Father  came  here  to  do  penance:* 
•and  taking  up  the  cord,  '  Suppofe  now  we  fhould 

•  affift  him  in  the  meritorious  work.  *  Andiamo^ 
^'^SignorPadrci  Andiamo.     We  will  fave  you  the 

•  trouble  of  infliding  it  yourfelf ;  and  whether  you' 
•'casae  here  to  fin,  or  to  repent,  by  your  own  max- 

•  ims^^you  know,  a  little  found  difcipline  is  always^ 
^^healthful  to   the   foul.*    The  guard  were  lying' 
round  the  bed  in  convulfions  of  laughter ;  and- 
began  breaking  the  moft  galling,  and  mod  infoi* 
lent  jokes  upon  the  fuppofed  Padre.     The  life-i 
guard-man  abfolutely  thought  himfelf  enchanted. 
He  at  lad  ventured  to  fpeak;  and  declared  they 
wiere  all  in  a  miftake ;  that  he  was  no  Capuchin* 
Upon  which,  the  laugh  redoubled,  and  the  coarfeft. 
jokes  were   repeated*     The  lady,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  bed  diffembled  marks  of  fear  and 
aftonifiiment,    ran  about  the  room,   exclaimed: 
•*  Oime  Siamo  Perduti,   Siamo  incantatiy    Siamo 
insorulati.**     Pafqual,  delighted  to  fee  his  plan 
had  taken  its  full  efiPed;,  thought  it  now  time  to 
make  his  retreat,    before  the  unfortunate  lover 
could  have    an  opportunity  of   examining   his 
clothes,  and  perhaps  dete£ting  him :  he  therefore 
pretended  regimental  bufinefs,  and,  regreting  tbat 
he  wai  oblig;ed  to  g;o  to  Fortici^  took  Us  leave  of 

tbq 
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the  officer  and  his  guard ;  at  the  fame  tim^,  rc# 
commended,  by  all  means,  to  treat  the  Holy  Fiu 
ther  with  all  that  reverence  and  refp^  that  va$ 
due  to  (o  facred  a  perfon^ 

The  life-guard-man  when  he  got  out  from  below 
Ae  bed,  began  to  look  about  for  his  clothes;  but 
obrerved  nothing  but  the  greafy  weeds  of  a  Capd^ 
chin  Friar,  he  was  perfe81y  convinced  that  heaven 
had  delivered  him  over,  for  his  offences  to  the 
power  of  fome  demon;  (for  of  all  mortals  the  Nea« 
politan  foldiers  are  the  moft  fuperftitious J  The 
lady,  too,  a£led  her  part  fo  well,  that  he  had  no 
longer  doubt  of  it.  *«  Thus  it  is,**  faid  he  in  a 
penitential  voice,  **  to  offend  heaven  (  I  own  my 
«« fin.  I  knew  it  was  friday,  and  yet.  Oh,  ficfb, 
**  flefli !  had  it  been  any  other  day,  I  ftill  fliould 
*^have  been  what  I  was.  Oh,  St.  Januario !  I  palled 
'<  thee  too  without  paying  thee  due  refpcd :  thy  all 
*<  feeing  eye,  has  found  me  out.  Gentleman,  do 
**  with  me  what  you  pleafe :  I  am  not  what  I  feem 
•*  to  be.**—*  No,  no/  faid  the  Officer,  *  we  are 

<  fenlible  of  that.    But  come,   Signor  Padre,  on 

<  with  your  garments,  and  march :  we  have  no 

•  time  to  trifle.  Here,  Corporal,*  giving  him  the 
'  cordon,  tie  his  hands,  and  let  him  feel  the  weight 

•  of  St.  Francis :  the  Saint  owes  him  that,  for  hav- 

•  ing  fp  impudently  denied  him  for  his  mafter.' 
The  poor  foldier  was  perfe6Uy  paffive :  they  ar« 

rayed 
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nyed  bim  in  the  iandals,  the  cowl,  arid  the  cldak 
of  Francis  Pafqual,  and  put  the  great  rofary  about 
bis  neck ;  arid  a  moft  woeful  figure  he  liialde.  Thd 
Officer  made  him  look  in  the  glafs,  to  try  if  hd 
could  recjajlpa  himfelf;  and  afked.  If  he  was  a 
Capuchin  now  or  not  ?  He  was  fhocked  at  hi^ 
own  appearance;  but  bore  every  thing  with  meek- 
liefs  and  tefignatiqn.  They  then  conduced  hita 
to  the  guardi  belabouring  hipi  all  the  way  with  . 
the  cord  of  St.  Francis,and  alked  hjn)  every  ftrokej 
if  he  knew  hi»  mailer  now?  In  the  mean  time^ 
I'afcjual  was  fnug  in  his  convent,  enjoying  the  k^ 
cret  of  bis  adventvre. 

■•'.1      .     '   '1 
He  had  a  fpare  cloak  and  cowl,  and  was  foont- 

Equipped  again  like  one. of  the  boly  fathers:  he 

then  took  the   clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the 

life-guard-mapi  and  laid  them  in^fi  heap,  near  the 

gate   of  ar\otber  convent  of  . Capuchins,  but;at  a 

great  diftancefrom  his  own,  referving  only  to  hitn-* 

felf  a  trifle  of  money  which  he  found  in  the  bree-»' 

ches-pocket,  juft  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  lofe- 

of  his  cloak  and  cowl  ^  and  even  this,  he  faid^^  be  * 

fhould  have  held  facred,   but  he  knew  whoever 

fhould  find  the  cloak,  would  certainly  make  law*.  • 

ful  prize  of  it.     The  poor  foldier  remained  next 

day  a  fpeQacle  of  ridicule  to  all  the  world.     At  > 

lad  his  companions  beard  of.hi&ftrange  metamor-> 

phofisj 


j^tiofis)  and  came  in  troop$  tp  fee  hitiu  Hieir  jpkel 
iHrtix  dill  more  gklling  tboA  ibofe  of  ihe  guardg. 
bat>  a&  he  thought  hiihielf  iindtor  the  finger  of 
Godi  0^  ^t  Ic^ft  <>f  St  Januarius^  be  bote  all  witll 
tneeknefs  and  patience ;  at  laft  his  clothet  ^ei# 
found,  and  he  was  fee  at  liberty;  but  he  bfclievei 
to  this  day^  that  the  whold  was  the  work  of  thtf 
Devil,  fent  to  chaftife  him  for  his  fin;  and  has  ms 
Ver  feeit  his  miftrefs  on  a  friday)  nor  pafled  thd 
Uatttte  of  St.  Januarius  without  tnuttfering  si  ptayer^ 


* 


ON  THd 

IMPROVEMENT  of  TIME. 

TH£  pcfweir  of*  looking  forward  into  ftftttrity^ 
^ottgh  it  ii  the  diitingfiifliing  mark  of  rea-^ 
fon,  yet,  if  ntifapplied,  or  mifufed,  will  ferve 
<%dy  to  flatter  tbe  imaginadon^  tbiflead  the  ifihid 
Into  a  ttazy  track  of  errors,  and  embitter  the  W 
comfort!  of  Ufe^  It  ii.  a  mislbitune  incident  io 
all  men,,  more  efpecially  to  people  <tf  volaiite  dif« 
pofitlods,  that  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy  th# 
prefenthour.  The  mind  of  mair  is  perpetuall^f 
planning  oat  Schemes  o^vfiiture  happinefs,  and 
iPontempladn|-diftam  prc^q^i  <rf^iplealur€>  which 

£  h9 


he  flatters  himfelf  he  is  one  day  to  poflefs,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  enjoy  the  prcfent  with  folid 
]ati)ifa£tion«  '  This  difpofitioti  of  mind  makes  us 
five  in -a  continual  ftate  of  expeftation;  for  when 
we  have  gained  any  thing  which  we  have  long 
wifhed  fdr,  when  the  tardy  revolution  of  time 
has' brought  to  us  what  we  have  long  impatiently 
expcfted,  we  foon  grow  cool  with  poflcffion,  and 
lobk^with  indifference  upon  that  which  fo  lately 
engaged  our  attention,  and  was  the  fole  objeft  of 
our  hopes.  Like  children  we  long  for  a  bauble : 
no  fooner  have  got  kf  but  we  are  tired,  and  long 
for  another.  More  pleafed  with  the  gratification 
of  our  wayward  humpurs  than  with  the  poflefling 
of  the  thing  we  wanted,  new  objeQs  new  plea- 
fqres,  then  ftrike  our  imaginations:  thefe  we 
purfue  with  the  fame  earneftnefs;' thefe  we  long 
for  with  the  fame  impatience,  arid  p6flefs  thein 

with  the  fame  difappointment  and  diflatisfaQlon. 

«     • ..         .  -» 

One  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  fa 
many  fruitlefs  endeavours,  and  fo  many  repeated 
difappointments^:  would  efFc6kually  cure  us  of  in- 
dulging our  minds  in  the  fond  cxp'eftatien  of  fu- 
ture felicity;  that  wefhouldatlaft  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  down  contented  in  our  refpeftive  fla- 
tibn5,,to  enjoy  thebleflihgs  that  are  fet  before  us„ 
and  to  n^dke  the  mo&:  of  tbat;Qiily  portion  of  time 
f.i  ;*  which 
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which '^  tan  with'  ahy  ceiftairAy^catt'biiV  bwrtV 

yet  fiicb  is  our  nature,   that  in  (pile  of  the^-nrtift 

convinting  dejnonftratioris^f  the  folly^of  baildiifgf 

upon  CqtUFityy  ihough  we  fee'  people  unexpfeftecHf' 

fink,  into  the  grave^* who  were  ^ngbgfed  in  the^fiifaitf 

cagc^r  •purfuits'^with  ourfelves,  we  ftill  eontimie  W 

perfisvere  in  thte^-dtlafion.         -  ''i*  •    •     t     •  vi 

V:;:.;    /;  '.  ..>:  i.    .  .;.  :    .       '.'•^■.  I  I!'         '--.l       .'    i 

,  This  di/pofitiOn  in  the:  human  mind^  .tor  l^avet 

\ii(bat:)t  has»  or  i^iihingsjohkim'C'iekini^' is  dm 

I^Dpflle.pbrafciS  i%;  ^9<prie/sJ<wwAcd.to  what^istte^ 

f^TF*  bj|s  nodpul^tjts  uf<Pf^^  ithe:,.oc8ftitiui9n:i.^ 

man  j  ,aTv4  wj^j,- a%f yjjry  [tbiogi elfcy  clrAii^ ;  Mdhi 

wifdom  by  the  Great  CreatoiTr  ^<>  ^fi^lhimhisi^ita 

further  and  further  improvement  in  the  fearch  of 

gre^tocandgreatei-  perfeGtion^nd  hfd^ppilidrsiullut 

lhn,^^like  all  6tnr>farc*ukies  or  difpofilipDs^  muft  bd 

regulated  and  guided  by  reafbn,  *  te^  produce  thd 

i«iicnded.efFefts.\.  And  was  i\\\s!M  fee^^he  cafe,'**ef 

irooldaeam  Tr(wn,lhifc  difpofrtJolv  in^hkti;  ta  re#ftft 

that  h©  is  defigoed  for  higher^  and  higher4tn^d¥«M 

irientand  bappingfsyand  befond'^wUlt  ht  tk^^Hitd 

tain  lo.in  thta  .worlds  .and  coiifequeMly^  direct  <h1# 

tfaonghtsto  fome  future  ftatedf  being.     Would 

cycry  man,  i/>ftead  of  indiilging  vaiii ^*and  uttifer^i 

tanif ;jex^8;ations,  ioftead  Qf,  fbftifiing  ^romantic 

fphemtSof  yifionacy  bappine(S|  employ  his  thbughtls^ 

«od  ).A«l  f4Qultt«t  Qf.  his^  mind  in  fliudjring  bd^fc^^  h& 

L.k  E  2  ma;^ 


iBiay  beft  iinproire  tbe  prefeat  b<mr»  lie  wmXi  And 
Iblid  advantages  vefuking  from  bi$  coBdud  and 
be  leqablecl  to  c^ft  4  rotrefpeftiv«  eye  upon  paft 
me  with  {dearure  and  fel&fatisfadkm.  Happinel% 
;u  much  a|»  our  nature  will  ddmk  of,  is  in  evtry 
9ian*9  power  tp  obtain :  it  do^  not  require  a  greet 
genius  or  eminent  abilities  tq  lender  life  agrees^ 
ble.  This  muft  be  afcribed  as  well  to  their  utter 
lie^^eflc^  erf  ^attention  to  ^e  duties  of  religioii 
sued  chriftiani^,  es  to  the  votatili^  of  thehr  AWpc»^ 
ftttom,  and  uQcomi^Qn  vigour  of  iili^gination  moA 
Ibqqs  vhi(^  i^ake  ihj^m  c<}nfti^ntly^  languifh  after 
pQvelues,  end  as  conftantly  leare  thdr  wiflies^un* 
failed  !»nd  f!i(kpppihted* 

9ut  H  il  Ol^t  intereft,  as  wdl  as  0ur  du^,  te^ 
{eizi;  Qn  the  pri^reiit  oppcMrtunity  <rf  imptoving  out 
lin^  4Q  the  beft  advi^ti^e,  irhile  it  is  yet  in  ocir 
p0«^er,  confidering  thi^t  it  flies  from  us  every  nuK. 
^nt,  a^nd  is  never  to  rfsturn  ugain  for  a  fecond 
tfif^ipfour  obedience*  When  we  ibnd  on  the 
brinlf  pf  the  gfave^  we  fee  things  as  they  really 
|r«»  without  any  ma&  or  falfe  colouring.  At  that 
^Wful  periodt  power  will  have  loft  its  ftrengd)  W 
prot6^richci$  their  value  to  relieve,  knowledge 
HI  y(Hpe  to  inftfu8:,  pleafures  their  cfaarmsto  siU 
^res  fo  that  the  power  which  was  not  befbte  ex* 
ff^dto  4efead  ^ebdlplefsj  thc^^^itMi  whi^fa  never 

fed 


fed  thepooc,  tbe  knowledge  which  uenjir  jp^fuaded 
to  virtue,  and  the  time  fjpent  ib  vtciotit|detfures, 
jwere  wretchedly  employedi  and)  at  the  gloomy 
hour  of  deaths  can  neithet  give  hope/peac4i  4r 
tt6inforl.-^How  fweet  on  the  other  hand)  ii  the 
reQedion  of  thofe  whofe  time  has  been  empToyiett 
ib  good  purpofe,  according  to  didr  tapacities 
and  ftations  in  the  wbrld!  How  hapj^  is  tte  prof- 
ptBt  of  the  greats  wh'ofe  pow«r  ddtetkfed  the  efp- 
preffed;  of  the  rich^  whofe  wesdtfa  l^Aeyed  the  in- 
digent, and  iraifed  merit  from  Aiftrefs;  of  iho 
^arned^  wliofe  knowledge  ^iffufed  a  love  of  virfuiS 
ittdptcty;  and  of  every  pdrfon  who  did  all  Ac 
good,  and  prevented  all  the  evil  in  their  powert 
Ifbeir  time  and  talents  were  wifely  employed/and 
t!te  refi^on  on  it  ^iH  give  them  pleafure  at  (his 
lE^fal  period,  ^nd-  their  liopes  will  afcend  to  an 
h^?y  inimortality  beyond  the  grave. 


ROYAI^ 
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Blbefi^t  PRUDENCE. 
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HP^^^y^P^^^^  King  of  England,  whilcj 
.^  hc^,,iyas.Priflf:e  of  Wajes  by  his  loofe  and 
diflpUit^  cp^idpfl^  was  daily  giving  his  father  great 
caufe  of  j)ain  and  vneafinefs.  His  court  was  the 
rejjjjptacle  pi^^^^^tij^^^^  debauchee?,  buflFoons,  pa- 
rai^tQs,  .andj^I^^  .Qther  fpf^ci^y  of  vermin  which 
a^^p.ar  Qncp^|l^^r^4^fgrace  and  ruin  of  young 
princes. .  Tl?e  wiljj  ^ranjcs  and  riotous  exploits  of 
t^pnnce.ajnd^hiis  companions  were  the  common 
tojpjicsof qonverfaj^on.  This  degeneracy  in  the 
^leir^of  the  crowawas  not  more  difagreeable  to  the 
ting  himfelf,  who  loYed  him  with  ^,  moft  tender 
affection,  than  it  wa^  alarimng  ,^o  the  natipn  in, 
gener?il,  who  trienibl^d  at  ^th^,  prpfp^ft  of  l?eing 
one  daygovernedbyaprin.ee  of  i  his  chara6ter« 
But  their  fears  were  happily  removed ;  for  no 
fooner  had  the  young  king  afTumed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was 
advanced.  He  called  together  the  diffolute  com- 
panions of  his  youth ;  acquainted  them  with  his 
intended  reformation;  advifed  them  to  imitate 
his  good  examples;  and  after  having  forbid  them 
to  appear  in  his  prefence  for  the  future,  if  they 
continued  in  their  old  courfesj^  he  difniiffed  them 
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with  liberal  prefents.  He  chxMe  a  neHir  councft, 
compt)red  of  the  wifeft  and  beftinen  in  the  king* 
dom:  he  reformed  the  benches,  by  (lifcarding  the 
ignorant  and  -corrupt  judges,  and  fupplyihg  their' 
places  with  perfons  of  courage^  knowledge^,  and 
integrity.  Even  the  chief  juflifcc  Gafcoignc,  whcP 
had  committed  young  Henry  to  p^ifon,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  trembled  to  approach  the  royal 
prefence,  was  received  with  the  utmoft  cordiality  * 
and  friendihip;  and,  inftead  of  being  reproached 
for  his  pad  condud:,  was  warmly  exhorted  to  pre- 
feyere  in  the  fame  drift  and  impartial  execution 
of  the  laws.  When  the  archbiflxop  of  Canterbury 
applied  to  him  for  permiflion  to  impeach  a  great 
man,  for  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion,  he  told  him,  he  was  averfe  to 
fuch  fanguinary  methods  of  converfion;  that  rea- 
fon  and  argument  were  the  proper  weapons  for 
defending  and  maintaining  the  truth:  and  that  the 
moft  gentle  means  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  reclaiim  men  from  their 
errors. 

In  a  word,  hejfeemqd  determined  to  bury  all 
party  diftinflions  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  to  ap. 
prove  himfelf  the  common  father  and  protedor 
of  all  his  fubjefts,  without  exception.  Even  be- 
fore lus  father's  death,  he  feems  to  have  been  fen- 
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fibleof  the&Uf  and  impropriety  of  his  condi^ 
and  determined  to  vefonn:  for  bis  &tber  being 
naturally  of  a  jealous  and  fulpicious  difpofition^ 
liiGteaed  to  the  ft^eftions  of  fome  of  his  courtiersi^ 
ifbo  infinuated  that  bit  fon  bad  an  evil  defign  up< 
OP  bis  crovn  and  authority* 

Thefe  infinuadons  filled  his  bre^ft  with  the  molt 
anxious  fears  and  ai^iehenfions,  and  perhaps  he 
might  have  Iiad  recourfe  to  very  difagreeable  expe« 
Aents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  imaginary  danger^ 
had  not  his  fufpicions  been  removed  by  the  pru« 
dent  conduQ  of  the  young  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  his  father's  jealoufy^  than  he 
repaired  to  courts  and  throwing  himfelf  on  hi$ 
knees  accofted  the  king  in  the  following  terms: 

^<  I  underftand,  my  Liege^  that  you  fufped  me 
of  entertaining  defigns  againft  your  crown  and 
perfon.  J  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  ex- 
cefles»  which  have  juftly  expoled  me  to  your  dif« 
pleafure:  but  I  uke  heaven  to  witnefs,  that  I  ne* 
ver  harboured  a  fingle  thought  inconfiftent  with 
that  dmy  and  veneration  which  I  owe  toyour  ma« 
jefty.  Thofe  who  charge  me  with  fuch  criminal 
intentions  only  want  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
your  reign,  and  to  alienate  your  affedions  from 
your  fon  and  fuccefibr.  I  have  therefore  taken 
|he  liberty  to  come  into  your  prefeiice^  and  ham* 

bly 
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tijr  beg  you  will  caiife  ray  condu^  tot)ceximine<l 
ilrith  as  much  rigour  and  fcverity  as  that  of  the 
meaneft  of  your  fubjefts;  and  if  I  be  found  guilty^ 
1  will  cheerfully  fubmit  to  any  puhifhment  you 
ihall  think  proper  to  inflift.  This  fcrutiny,  I  dc-^ 
mand,  niot  otily  for  the  fatisfa£lion  of  your  inajefty^ 
but  likewife  for  the  vindication  of  my  o^frnchsirac* 
tcr. . 

The  kiri^  \^as  fo  highly  faitisfied  with  this  pru- 
dent and  ingenuous  addrefs^  that  he  embraced 
him  with  great  tendernefs^  acknowlcidging  that  his 
fufpicions  v^ere  entirely  removed^  and  that  for  the 
{uture  he  would  never  harbour  a  thought  prejudi- 
cial to  bin  loyalty  and  honour. 


PORTRAIT 

OF 

JOHN/  EARL  GRANViLLfi, 

/COMMANDING  beauty,  fmooth'd  by  c!iear-i 

^^         ful  grace, 

Sat  on  the  open  features  of  his  face : 

Bold  was  his  language,  rapid,  glowing,  ftrong,— 

And  fcicnce  flovv'd  fpontaneous  from  his  tongue, 

A;genius,  feizing  fyftems,  flighting  rules, 

F  And 
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And  void  of  gall,  with  boundlefs  fcorn  of  foots* 
Ambition  dealt  her  flambeau  to  his  hand) 
And  Bacchus  fprinkled  fuel  on  the  brand. 
His  wifii — to  counfel  monarchs^  or  eontroul ; 
His  means — th*  impetuous  ardour  of  his  foul : 
For,  while  his  views  outfliipt  a  mortal's  fpan, 
^or  prudence  drew,  nor  craft  purfu'd  the  plan# 
Swift  fell  the  fcafFold  of  his  airy  pride. 
But,  flightly.  built,  diffused  no  ruin  wide. 
Unhurt,  undaunted,  undifturb'd  he  fell, 
Cou*d  laugh  the  fame,  and  the  fame  ftories  tell : 
And  more  a  fage  than  he,  who  bad  await 
His  revels,  till  his  conquefts  were  compleat, 
Our  jovial  ftatefmen  either  fail  unfurl'd, 
And  drank  his  bottle,  though  he  mifs'd  the  world! 


THE  COMPETITORS. 

A   MOKAL   TALE. 

ly^R.  Barclay,  a  merchant  of  confiderable  emt- 
'^^'^  nence  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  becoming  urt- 
expe£iedly  entitled  to  a  very  large  fortune,  by  the 
death  of  a  diftant  relation  without  ilTue,  refigned 
his  commercial  concerns  to  his  eldeft  fon,  and  re«' 
tired  with  the  reft  of  his  family  froxa  the  fatigue 
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•f  bufiners,  to  enjoy  the  ferene  and  tranquil  har- 
mony of  retirement. 

The  eftates  to  which  he  ^ad  fucceeded  were  fi« 
tuated  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  which 
borders  on  the  fea.  The  fituation,  though  Ibme* 
what  reclure»  contained  feveral  families  of  focial 
difpofition  and  independent  fortune^  and  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a  market^town.  The 
manfion-houfe  was  feated  on  an  elevated  fpot;  the 
view  from  which,  though  not  very  extenfive^  was 
truly  pidurefque  and  beautiful.  The  plantations 
and  pleafure-grounds  were  laid  out  with  great  tafte 
and  judgment*  The  park  was  well  (locked  with 
deer;  and  the  river,  which  meandered  flowly 
through  it,  contained  fi(h  of  various  kinds;  while 
the  gardens  aflForded  the  choiceft  fruity  that  art 
and  nature  could  produce.  In  fuch  an  earthly 
paradife^  could  it^  owner  feel  any  other  fenfations 
than  thofe  of  joy?  He  was,  indeed,  truly  happy; 
and  it  is  but  a  tribute  due  to  his  worth,  to  add^ 
that  he  deferved  the  felicity  he  pofieffed. 

His  mind  and  even  temper,  his  urbanity  of 
manners,  and  his  hofpitable  difpofition,  could  only 
bo  equalled  by  the  greatnefs  of  bis  mind,  and  that 
inefiPable  contempt  whieh  he  manifefted  for  every 
thing  that  bore  qot  a  rpfembl^n^e  to  juftice  ap4 
F  z  virtue^ 
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virtue.  To  the  crieiJ  of  the  needy  be  ever  lent  ft 
willing  ciar;  and  his  benevQleqcc  adminiftered  to 
^he  wants  and  neceflities  of  the  induftrious  poor. 
^^  Why  has  heaven  blcffed  ipe  with  wealth,**  he 
youldaflc  when  fome  diftrefling  objeft  me^  his 
enquiring  eye,  *•  but  that  I  may  diftribute  it 
among  thofe  who  are  the  offspring  of  cjiftref?,  and 
who  largely  quaff  off  the  bitter  cup  of  ^yretcbed- 
liefs  ?V  It  was  his  conftant  employment  to  look 
pat  for  thpfe  who  were  perfecute^  by  fortune;  and 
to  chear  dejcfted  worth,  by  Removing  the  appear- 
anqe  of  want^  apd  infpinpg  the  ipinds  pf  thofe 
whoni  his  bounty  bleffed,  with  fortitude  to  ftruggle 
yriAi  adverfity;  ^nd  teaching  them  toloolcforeafe 
l^nd  comfort  to  Him  who  bears  not  with  difregard 
^he  petitions  of  the  virtuous.  Thus  did  he  endear  • 
bimfelf^  by  a3s  of  benevolence  and  hofpitality,  to 
the  furrounding  peafantiy;  and  he  had  the  pecu- 
liar felicity  of  bejng  l^eloved  by  ^U  who  kne\y: 
bin[i« 

Mrs.  Baipclay,  whom  he  had  chofcn  rather  fof 
iicr  amiable  difpofition,  thaji  foir  any  luftre  \\rhich 
her  birth  receded,  or  recommendation  of  fortuncj^ 
^s  a  plain,  notable  woman ;  whofe  greateft  pride 
was,  to  (eeher  children  the  fineft  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  render  her  hulband  happy.  It  is  true 
^t  ihfi  ha4  her  h^oi^rs;  an^  where  Ihall  we  find 

ft  wonaai^ 
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a  woman  without  them  ?  The  fea  is  not  alwayg 
calm  and  unruffled;  nor  does  the  wind  conftantly 
preferve  its  gentlenefs.  Mrs.  Barclay^  however, 
i^s  a  good  fort  of  a  woman ;  and,  if  fhe  had  her 
faults,  her  virtues  were  by  far  the  more  numerous. 

Of  their  offspring,  confiding  of  fix  children, 
four  were  of  very  tender  years.  The  eldeft  fon, 
it  has  been  obferved,  fucceeded  to  the  avocation 
of  his  father,  and  refided  at  BriftoL  The  eldeft 
of  thjofe  who  remained  with  their  parents  was  a 
lovely  girl,  of  great  beauty,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  acqompliflied  manners.  The  opening  rofe, 
furcharged  with  the  dew  of  morning,  could  not 
vie  in  frefhncfs  with  the  bloom  which  nature  had 
fjpread  on  the  cheeks  of  Laura.  The  luftre  of  her 
eyes,  in  colour  more  beautiful  than  aether,  excelled 
in  brightnefs  the  lucid  dew-drop.  Her  voice 
was  melody  itfelf;  and  her  form  difplayed  fuch 
matchlefs  fymmetry  and  grace,  as  raifed  in  the 
piiads  of  her  beholders  the  involuntary  emotiona 
pf  wonder  and  admiration. 

Laura  had  now  reached  her  eighteenth  year, 
when  the  family  were  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lorenzo;  a,  young  nobleman,  who  had 
juft  taken  pofleffion  of  his  paternal  eftate;  whieh 
vas  {Jtuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Barclay. 
His  lordlhipi  ^ho  affeded  urbanity  of  mind,  and 
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field  out  the  appearance  of  hofpitality,  had  hon-^ 
oured  every  family  of  refpe£tability  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  maniion  with  a  perfonal  vifit;  and,  having 
meditated  a  fete,  iflued  cards  of  invitation  to  all 
on  whom  he  bad  called.  This  invitation  was  ge^. 
nerally  accepted;  but  his  lordQiip  felt  himfelf  ex« 
tremely  hurt,  to  find  that  it  had  been  rejeded  by 
a  man  who  appeared  to  him  the  moft  infignificant 
chara£ler  in  the  place;  though  the  terms  of  that 
rejeftion  were  fuch  as  would  not  have  given  of^ 
fence  to  any  other  perfon  than  Lorenzo^  whofe 
vanity  led  him  to  believe,  that  every  man  was  ho- 
noured by  the  notice  which  he  deigned  to  pay 
Kim* 

The  fentiments  which  the  enlightened  mind  of 
the  youthful  Edwin  had  imbibed,  formed  a  wide 
contrail  to  the  principles  and  maxims  which 
flattery's  fawning  voice  had  implanted  in  that  of 
the  imperious  Lorenzo.  The  fortunes  of  each 
were  equally  in  the  fcale  of  oppofition;  and  hence; 
we  may  trace  the  caufe  of  Edwin's  declining  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  his  lordfhip.  The  $^nnual 
income  of  Edwip,  including  the  produce  to  the 
commiffion  which  he  bore  in  his  majefty's  navy^^ 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
of  his  lordQiip  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thoufand^ 
yet,  with  this  fmall  income,  barely  fufficient  to 
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maintain  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  il 
fifter  dependent  on  him  for  fupport^  Edwin  was| 
perhaps,  the  moft  independent  chara£ier  in  tha 
kingdom,  and  would  never  prevail  on  himfclf  to 
accept  a  favour,  where  he  was  precluded  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  return. 

Lotenld,  from  his  infancy,  had  been  accuftoiAed 
to  purfue  his  inclinations  without  reftraint;  and 
ivas  ill  able  to  combat  difappointment,  however 
ipnimaterial  in  its  nature,  and  however  harmleCi 
its  tendency*  If  the  r^ide,  untutore4  finger  of 
accident,  but  approached  him,  his  temper  became 
inftantly  ruffled;  and  the  objed  that  occafioned 
his  unealinefs  never  met  forgivenefs  from  his 
haughty  and  revengeful  temper* 

Such  was  the  man,  and  fuch  the  charaQer,  that 
^fpired  to  the  love  of  the  fair  Laura !  the  marked 
attention,  and  fiudied  refpe6l  which  he  paid  her, 
were  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken;  and,  while  they 
pained  the  bofom  of  the  child,  they  diffufed  into 
the  mind  of  the  parent  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
delight. 

*«  I  was  always  of  opinion,"  faid  the  fond  mo- 
ther, while  her  eyes  fhone  with  a  confcious  plea- 
fure, '^  that  Laura  would  marry  a  great  man. 
Faith,  girl,  thou  art  one  of  Fortune's  favourites, 

jto  have  fuch  a  man  for  a  lover !" 

<*  Does 
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^  Docs  weJlUli,  then,  my  dear  mothiif,*  faid  Lauhi^ 
in  a  trembling  voice,  **  enfure  felicity  in  the  mar- 
tialge  ftatc  ?  Ate  the  appendages  of  grcatncfs  nc* 
teffarjr  aiixiliaries  in  the  aitaihment  cff  happinefs? 
1  have  often  heard  itty  father  fay^  that  he  made 
choice  of  yoii,  not  fof  yoilr  weailth^  not  for  yout 
besLUty^  or  high  defceitt,  but  fot  thcCd  riioft  valu« 
able  and  lafting  pofleffidns^  an  amiable  temper,  a 
difpofition  to  pleafe^  aind  an  anxious  defire  to  im« 
prove  bis  interefti  and  ptbmofte  his  ha^ypinefs." 

**  And  he  who,  in  t!ie  choice  of  a  wife,  is  a£lii- 
itcd  by  different  motivesj'*  faid  Mr.  Barclay^ 
•^  runs  great  hasiard  of  being  iniferable  for  life; 
and  itho  can  pity  fuch  ain  dne,  if  he  flie^,  vbile 
feeking  happinefsj  into  the  ahni  of  rtifery  ?" 

All  this  is  very  true,'*  faid  Mrs.  Bstrclay;  «*  it 
is  very  good«  Bat  tell  me^  is  it  not  beft,  virhen  we 
have  determined  on  marrying,  ta  let  our  interetl 
and  our  affedion  go  hand  in  hand?" 

**  I  agree,"  replied  Mr.  Barclay,  "  that  muck 
blame  is  attached  to  the  condu6i  of  him  who  mar- 
ries wholly  for  love;  yet  I  will  contend,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  wretch 
who  facrifices  every  tender  thought,  and  tramples 
on  every  focial  tie,  to  acquire  wealth,  while  be 
hates  the  objefl;  from  whom  he  derives  it.    I  hope,'* 
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Contintied  he,  ^<  my  Laura  has  not  fo  far  loft  figbi 
of  the  leflbn  ofprudedce  and  juftice  which  fte 
has  been  taught,  to  barter  her  peace  for  the  toys 
of  i^reatnefs^  or  the  baubles  of  wealth:" 

^*  No,  Sir^"  anfwered  Laura;  **  the  precepts 
ji^hich  I  have  embibed  from  yoiir  pat<^rnal  care]^ 
arc  indelibly  ftamped  on  tny  memoryC  No  power^ 
but  death,  can  efface  them ;  and  as  you  have  af« 
fured  me  that  you  will  not  force  me  t6  §ive  my 
hand  to  any  one,  however  elevated  his  rank,  or 
however  great  his  fortune,  who  poffefles  not  an 
jnterefi  in  my  heatt,  neither  will  I  becbme  the 
wife  of  him  who  merits  not  the  ipprobalflon  of  tnj^ 
parents.  As  for  Lorenzo/'  contiuued  Ihe,  *'  hU 
demeanour  is  fudh  ai  might  lead  xrre  tb  conclude^ 
without  fexpofing  myfclf  tothfc  charge  of  vanity,  he 
honoured  me  with  i  nearer  eftfceiti  than  frichdlhij/: 
but,  I  affure  you  that,  whatever  may  be  his  lord- 
jhip's  thought  oh  this  fubje£t,  he  has  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  a  perfe£i  fitence ;  and  I  am  free  to  confefs, 
that  fliould  he  at  this  moment  avow  himfelf  my 
lover;  and  offer  me  his  hand,  I  ihould  feel  no  un- 
eafiinefs  from  declining  the  honour  of  hisr  alliance. 

Thefe  fentiments  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  daugli- 
<er,  which  were  truly  confifteni,  rational,  ai^d 
jpraife  worthy,  would  not  eafily  admit  of  oppofi- 
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lloti;  at  leaft,  it  muft  have  been  ia  vefy'feilful  atid 
ingenious  caTuift,  that  could  have  furnifhetl  argtf^k 
tneiits  in  favour  of  principles  and  doftrines  df  d 
different  eompleSiotf,  'this tkiM,  atid  this  inge- 
nuity, Mrs.  Baixlay  was  not  poffefled  of;  arid  a- 
grceable  to  her  woYited  ctilfoTn  of  never  difputing 
theopihitihs  (if -Ker'fitnily  any  longer  than  fht^ 
cbufd  firid  argiiment'in  hei'  bwn'favour,  fhe  drop- 
peifthe  fabjeft ;  if  hat  uhder  the  conviftion  of 
iirror,  at  leaft  \inder  tWit  of  being  ttnable  to  fiy 
any  thing  more. 

The  liberal  indulgence  which  Mr.  Barclay  gave 
to  his  daughter^  and  his  cfetermination  not  to  vio- 
late her  inclination,  in  die  important  article  of 
marriage,  removed  from  her  mind  each  painful 
thought,  each  anxious  fear,  which  the  attention 
of  Lorenzo  had  given  birth  to. 

Tl'he  modeft  virtues  of  the  graceful  Edwin  had 
made  an  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  Laura,  which 
the  united  efforts  of  birth  and  fortune  in  the  pcr- 
fonbfthc  noble  peer  had  failed  to  excite.     The. 

"fitter  of  Edwin  the  gentle  Emily,  notlefsin  beauty 
rich  than  Laura,  and  fraught  with  equal  goodneft, 
was  become  her  conftant  companion  in  her  rural 

•  walks.  A  kindred  virtue  glowed  in  either  breaft, 
and  united  them  in  the  focial  bonds  of  airiity. 

.  Edwin  perceived  the  rifing  flame,  and  fought  its 
improvement*  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  a  day  paffed,  without,  ttiefe  friotids 
feeing  €ach  other ;  and,  vrhile  Edwin  was  bufily 
employed  in  cultivating  the  harmony  that  pre- 
vailed between  them,  he  infeAfibly  became  a  flave 
to  that  palfion  which  has  been  known  to  fubdue. 
the  maft  obdurate  heart.  The  beauty  of  Lauia 
had  imprefled  his  bofom  with  unufual  fenfations; 
her  vivacity,  good  fenfe,  and  polifhed  converfa- 
tton,  made  her  focicty  amiable ;  and  the  moments^ 
which  deprived  him  of  that  enjoyment  were  be-> 
ccmi?  painfql  and  tori^entin^.  , 

'  He  who.  was  once  fo  gay  and  chearful,  was  now 
thpughtfiir  and  melancholy.  The  amufemehts 
which  were  wont  to  engage  his  att^ntion^  no  longer 
pofifefled  the/  power  to  pleafe.  He  was  reftlefs 
impatient,' nenfive,  and  lad:  his  cheeks  became 
palQ  smd' iariguiq;  his  eyfes  no  longer  fp^rkted 
with  jojr ;  and '  t^fe  hariiony  of  his  voice  was  im« 

inui:ed  in  filencel  W  tuneil  to  ftraibs  df  woe. ' 
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"Jhp  I^umble  diftajic^  vhich  fortune  had  thfDwn 
ibim  from  the  obje6i  of  his  aifedions,.  the  clepen- 
^ent  fituatiion  oi  a  filler  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  the  natural  timifllty,  fuppreffed  the  mention 
of  his  love,  and  doomed  him  to  a  painful  filence* 
The  anxioiEs  ibUcitudes  cif  his  dear  ^ily,  and 
her  fbnd  eodeayi>iirs  to  remove  the  cloud  that 
G  2  hung 
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hmg  ot^  bis  deje^4  brow,  and  draiqed  froip  bis 
cheeks  the  bloom  of  health,  were  vain  and  in- 
efieflua}.  The  tear  of  anguilh  rolled  from  bi$ 
l)ollow  eyq,  the  figb  of  wretphec^nefis  forped  it'§ 
painful  parage  fioni  his  brea(^,  and  hope  fled  th^ 
tprtqred  pnind.  In  prefenge  of  Mffs  Barclay  only 
})is  countenance  aflum^d  tbe  fmileof  Qh^arfulnefs: 
but  his  natural  timidity,  in  (hefe  pioments,  re« 
grained  the  licence  of  his  tongue,  ^nd  rendered 
^03  n)pr^  t]ioi|ghtful  tb|i)  cpnifni^nicativc;* 

In  one  of  Laura's  vifits  to  Emily,  while  eng^* 
ged  with  her  friend  in  deyifing  foine  pew  arrai^ge* 
i|ient  of  drefs,  the,  love  |orii  Edwin  gazed  in  filenc? 
<^n  the  pbjjeft  of  l^is  aifeftions;  and,  fuddenly 
rifing  from  his  feat,  ^rlking  his  hand  on  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed*-^^'  Good  God !  is  it  then 
i^po^ble^"  Thf  ladie^  darted  ^t  i^^  exclama- 
tion; and  fimily,  baftcning  to  her  |)ipther— *'What, 
my  de^^r  Ec^wip,  b|s()ifturbed  you  tbqs!  Wbs^M9 
}t  yovi  complaiii  of  as  impoj^bler 

He  auempted  to  (peak,  t>at  Ms  voice  faltered; 
and  h^  rulbed  pre'cipirately  ou(  of  the  room. 
Emily  burft  iqtQ  tearsj  and  the  aftonifbed  l^um 
Urovc  to  fpothe  the  diftrefs  of  her  friend, 

V  What,  my  dear  Emily,  has  fefallcn  your  bro- 
ther, that  makes  bim  (b  uneafy  ?.  He  was  ^ont  to 
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be  gay  and  chearful  s  he  is  now  •the'prey  of  fuHcii 
melancholy.  Tell  me,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute 
thjs  fad  revcrrc  of  temper/ 

*«  I  know  not,"  fobbed  out  the  weeping  Emily  j^ 
^«  nor  can  I  learn  the  caufd  of  his  uneafinefs. 
Some  latent  grief  preys  on  bis  mind)  impairs  his 
hp2|lth,  and  render^  life  burtfaenfome,  andfeeming- 
ly  infupportable  r 

f!  Have  you  never  importuned  him  to  imparl 
the  caufe  which  produces  his  unealinefs?'' 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  he  is  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  or 
feems  not  to  hear  my  unwearied  importunities. 
Sometimes  he  fits  whole  hours  immured  in  gloomy 
fileficd,  feve  when  the  carc-expreffive  figh  efcapes 
his  bofbm,  or  the  half-formed  fentence  trembles  oa 
bis  tongue.  Sometimes  be  paces  the  lawn  with 
quick^  i^ncertair^  (lep,  rapt  in  ftudious  contemp- 
lation; then  fudd^n  flops,  bends  on  the  vacant 
j^ir  hi§  diforc^ered  ^ye,  and  hold?  difcourfc  with 
^e  wind.'* 

*^  And  has  he  dropped  no  word,  no  unguarded 
expreffion  that  may  lead  you  to  difcover  thefource 
firdm  whence  this  fatal  change  arifes." 

^?  It  is  \oy^f  my  Itmr^y  hopelefs  love,  that  thus 
^eftroys  his  peace!  It  is  this  that  has  overwhelmed^ 

'        /  hi$ 
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bis  happinefs,  and  given  bim  up  a  prey  to  mifeiy 
and  defpair." 

*'  Know  you  tbe  objeO:  of  his  affeftions?"  en- 
quired Laura,  with  an  eagernefs  that  betrayed 
ber  fear,  while  the  blulh  of  foft  confufion  mantled 
QH  her  cheek. 

'«•  Oh,  no!  replied  Emily,"  but  I  fear  that  her 
fituation  is  too  high  for  hope  to  reach. 

^  Or  too  remote,"  faid  Laura,  "for  bis  alli- 
ance. 

'^  If  the  humbled  cottage  girl,"  returned  Emi- 
ly, *'  had  engaged  his  a£Fe£lions,  and  he  found 
ber  deferving,  bis  independent  fpirit  would  fpunr 
the  thought  that  whifpered  the  meannefs  of  her 
birth;  and,  in  preference  to  wealth  or  xank,  be 
would  take  her  to  his  arms." 

**  Why  then,'*  alked  Laura,  **  fliould  be,  whpfe 

liberal  mind  efteems  the  virtuous  child  of  poverty, 

be  awed  into  filence  by   greatnefs  ?  Is  bfe  not  a 

gentleman  ?  Does  he  not  derive  his  defceht  from 

one  of  the  moft;  ancient  and  honourable  families 

of  the  kingdom  ?  methinks,**  continued  fbe  with  a. 

fmile,  and  taking  Emily  by  the  band,  '*  tbe  parr 

tiality  of  your  brother  would  refleCl  honour  on 

any  woman,  however  diftinguilhed  by  the  giftii  o£ 

fortune!'*  * 

^r/.         '  ^  Emily 
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Emily  was  about  to  reply  to  the  encomium  erf 
her  friend,  when  the  return  of  Edwin  interrupted 
ber.  He liad  thrown  afide  his  melancholy;  the 
fmile  of  cbearfulnefs  re^animated  his  countenance^ 
and  reftored  the  luftre  of  bis  eyes.  H«  apologized 
to  Mifs  Barclay  for  his  abfence  of  mind;  and  iiu 
treated  her  to  attribute  it  to  a  too  thoughtful  di£. 
pofition,  which  oftentimes,  he  faid,  made  him  fon- 
getful  of  the  rules  of  politenefs,  and  gave  his  con- 
duft  an  air  of  rudenefs,  of  which,  he  hoped,  fhc 
would  believe  him  otherwife  incapable, 

'*  This  abfence  of  mind,"  faid  he,  '« is  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment:  the  evil,  however  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  remedied.  This  letter  conti- 
nued he,  drawing  one  from  his  pocket,  '*  which  I 
have  this.inftant  received  by  exprefs,  informs  me 
of  a  rupture  that  has  broken  out  between  the  court 
of  Verfailles  and  that  of  London;  and  both  na- 
tions are  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war.  My  no- 
ble friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Delware,  has 
obtained  for  me  the  command  of  a  frigate;  and  it 
is  necelTary  I  (hould  haften  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
receive  my  appointment.*' 

Daring  this  narration,  the  fair  Laura  (lood  pale 
und  tt-embling;  and  Emily,  at  the  conclufionf 
again  barft  into  tears.    Edwin  employed  his  ut- 

xnoft 
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fettoflt  endeavours  to  tranquillize  hef  mind^  dnd  re-* 
coneile  her  to  the  reparation.  Laura,  in  the  mead 
time^  endeavbured  to  compofe  herfelf,  and  to  frpo- 
4her  the  concern  which  this  infonhation  h ^d  given 
lien  In  fpite  of  her  efforts,  however,  a  tear  dole 
from  her  eye ;  and  the  figh  of  regret,  impatient 
of  reftraint^  bUril  the  barrier  of  confinement.  Her 
whole  appearance  betrayed  the  diftrefs  (he  felt  at 
the  event,  which  was  to  divide  her  from  thd  man 
in  whom  her  hopes^  her  wifhesj  and  her  love  were 
centred* 

Edwin^s  attention  to  his  filler  prevented  hiral 
frotri  perceiving  the  difordef;  arid,  if  he  had  dif- 
cerried  it,  he  would  not  have  applied  her  behavi- 
our to  any  other  cau'fe  than  thslt  ot  afFe6lion  foY 
kimfelf;  JTo  liitle  of  thsit  perfonal  vgtnity  did  ht 
poffefs,  which  marks  his  conduft,  atnd  forriis  th6 
leading  features,  in  the  deportmerit  of  diir  rtioderh 
nien  of  fafiiion.  »,  As  foon  is  Emily  ha(d  in  fomi 
raeafure  regained  her  compofure,  her  friend  pfo- 
pofed  returning  honie.  Etriily  found  herfelf  to6 
weak  for  walking;  and,  as  the  day  was  faft  clofing, 
Hie'perniitted  Edwin  (6  attend  heir. 

The  road  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay  lay 
through  fomei  pleafalnt  corn-fiields,  and  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  furroundirig  country.  A  wide 
'<fictent  of  water  bounded  the  profped  to  the  north; 

the 
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the  furface  <^  whi£b  was  coivered  widi  il  larjiJefieti^ 
tif  colliers,  bound  td  the  port  of  London.  A  §enl« 
tie  gale  filled  the  fails  6f  the  veffels$  the  fiiilofi 
>ere  feen  frditi  the  fliofe  tlinlbing  the  flirocidti 
and  walking  on  the  deck;  tiie  fight  wis  grand  iod 
majedic;  of  iTbich  tbdie  who  nevii^  bdheld  the 
fea,  not  faw  tlk!  ftately  veflel  feud  before  tlw 
breeze^  caii  form  no  Adequate  cdnceptidii 

To  tiie  eyes  of  Ladra  thii  icene  wai  beconte 
faniiiiar;  bdt  the  pleafure  whicTi  (He  derived  fh>iii 
iti  coniemplauon^  wis  not  in  the  Icaft  infpaired 
by  the  fl^uency  of  its  concurretiiffe.  At  the  pre* 
ient  moihent^  however,  ffie  experienced  veiy  patn-^ 
fill  fen&tidhi  frorii  the  thought  that  Edwin  wdutd 
fliortly  be  e^tpdfed  to  the  dingers  of  the  capricU 
dus  oci^ij,  and  itivolved  in  all  the!  gtooniy  perib 
attendant  on  faVage,  ruthlels  wan « 

Afe\^  (hoh  fentto£es  oh  fubjeSs  fofeign  td 
tiiat  which  occupied  the  minds  of  tbelove4lricketi 
piair,  ferved  to  beguile  the  ted&>us  moments  ihsA 
condttSed  tHem  to  the  matnfioh  of  t/Ln  Bai^play, 
The  manner  in  which  that  gtihdeiriari  irivai^blf 
fcfdeived  the  vifits  of  Edwiri^  was  niarfced  hy^p6* 
litenefs  highly  gratifying  and  p/leafing;  and^  ifhil^ 
it  evinlced  the  high  fcnfe  he  entertained  of  bU 
merits^  it  alfo  difcovered  an  anMouS  ddfitii  iXM^ 
titating  hit  adquidntance. 

H  Of 
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^ "  Of  that  cotifcious  plesifure  which  beamed  in  the^ 
countenance  of  Edwin  at  the  moment  he  received 
the  letter  of  his  noble  friend,  and  which  was  in^ 
rreafed  by  the  flattering,  though  futile  idea  it  in- 
spired, of  lofing  by  abfehce  the  hopelefs  pafEon 
which  preyed  with  increafing  ahguifh  on  his  heart, 
no*  traces  remained;  it  was  tranfitory,   and  died 
with  themomeht'bf  its  birth.     Rcflcftion  brought 
to  0ismind    a    thoufand    fearful,    melancholy 
thoughts,  all  clamorous  to  be  heard,  yet  unheeded^' 
all.     His  looks  again  depided  the  anguifh  of  his' 
mind;  nor  could  the  foothing  voice  of  friendfliip* 
diifipate   the  forrow   that    deprived  bis  foul  of^ 
j^ace.  . .  ,    , 

Mr.  Barclay  ftw  too  plainly,  that  the  mind  of 
his.youDg  friend  cherifhed  fome  unieafy  thought^ 
and  ventured  to  enquire  the  nature  of  it. 

**  I  have  juft  received  a  letter,'*  faid  he,  **  from 
a  friend;  from  which  I  learn  that  a  war  between 
this  country,  and  JFrance  is  inevitable.  I  have  al- 
ready received  inftru£lions  to  attend  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  receive  the  command  of  a  yef-. 
^  deltined  to  ad;  again^i;  the  enemy,  and  (ball  iWk 
a.  few  days  let  out  for  that  purpofe.  /  Tbis»  now-- 
eye;;,  ib  far  from  giving  me  uneafinefs^  afSbrds^me 
much  pleafure.  My  care  arifes  from  thji  fituation 
i  X  in 
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in  which  I  leave  my  fitter.  Id  me  flie  will  lolib  9. 
brother,  a  guardian,  a  prDtcSor.  Where  Chall  l\ 
find  a  friend  in  whom  thefe  ch^raflters  arp  united?^ 
and,  without  fuch  a  one,,  ho.w  pitiabje  the  ftajte  of 
a  fcpiale^  wKereyoutK  an8  beauty  are  exppFed  to 
the  feftlefs  tongue  of  flander,  the  no  jeft  infidious 
attacks  of  the  licentious' admirer,*  and  the  difguft-. 
ing  familiarity  of  the  trifling  and  uhmeanitig  cox- 
comb I*'  r 

'*  Andhasi  not  Edwin '  fuch  a  fpiend  T  aflctfd  Mr* : 
,  Barclay.     **  Does  he  efttem  th6fe  \yith  whom  he; 
aflbciates  incapable  of  the'  manly  fejitiments  of  a-/ 
mity?  docs  he  Jiold  thcm'.ftrangerg  to   the  fecial 
ties  of  virtue?  believes  he  that  the  generous  figh 
offympathy,  which  compaffionates  the  fiifftrings 
of  another,  never  warmed  their  bofoms? — Or,  does 
bethink  them  friends  only^ in  appearance)  difdain- 
ful   of  the  relative  duties  of  chriftiamty  ?  What, 
then,  am  i?*' continued  Mr.  Barclay.    •*  Either 
you  eftccm-meone  of  thofc  unfeeling  mohft'ers  I 
have  defcribed,  or  you  meditate  an  infult.^-r'I  am  - 
offeoded,  yo,ung  man,|" 

r.^<  Then  lam  unfortunate,  indeed t"  faid  Ed^  ' 
wfin';  **  forof  all  mankind,  I  would  moft  avoid  of- 
fence to  yoa :  and,  if  I  hefitated  in  foliciting  your  ' 
proiedion  for  my  Emily,  it  was  not  that  I  doubt- 
ed your  hoDOi^rji  or  that  I  fufp^Gted  the  fince|$||!t^ 

^  ..  H  2    ^  i£ 
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ofyoiirfirteiidfliip,  butiffon)  aii  «iowil|iagners  to 
fiicfeafeche  olifligatians  J  already  owe  fo  yipur 
goodnefs. 

^  I  credit  the  a0ertion|r'^  returned  Xtr.  Barpls^r^ 
and  readily  ^rgiyefbeiguiintended  injury.  And 
now,  my  Edwin,  difnfifs  alj  unt^fy  diougha  fof 
^mil/s  wdfiure.  W|}ile  yoi^  in  the  blood-fta^^ed 
iKUhs  of  war  are  defend|pg  the  fights  ai^^l  liberties 
of  yoor  CQuntry,  be  it  niy  tafl^  to  proteft  ypur 
^fter  from  danger,  under  whatfoever  k^fm  it  loay 
afiproach  h^n  She  (hall  bf  the  com^iaBion  oE 
i!!attra;  and  the  care  with  which  I  guard  tier  peaf^, 
^all  watch  over  that  of  the  geptle  Emily* 

|Ulwin  re|>lied,  by  taking  Mr.  Barclay's  hand  in 
^oib  bis  own,  and  |Nrefl^ng  it  with  filent  sratitudc. 
i^i$  feelings  w<^e.  too  great  for  utterance,  l^r. 
^^Q|ay  pau^t  ^  (oft  emotion  s  aiid  the  cjyes  of 
Zaura,  ^ho  was  elated  with  the  propofition  of  h^ 
^tbe^  were  fu^Tufed  with  th^  tc^ip  of  fynpatby 


A  (blenin  pau^  enfued;  b,ut  it  was  a  ^knce. 
that  imprefled  t|^e  heart  inore  forcibly  than  could, 
^e  n^(t  pointed  e^oquen^e ;  and  conveyed  to  tbe 
miI^f9nfs^iiQ^ofine&blede^H^^  ^ 

I^v^ry  arrangement  having  been  made  for  lint 
de|«rf^re  of  l^dynop  Emily  renpov^^  oq  thev 


morQing  he  had  wppipint^  to  leavje  the  ^iUa^» 
m  the  hpure  of  Mr.  fianclay;  her  bfoAcf :  havMg 
^irpofed  of  hit  oifii^  with  the  fbmkure,  on  ieale» 
(o  a  gendqpan  "who  had  jut  arrived  ffom  the 
Indies  §fid  who  had  brfen  looking  about  for  a  tera-t 
poiy  refikleacp  in  thit  npghbipimhood. 

This  iiiteryi^ii  was  folemn  and  affeAing*  Emily, 
watf^d  ai^d  .deje^bdif  die  fiMr  Laura*i  counter 
f^nce  d^pided  qoiiKfon^derable  (hare  of  aninety; 
9f|d  even  the  |pod  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  amiable 
fjpoitre  wereocjrof  rpirit^  Edwin  was  probably 
the  smif^  lively «0r  ike  groa^;  biit  dieir  .«ias  an 
a|tr  of  iiielancholy  iriliis  eaaqneri  and  addiwAf.  that 
vas  viable  (hrom^h  ihf  chear^jdneTs  which  he  af. 
fvme«t« 

Alicr  tk«  ufuai  compliments  bad  pafled>  little 
was  faid  by  any  of  the  party^  yffxo  all  fecmed  in-, 
^lin^d  to  ^ndQl|e  a  thQughtfu)  lilence* 

S^qine  few  miQUtes  hfifott  his  departure,  while 
th^  chaife  was  waiting  at  the  ^oori  Edwin  retired 
With  Mr.  Barch^  into  §priva^  room;  a^nd  deli* 
yefed  to  him  his  wilU  which  Us  attojrney,  under 
his  ^re£)ion$>  ha^d  preparedj  aiid  which  he  had 
tha^  morning  exepi^.  He  had  left  his  filler 
his  4ittle  fortuiiie ;  aind  ^pointe4  Mr.  Barclay  his 
fa^Ctttoi^  ^nd  gwdian  of  Emily  while  (be  fliould 
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xemain  fihglc.  He  alfo  delivered  a  power  of  au 
torneyto  Mn 'Barclay,  enabling  him  to  receive 
the  rents  of  his  eftates,  till  the  period  of  his  return; 
out  of  which  he^had  fet '.apart  an  annual  fum  for 
her  prefent  fupport.  Doplitlates  of.  thefe  inftru- 
ments  he  had  already  depofited  in  the  hands  of 
Emily.  Tbu3  di(}  the  gepcrous  Edwin  fecure  an 
indepcndepcy  to  his  fifter ;  thus  did  he  difcharge 
the  important  duties  of  |a  father/ the  brother)  and 
the  friend!''         ■■'■'''"■  • 

The  mod;  painful  tafk  yet  remained— -to  bid  the 
forrowing  Emily  adieu^  She  had  retired  with 
Laura  to  indulge  her  tears.  With  trembling  fieps 
he  fought  the  J.  weeping,  maid/ whom  he  found 
feated,  with  her  friend,  in  an  alcove  at  the  extre* 
mityofthe  garden.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms^ 
ftrained  her  to  his  weeping  breaft,  and  kifled  from 
Jier  cheek  the  t^ars  of  fadnefs,* 

^<  Chear  up  my  de?ir  Umijy !"  faid  he;  "  forget 
the  prefect  moment;  and,  with  the  piercing  eye 
of  hope,  trace  in  the  wobib  of  futurity  approach- 
ing fcenes  of  lading  blifs.  We  foon^  my  love, 
0iall  meet  again.'* 

r  V  I  hope  (o^  my  dear  brother  (  faid  J^mily  lean- 
ing on  his  neck,  and  kiifing  his  cheek.''  *^  But, 
aiethioks^^ Edwin,  ypii  looj^  paler  than  ufuallrr*. 

OhI 


Oh!  it  is  this  (ecret  grief/  which  |u^s  upon  fdUf 
mind,  that  pains  me  worfe  than,  parting  with  yoa« 
Would  you  )3ut  dirclofc  this  fatal  .caufe  ths^t-T-l* 

•  *^  No  mbrt,  my  Emily,"  intemipted  Edwin, 
^your  tender  fears  paint  to  your  ftrong  imagina^' 
tion  things  that  have  no  being,  fave  in  the  delufive 
eye  of  fancy.  I  have  no  caufe  of  grief,  No  un« 
difcovered  forrow  lodges  in  my  heart :  all  there 
is  tranquil — :all  ferene.  Come,  come,  dry  up  your 
tears,  forget  this  ft  range  phantafm,  and  let  this 
kifs  fay— «*  Farewell"   '         [..''[', 

- ; He  then  4ore  {nibfelf  from  her  embraces;  aYid 
was  hurrying  towards  the  houfe,  when  the  voice 
of  Laura  arrefted  hisft'eps.  "  And  will  you  not, 
Edwin,  bid  me  farewell'*  afleed  the  lovely  gir)^ 
her  eyes  fufFufed  with  tears. 

•<  Excufe  Mifs  Barclay^  my  forgetful nefs,"  faid 
Edwin;  *^  My  fitter's  uneafinefs^  to  which  my 
prefencc  but  gives  increafe,  had  driven  all  othel* 
objefts  from  my  thoughts.'' 

Laura  rofe  from  her  feat  ais  Edwin  approached  j 
and,  in  drawing  her  handkerchief  froin  her  pockety 
to  wipe  away  her  tears,  let  fall  a  locket,  Edwin  ad- 
vahccd;  and,  taking  it  up,  pfefcnted  it  to  her.* 

'•  It  is  a  trifle,  Sir/  laid  Ihe;  '<  and,  if  you 

think 


thktk  it  worth  accepting*  it  will  fometiities  ttt\t 
to  itmind  you  of  a  friend*'^ 

£dwin  looked  at  the  gift;  it  was  the  miniattiit 
of  Laut«,  richly  fet  in  bHlliants.  A  tttkitt  of  joy 
beamed  in  his  expreffive  countenance! :  be  eagerly 
fiiatched  the  hlilfhing  beauty  in  his  9Ltms§  arid  inu 
jpreited  on  her  Kps  the  chafte  larigUagci  of  his 
boneft  love. 

<^  I  have  a  prefent  for  liiy  Latifaj  fdixlewhat  lefs 
rith^  it  is  true,  than  h^r's^**  faid  he^  dtawing  from 
his  pocket  a  fmall  box^  which  contaifacd  a  por- 
trait of  htmfelf  s  and$  preftntitig  it  to  the  enrap^ 
lured  maid— '^  But  it^  too^  will  ferve  for  a  te« 
Qieitibrance  of  one  who  aditiires»  at  humble  dif* 
lance^  thd  fuperior'Virtue^  of  toy  Einily's  friend." 

^  I  fee,  then/*  faid  Emily,  With  a  fmilc^  «'  yott 
have  a  divided  affedion^  Edwin,  t^hat  poftfait^ 
by  right,  is  mine;  nor  would  I  fecede  my  intereft 
in  it  to  any  other  friend  than  Laura.' ^ 

*•  And  was  it  the  prefefltirient  of  any  other  than 
my  Emily's  brother,"  faid  Laufi,  ••  I  would  not 
owe  its  pofleffion  to  the  violation  of  a  promife.** 

«^OhI  fortune!  fortune!*'  exclaimed  Edwin, 
^  never  till  this  moment  did  I  feel  thy  want !" 

The 
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Thfc  approkch  of  Mr.  Barclay;  at  this  critical 
moment^  prevented  the  dcvelopetnent  of.  a  fecrtt 
which  had  been  produ6iive  of  xniich  pain  in  the 
bofoms  of  this  amiable  pair.  Thus  interrupted, 
h)£  haftily  (hatched  a  harid  of  each,  carried  them 
to  his  lips;  and,  faintly  arti(iulat6d-^«  farewel!" 
Jiurried  towards  the  houfe.  He  bowed  to  Mrs. 
» Barclay  as  he  pafled  her  |  and^  having  (hook  hands 
with  his  friend,  threw  himfelf  into  a  chaife,  and  in 
a  (hort  time  pafled  the  boundaries  of  the  village. 

The  dbfence  of  Edwin  left  the  proud  Lorenzo 
without  a  rival ;  and  his  vilits.to  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Barclay  were  unattended  with  thofe  unplea* 
.fiint  fenfations,  which  the  ptefence  of  one  fo  re^ 
mote  from  the  elevated  rank  which  his  lordfihip 
fappofed  that  beheld  in  fociety  frequently  ex- 
Cited.  His  attentiohs  to  Mifs  Barclay  \^tie  be- 
come more  particular ;  and,  at  length;  after  long 
combating  the  fcruples  of  pride^  he  made  ktx  an 
ptfer  oi^  his  band. 

Unaccuftorbed  to  l^eak  i  language  foreign  to 
her  heart,  flie  candidly  confeflcd  that  her  afFcc- 
ilbtis  Vfcie  placed  on  another;  on  oric  who  wa(s 
himfelf  a  ftrangei*  to  the  partiality  which  file  bore 
him ;  and  entreated  his  lordfhip'  to  renounfce  his 
paffion.  What  a  fhock  was  thi^  to  the  credulous 
hopes  of  afpirhig  pride!  a  ndbleman  of  bis  exalted 

I  rank^ 
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rank,  of  his  diftinguiihed  birth,  of  his  extensive 
fortune,  to  be  reje£ted  by  the  daughter  of  a  *— — 
it  was  infufferable  I 

'^  And  you  will  not,  madam^t— you  will  not  ac- 
cept of  the  offer,  I  have  made  you?" 

**  Would  your  lordChip  receive  the  hand  of  onfe 
whofe  heart  is  poffefled  by  another  ? 

Lorenzo  made  no  reply ;  but  walked  about  the 
room,  in  much  feeming  agitation :  he  bit  his  lip 
with  vexation;  and  his  eyes,  inflamed  with  paffion, 
darted  angry  glances  at  the  trembling  Laura. 
After  a  filence  of  fome  minutes,  bis  tordlhip  re- 
fumed  the  topic— <^  And  pray,  madam,  who  is 
the  favoured  obje6t  of  your  love?** 

*^  Excufe  me,  my  lord ;  it  is  a  queftion  which 
prudence  forbids  me  to  anfwer.** 

"  It  is  well.  Madam.  But  know  to  your  con- 
fufion,  that  I  am  no  ftranger  to  him  for  whom  you 
entertain  thh  fecret  partiality;  and,  in  the  low-born 
peafam,  Edwin,  behold  a  hated  rival  I  He  is  com- 
petitor with  me  for  the  beauteous  Laura.  Mark 
me,  Madam!  I  love  yon  beyond  all  thought;  nor 
will  I  ceafe  to  tell  the  world  how  dear  I  hold  you 
in  my  heart ;  and,  if  your  favoured  Edwin  dare 
oppofe  my  fuit^  the  fword  flwdl '* 
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^  ^«  My  lord.'  my  lord!**  interrupted  Laura; 
^Akis  idle  threatening  excites  in  my  bofom  no  cow- 
ardly fears  for  Edwin's  fafety !  His  eye  can  view 
the  glaring  inftrument  of  death,  with  a  mind  calm 
afid  unruffled  as  that  your  lordfhip  wetrs.  For 
fliamel  my  lord»  ftifle  this  womanilh  weaknefs, 
and  combat  with  becoming  fortitude  the  powers 
of  difappointment  !** 

*«  Fortitude !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo;  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  paffion. 

*«  I  know  the  talk  is  irkfome,*  refumed  Laura, 
«  t6  one  who — -fatal  error  !i  ■  has  been  taught 
from  the  earlieft  fta^e  of  infancy  to  ^rn  reftraint; 
and  wbofe  wants,  before  the  tongue  could  give 
them  utterance,  the  cringing  fycophant's  affiduous 
care  fupplied.  But  know,  my  lord,  that  birth  and 
fortune,  and  all  the  glittering  train  of  greatnefs,  to 
thofe  who  wear  an  independent  mind,  are  empty 
baubles  I  and  (bed  no  luftre,  when  unaccompanied 
by  the  nobler  virtues  of  the  heart!" 

*'  Q  very  well,  Madam !  very  well !  This 
leflbn  is  indelibly  (lamped  in  my  memory ;  and  my 
pride — yes,  my  pride— will  teach  me  to  remem-i 
ber  it/* 

With  increafing  rage,  the  imperious  lordrufhed 

Out  of  the  room>  and  returned  to  his  fplendid 

I  2  manfion. 
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manfion^  tortured  with  every  unquiet  thought  that 
difappointed  hope  and  pride  could  diftate.  Nor 
was  the  fair  Laura  lefs  perplexed  and  uneafy.  S^k;. 
feared  that  ^orenzo  would  appeal  to  the  deciiion 
of  her  parents;  and,  though  fhe  doubted  nq%  that. 
they  anxiouQy  wiftcd  her  happinefs,  yet  the  ad-, 
vantages  of  birth  an4  fortune  in  the  perfon  of  her. 
haughty  lover,  (he  knew,  were  powerful  recom«, 
mendations,  and  trembled  left  the  conftancy  of 
her  father  fliould  forfake  him.  Mrs.  Barclay  had 
already  exprejOfed  her  approbation  of  his  lordfhip 
for  a  fon-in-law^  flie  knew,  therefore,  that  in  h^r, 
Lorenzo  would  find  an  advocate. 

in  this  frame  of  mind  (he  was  fitting,  when  her 
father  entered  the  room.  He  obferved  her  not; 
but  threw  himfelf  on  a  chair,  and  exclaimed,  witH 
a  figh—«' Poor  Edwin  !•• 

^'  lyhat  of  Edwin,  Sir  !^  afked  the  pale  ftrucfe 
3^aura.  *'  H^ave  you  received  any  intelligence 
from  him?** 

'•  Ah  no!**  replied  Mr.  Barclay;  <•  not  frpm 
him,  but *' 

"  But  what.  Sir?  O  !  fpeak,  my  dear  father, 
anclfavc  me  from  the  horrors  of  fufpenfe !  Why, 
Sir,  4o  yoii  tren^ble  thus  ?  Why  ftrive  to  conceal 

the 
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the  care  that  is  pifturcd  in  your  co^mleBaiice? 
Say,  what  of  £dwin  I** 

*^  Sooner  or  latcr^  it  muft  be  known." 

*^  Nay;  then/ I  can  difcern,    Andn  he,  ishd^ 
dead**^  ■  :h.-;;.    .-.;: 

^'  Here  is  the  record  of  his  fate  "  faid  Mr.  Bar^ 

*        ...         j» 

clay,  prefenting  to  his  daughter  a  London  paper. 
She  receive^  it  wit^c^tren\bling  hajvl,  and  through 
the  ie2^r3  of  mifery  too  plainly  read  the  confirma* 
tion  of  her  fears.  In  vain,  *•  with  courage  half 
divjne,  he.  oppo(ed  the  foe's  fuperior  force.  Vic- 
tory, which  long  flood  doubtful,  declared  againft 
|)im;  and,  with  his  fiiattered  veifel,  he  became  a 
pifize  to  the  proud  fons  of  France.  The  friendljr 
hand  of  death-^fo  ran  the  fad  repoirt-*-£bon  fnatch- 
ed  tl;teiF  pdfoner  fi:om  them,  unlocked  the  chains 
of  bondage,  and  gave  bis  noble  fpirit  freedom,       ' 

But  who  can  paint  the  agony  that  filled  the  bo- 
foms  of  his  friends!  and  chiefly  thine,  fweet  maid! 
whofefond  imaghration  had  given  to  the  view  of 
playful  fancy  air ^rawn  vrfions  of  delight!  Delu- 
sive Hope!  fiithlefs  guide !  how  doft  thou  lead 
the  uiifufpefting  mind  aftray  with  gilded  profpe6ls 
of  ehangelefs  bltft  and  never-fading  joy !  yet  that 
•^      •   ^■•.>    '     '     '  ^"         •  ^hici^^ 


t^hich  thou  inAni^ed  us  (o  purfue^  is  but  aphao^ 
torn ;  a  fhadow  that  flics  our  anxious  grafp,  and 
dudes  our  eager  embrace ! 

The  gentle  Emily,  too,  with  dreaming  eyes, 
jHdd  cortorcd  foul,  bemoans  the  lofs  of  father,  bro- 
ther, friend;  and  mocks  the  force  of  language  t& 
^peak  her  forrows,  or  defcribe  her  woe^ 

It  is  faid  that— 

^^— "Ay  fellowship  in  woe. 
Scarcely  half  our  pain  we  know," 

Atid,  indeed^  the  power  of  fympathy  greatly  aL 
leviates  diftr6fs,  and  operates  as  a  pleafing  antidote 
againft  misfortune.  The  mutual  forrow  of  Laura^ 
arid  her  friend,  contributed  more  to  allay  the  poig-, 
nancy  of  their  grief,  than  the  moft  ftudied  elo« 
quence  could  have  effe3;ed ;  and  the  tendernefs 
of  the  hc^fpitable  Mr.  Barclay,  tended  infinitely  to 
the  recovery  of  thofe  amiable  friends. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Mr,  Barclay  readily  per- 
ceived that  his  daughter's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  £d« 
win  arofe  not  folely  from  the  friendlhip  Ibe  bore 
to  Emily.  Love,  he  concluded,  had  by  far  the 
l^&teft  (hare  in  her  diftrefs;  and  when  Ihc  bad 
ii^  fome  meafure  recovered  her  former  tranquillity^ 
IfC  vcj^ured  to  eitprefs  bis  fcntiments  freely  on  the 

(ttbjeat 
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^bjed.  Laura  confirmed  his  fufptciona ;  and  the 
fond  father^  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  of  hii 
child,  lamented  the  difappointment  of  her  chafte 
and  honeft  love* 

The  minds  of  Laura  and  her  friend^  though 
greatly  tranquillized^  ftill  retained  a  portion  of 
uneafinefs^  that  vifibly  impaired  their  conftitutions^ 
Mr.  Barclay  propofed  an  excurfion  to  Briftor; 
the  propriety  of  which  was  ftrongly  recommended 
by  the  advice  of  their  phyfician;  and^  the  ladies 
made  no  oppofition  to  the  journey.  Every  pre.* 
paration  was  therefore  immediately  made;  and 
Laura  and  her  friend^  attended  by  Mr.  Barclay-— 
Mrs.  Barclay  having  declined  accompanying  them^ 
fet  out  for  the  refidence  of  his  fon« 

The  news  of  Edwin's  fate  had  alfo  reached  Lo* 

tenzQ,  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers; 

and  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  the  removal  of 

the  only  obftacle— in  his  own  mind,  at  leaft-^that 

impeded  the  accomplifliment  of  his  wifhes^    Con* 

eluding  that  the  mind  of  Laura  would  be  much 

agitated  by  this  melancholy  circumftance,  he  a^ 

voided  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay;    contenting 

himfelf  with  writing  to  that  gentleman  a  letter  of 

condolence  on  the  lofs  of  his  friend;  and  fanned 

bis  new-born  hope,  that  promift;d  the  completiont 

^f  his  fbnd  defiret* 

At 
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At  this  ihbfhent,  the  pride  that  fhould  have 
held  in  remembrance  the  leffoii  of  prudence^ 
which  the  objeO:  of  .his  paffion  had  read  to  hiin, 
forfook  his  haughty  and  imperious  mind,  and  lov* 
and  hope  alone  reigned  in  his  bofom.  That  he 
loved  j(^aufa,  that  his  pai^on  was  pure  and  diC. 
interefted,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  who  fhall  fay 
that  it  fixed  on  her  an  obligation  ?  His  fohdnets 
was  not  her  crime,  but  his  misfortund. 

The  ftfuggles  of  Pride  and  Lcive,  iti  the  mind 
of  this  young  rioblemin,  made  him  very  reftlefs 
and  udeafy.  Love  frequently  urged  him  to  for- 
get the  infult  he  had  received  from  oflFended 
beauty,  and  foraetimes  led  him  on  the  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  Laura;  but,  before  he  reached  the 
houfe,  pride  would  rufli  into  bis  mind,  and  roufe 
indignant  pafSon  from  difgraceful  flumber,  check 
his  vagrant  fteps,  and  cpndufl  him  back  a  valTal 
to  her  fupcrior  powef.  Thus  was  he  tortufed 
from  day  to  day,  from  hout  to  hour,  and  when, 
at  length,  his  fondnefs  fuccefsfully  combatted  the 
temonftrances  of  his  pride,  and  unimpeded  he 
reached  the  manfion  of  his  love,  his  high-raifed 
hopes  ended  in  a  cruel  difappointment* 

Oppofition  generally  ftrengtbened  the  perfeve- 
rance  of  Lorenzo;  and  his  temper  always  fpurned 
at  redraint*    His  r-efoives  now  were  to  purfue 

Laura 
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'  (LaiirsL — ^the  tatiofmunicative  diFpofiHoh  of  Ktrs; 
Barclay  having  informed  him  where  (he  was  fp^t 
•«^and  again  intrude  on  her  ear  the  fubjeft  ^f 
love*     With  ^is  refolatit)n»  ht  quitted  Mrs.  Bar- 
cky ;  and»  as  foon  as  his  chaife  and  baggage  were 
-got  ready^  he  fct  off  for  Btiftol.     Here  he  found 
.  die  indifpolition  of  Mifs  Barclay  but  feebly  mea- 
led*    The  alteration  which  grief  had  made  in  her 
features^  excited  in  his  bread   the  moft  painfiil 
fenfations  ;  and  he  could  fcarcely  credit  the  evi* 
dence  ot  his  fight,  that  the   form  on  which  he 
gazed  was  the  once  blooming  Laura.     His  intro^ 
duftiort  to  the  family  evinced  much  embarraflment^ 
and^  when  he  faluted  the  fair  obje6t  of  his  love^  ji 
tear  ftarted  from  his  eye. 

Laura  now  plainly  faw,  tliat  the  paffion  which 
'his  lordlhip  entertained  for  her  was  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  eafily  eradicated;  and  (he  forefaw 
that  its  profecution  would  embitter  het  future! 
tnoments.  She  difclofed  the  Ctuation  of  hdr  heatt 
to  her  friend;  but  fhe  couM  only  lament  the  ex* 
iflence  of  his  lordfliip's  attachment^  and  wHs  to- 
tally unable  to  afford  her  anxieties  any  relief. 
The  brother  of  Laura  had  already  engaged  thd 
'good  opinion  of  Emily;  and,  though  fhe  flrug- 
gled  much  againfl:  the  rifing  paflion^  fhe  found 
that  he  evefy  day  gained  more  of  her  efteem. 

I^  She 
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She  bluflied  aud  trembled  when  he  addreffed  her  5 
and  her  confufion  difclofed  to  him  the  ftate  of 
her  heart,  while  her  eyes  confirmed  the  conqueft 
he  had  made.  Young  Barclay,  imtperfed  as  he 
was  in  an  extenfive  line  of  bufinefs,  and  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance  hourly  demanded  his  at- 
tention, could  not  forego  the  pleafing  contem- 
plation of  Emily's  fuperior  worth ;  and,  before  be 
had  fcarcely  confidered  the  fu^jeS,  found  himfelf 
in  love. 

And  now  Lorenzo,  mortified  at  the  coldnefs 
and  indifference  with  which  Mifs  Barclay  treated 
his  paffion,  difclofed  to  her  father  the  affeftion  he 
bore  her,  and  folicited  from  him  the  honour  of 
her  hand.  Mr.  Barclay  could  find  in  his  mind  no 
objedtion  to  his  lordfhip's  fuit:  he  informed  him 
of  the  partiality  his  daughter  had  borne  the  gallant 
Edwin,  and  of  his  determination  never  to  violate 
her  inclinations;  and  that,  if  his  lordihip  could 
win  her  confent,  he  would  himfelf  do  nothing  to 
impede  the  completion  of  his  wifhes. 

Lorenzo  well  knew  that  the  integrity  of  Mr, 
Barclay  was  not  to  be  (haken,  and  therefore  fub- 
mitted  to  this  decifion.  He  now  redoubled  his 
alfiduities  to  Laura,  and  employed  every  art  to 
win  her  favour.— 
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'«  He  urg'd  his  fuit  with  all  the  fervent  zeal 
That  honeft  love  and  paffion  could  infpire; 
Difplay*d  the  glories  of  imperial  greatnefs. 
To  catch  the  fair,  and  make  her  fancy's  flave  : 
Nor  were  his  wondVous  fufF'rings  left  unnotic'd. 
To  raife  a  fpark  of  pity  in  her  mind. 
And  then  by  art  to  fan  it  into  love; 
But  all  his  laboured  eloquence  was  vain.* 

Again  he  left  the  unrelenting  fair,  and  fought 
for  relief  in  the. haunts  of  diffipation;  while,  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  one  who  gave  her  pain,  the  ftill 
melancholy  Laura  returned  to  her  village,  and 
lived  fecluded  in  the  bofom  of  folitude*  But  foli- 
tude  could  afford  her  no  peace.  Memory,  with 
increafing  fondnefs,  dwelt  enraptured  on  the  image- 
of  Edwin;  and  grief  and  wretchednefa  drained 
from  her  the  fprings  of  life, 

Mr.  Edward  Barclay^  who  had  accopppanied 
his  father  home,  had  now  more  leifure  to  examine- 
the  merits  of  his  filler's  friend,  and  to  cultivate 
her  efteem.  Little  penetration  ferved  to  difcover^ 
the  one,  and  he  had  fome  time  been  in  the  full  poffef- 
fion  of  the  other.  He  ftated  to  his  father  the  fenti' 
ments  he  entertained  for  his  fair  ward^  and  re-i. 
ce;ived  from  him  an  unequivocal  affent  to  purfue^ 
hjs  in,cIination.;$.  Without  any  further  befitatipn^ 
K  14  therefore^ 
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therefote,  he  dilblofed  to  Emily  the  partiality- he 
bore  hm>  and  folicited  the  honour  of  her  handi 
With  becoming  modefty  the  blufhing  mard  coo^i^ 
fefled  a  mutual  fondnefs^  and  confirmed  her  lo- 
ver's happineft. 

Meanwhile,  the  imperious  Lorenzo,  urged  by 
repeated  di(appointments^  and  the  advice  of  fome 
diflblute  companions,  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated the  particulars  of  his  unfuccefsful  paifion, 
ineditated  revenge  againft  the  defpifer  of  his  love» 
It  was  their  defign  to  deal  on  her  in  one  of  her 
lonely  walks^  and  to  carry  her  oflF  by  force.  •  For 
this  purpofe^  his  tordfliip,  s^ttended  by  a  brace  of 
<}i{banded  officers,  who  chiefly  lived  by  the  flat- 
tery of  their  tongues,  arrived  at  his  country  refi^- 
dence.  Here  they  iiniflied  their  plan  of  oper- 
ations, and  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
moment  that  was  to  put  them  into  execution. 
Nor  were  they  long  held  in  fufpenfe.  Laura,  one 
evening,  withdrawing  from  Emily  and  her  lover, 
(Kre6iedher  fl:eps  to  the  brow  of  the  neighbouring 
cliff,  as  was  now  become  her  frequent  cuftom,  to 
gaze  on  the  liquid  main,  and  view  the  approach 
of  diftant  fails,  as  if  expe£ling  the  arrival  of  her 
love.  To  this  place  Lorenzo  and  his  aflbciates 
watched  the  un{ufpe£ling  maid,  concealing  them^ 
fclve3  in  a  finall  grove  of  firs  at  a  ihort  diftance^ 
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yaiting  the  labourers  defeition  of  the  ieldr,  aact 
the  coming  on  of  ihe  eveoing,  if  (he  (faould  co». 
tinue  her  ftay,  as  fhe  generally  did,  to  that  late 
hour,  to  favour  their  defigns* 

And  now  a  diftant  veflEel  caught  the  watchful 
eye  of  Laura.  A  brifk  gale  filled  the  fwelling  fails, 
and  drove  her  towards  the  Ihore.  The  weary  pi- 
lot heaved  the  lead;  the  anchor  was  caft,  and  all 
her  fails  unfurled.  In  a  few  minutes  after^  a  boat 
was  thrown  out,  and  manned,  which  made  for  the 
fhove.  Imagination  pidured  tq  the  mitid  of  Laura 
hei^^pver's  return;  nor  did  her  food  idea  fade 
s^way^  till  (he  beheld  the  boat  on  the  beach,  and- 
faw  the  tattered  garments  of  the  fun-bur^t  crew. 
She  concluded  that  the  veflel  was  manned  with 
thoCe  fort  of  people  whp  frequent  this  part  of  the 
coaft  to  difpofe  of  contraband  goods ;  and,  thus 
difappointed,  fhe  turned  from  the  fcene^  and  (ought 
with  ftrcaming  eyes  her  father's  houfe.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  fhe  walked  a  dozen  yards,  before 
ike  beard  feverat  voices  behind  ber,  which  (he 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  failors  (he  bad  (een; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  Lorenzo's  compani- 
ons ruflied  from  his  ambuflb,  and  feized  the  af^ 
(righted  Laura.  A  fecond  followed;  and  a  third 
approaghed,  which  (he  knew  to  be  Lorenzo* 

*^  Now,  Madam,"  faid  the  fcornful  lord,  ^  re- 
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iiftance  will  avail  you  little ;  you  now  are  in  my 
power.     Say,  you  will  be  mine — " 

"  Your's !"  interrupted  the  indignant  maid—* 
«^  No,  never!  No  force  on  earth  fhall  make  me 
ybur's! — Away,  Sir!  nor  interrupt  my  paffage.** 

*'  If  I  forego  the  prefent  opportunity  which  for- 
tune has  given  me,  then  may  difappointment  haunt 
me  ftill ! — Run,  Blundell,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  defire  the  poftillion  to  drive  this  way.** 

At  this  moment,  the  failors,  whom  fhe  had  be- 
fore heard,  paffed  with  a  quick  and  hurrying  pace. 
To  thefe  Laura  called  for  affiftance.  Her  voice 
operated  like  eleftricity  on  the  foremoft  of  the 
feilors,  who  were  three  in]  number :  he  inftantly 

checked  his  fteps.     Laura  proceeded "For 

Heaven's  fake,  good  fellows!  proteft  me  from 
the  rude  infults  of  thefe  men;  who,  againft  my 
inclination,  are  forcing  me  from  my  parents!** 

The  failor,  who  had  flopped  fo  fuddenly,  now 
came  forward,  his  eyes  darting  fury;  and,  un- 
fheathing  a  fword  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proaching Lorenzo,  whofe  weapon  was  alfo  naked. 
The  companions  of  his  lordfliip  made  a  precipitate 
flight,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitlcfe  attempt 
tapaxry  the  well  dircQied  thi-ufts  of  his  antagqnilt ; 
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bui  he  was  foon  overtaken  by  one  of  the  faibrSf 
and  brought  back  to  the  fcene  of  adion. 

The  fight  of  the  fwords,  threw  Laura  into  a 
fwoon,  and  fhe  dropped  into  the  arms  of  the  third 
failor.  Such  was  her  fituation,  when  Mr.  Edwarcl 
Barclay,  alarmed  at  the  long  ftay  of  his  fifter, 
come  to  feek  her.  Lorenzo  had  fallen  beneath 
the  fword  of  the  ragged  failor ;  who,  feeing  his 
conqueft  firmly  eftabliflied,  haftened  to  the  fair 
objeft  for  whom  he  had  fought. 

The  prefence  of  her  brother,  at  the  moment 
fhe  recovered  her  fenfes,  tranquillized  her  mind; 
and  enabled  her  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  ihe 
had  been  attacked  by  Lorenzo  and  his  corapa* 
nions. 

^  *'  O  my  brave  fellow !"  faid  Mr.  Barclay,  "what 
do  we  not  owe  to  thy  generous  protection !  What 
reward  is  there,  however  great,  that  can  equal 
the  fervice  thou  haft  done  us! — But  let  us  not 
purfue  our  revenge  too  far.  Releafe  that  fellow, 
and  let  him  attend  the  guilty  lord  to  his  habita- 
tion/' 

The  chaife  now  approached,  and  the  two  oflfi.» 
cers  lifted  Lorenzo  into  it— who,  through  lofs  of 
blood,  was  unable  to  fpeak— and  drove  flowly  to- 
wards his  lord(hip*s  houfc. 

^*  How 
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*•  How  Cncerely,  my  dear  fifter,"  laid  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, *'  do  I  congratulate  your  miracttloufi  efcape 
from  the  power  of  the  proud  Lorenzo ! — My  love^ 
the  gentle  Emily,  too,  and  our  fond  parents,  who 
at  this  moment  fufFer  a  thoufand  fears,  will  fhare 
my  pleafure.— 'But  what  reward  will  you  give  your 
brave  deliverer?  My  purfe,*'  continued  he,  draw- 
ng  it  from  his  pocket,  *'  is  at  prefent  very  low — '* 
^^  Think  me  not.  Sir,*'  interrupted  the  failor,  '^fo 
lelfifli.  That  which  I  have  done,  **  overpays  it- 
fclf  in  doing;**  and  when  I  refleft  that  it  is  my 
Laura  that  I  have  fcrved         '* 

**  Your  Laura!'*  interrupted  Mr.  Barclay.— 
•^  Yes  I  Yes ! — it  is,  it  is,  my  Edwin  !"  faid  Laura, 
rufhing  into  his  extended  arms :  **  my  long  loft 
love  I" 

"  Where,  now,  is  fled  the  recolleSion  of  paft 
wretchedncfs !  The  blifs  my  longing  foul  now 
taftes,  drives  away  every  lingering  trace  of  forrow 
from  my  mind;  and  all,  now,  is  pleafure,  happinefs, 
and  love!" 

**  But  where,  where  haft  ihou  been?  How  come 
here? — You  were  reported  dead!" 

"  The  tale  is  long,  my  love  !  nor  does  it  fuit 

-the  prefent  joyful  moment.     But,  fay,  how  fares 

my  fiftcr,  my  dear  Emily  ?  Is  Ihe  well  ?'* 

«^Let 
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**  let  trie,''  faid  Mr.  Barclay,  **  wtio  Kotd  at)i 
Intcreft  in  her  hearty  who  prize  her  happinefs  bc^ 
j^ond  all  other  joys  the  world  can  boaft;  let  mt 
report  the  joyful  tidiiigs,  that  flie  is  well !  that  fli^ 
is  happy !  faVe  when  the  remembrance  of  her  broi^ 
ther's  fancied  fate  recti  rs  to  her  memory^  and  iii^ 
ierriipt^  her  joy.— But  come,  llfter-^-brother— it 
for  fo  I  now  may  call  you;  let  Us  feek  our  dcu 
^poiiding  friends^  and  calmi  each  anxious  feaf« 
The  prefence  of  my  dear  Laura,  and  of  him  whofe 
Memory  they  fondly  cheriffi,  will  bariifh  every 
forrow  arid  leave  their  minds  fiifceptible  only  of 
Joy. 

The  impatience  with  which  }Ar.  and  A/trs.  £ar<* 
day  waited  the  return  of  their  children,  and  tht 
inquietude  Emily  fufFered  from  the  abfence  of  her 
friend  and  lover,  were  amply  compenfated  in  the 
arrival  of  the  gallant  Edwin  from  the  gloom  of  al 
foreign  prifon ;  \^here,  it  feems,  he  had  long  been 
confined^  and  from  which  he  had  juft  been  fet  it 
liberty.  The  report  of  his  death  was  ah  errpr,  ori- 
ginating from  his  having  been  fo  defperatelj^ 
wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  deck. 

.  The  retiirn  of  Edwin  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  union  with  Lalira,  and  that  of  Mn  Edward 
Barclay  with  the  gentle  Emily;  while  the  proud 
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Lorenzo,  flowly  recovering  from  his  wounds,  re* 
treated  from  the  village,  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  errors  of  education !  and  leaving  the  young 
couples  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  felicity 
which  a  mutual  and  honeft  love  is  capable  of  af- 
fording. 


ON 

SUPERSTITION. 

SUPERSTITIO  N  is  the  great  defpot  of  our  mi- 
ferable  globe.  This  is  the  moft  powerful  enemy 
of  that  pure  and  fpiritual  worfhip  which  fhould 
be  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Let  us  deteft  this 
unnatural  monftef,  that  has  ever  been  dabbing  the 
breaft  of  its  mothdr,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
nourifhment.  'Tis  a  ferpent  that  involves  reli- 
gion in  its  folds,  and  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 
crulh  its  head  without  hurting  the  vi6lim  which  it 
infe6:s  and  devours^ 


VERSES 
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V  E  R  S  E  S, 

Addressed  to  a  TOUJ^G  LABT 

ON  HER  MARRIAGE.  ! 

THE  Avofld's  efteem  be  you  content  to  gain. 
Its  admiration  leave  the  gay  and  vain:         * 
To  flattVy  now  no  longer  lend  your  car, 
But  fpeak  with  caution,  and  with  caution  hear : 
Regard  not  fops,  though  they  in  raptures  (Wear 
You're  born  for  conqueft,  and  divinely  fair; 
O  let  the  coxcombs  fee  you  can  defpifc, 
And  find  a  fool,  though  bid  in  gay  difguife ; 
Each  prating  puppy  then  Ihall  hold  his  tongue. 
Nor  even  fcandal  do  your  honour  wrong;—- 
Your  hufband's  love  your  firft  attention  claims. 
If  he  approves,  no  matter  then  who  blames : 
And  take  this  truth,  though  in  no  flow'ry  flrain^ 
That  love  once  loft  is  ne*er  renewed  again : 
An  oath,  my  dear,  you  to  high  Heaven  hmt 

made. 
Each  power  ftood  witnefs  while  the  words  wer^ 

faid; 
Though  unpolite,  I  muft  the  truth  convey^ 
Be  not  furpriz'd,  you  promised  to  obey : 
Obedience  pure,  and  undifguis'd  by  art; 
That  takes  its  rife  from  virtue  in  the  heart; 

L  3  TUK 
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That  fprings  from  love  to  fordid  minds  unknown, 
And  reigns  in  teippers  generous  as  your  own; 
P  may  the  man,  who  from  the  altar  led 
Thy  blooming  beauties  to  the  bridal  bed ; 
Who  took  thee  blufhing  in  thy  virgin  charms. 
And  found  a  Heaven  of  love  Vithitt  thine  amis  \ 
Sooth'd  by  thy  friendftiip^  ne*ef  repent  the  bourt 
He  gave  his  foul  a  vid:im  to  love's  power; 
O  be  it  thine,  by  each  endearing  art. 
To  gain  tlie  foft  dominion  o'er  bis  heart ; 
Then  when  the  beauties  of  thy  form  Iball  fade. 
By  ficknefs  wafted,  ojr  by  age  decay 'd; 
Thy  mind  fliall  then  the  traniient  charms  fupply. 
And  give  thofe  beauties  that  can  never  die. 


AN 

ArNECDOTE. 

.:Jk  PARISH  in  Lincolnfhire  was  fome  yeari 
•^^  ago,  the  refidence  of  a  Sir  John  Trollop, 
in  which  he  difplayed  many  a£ts  of  liberality;  a«- 
mong  others  he  beautified  the  church  and  erefted 
a  lofty  fpire.  The  inhabitants  to  teftify  their  gra* 
titude,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  ge*- 
lierous  benefactor,  caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  eredied 
in  the  church,  with  one  hand  pointing  up  to  the 
'''  "'  '  ^'  "  ■■  '  ^'^   "  ■    '         ;•'   ■   fteeple, 
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(leeple.  and  the  other  downward  to  the  Tpot  where 
his  remains  we^ie  to  be  interred,  2^nd  under  thi^ 
figure  were  engratv?d  the  following  curioiis  lines; 

This  is  the  effigy  of  Siif  John  Trollop, 
Who  caus'd  tbofe  ftonp%  that  fpire  to  toll  upj^ 
i^nd  'when  that  Ga4  does  take  bis  ^ul  up; 
His  body  is  to  fiU  diat  hole  qp^ 


BODY  and  SOUL, 

TWO  inferencesi;  are  te  be  drawn  from  thin 
confideration.  Firft|^  that  we  ihould  ftocl^ 
the  foul  with  fuch  ideas^  fentiments,  and  affedions, 
as  hare  a  benign  and  falutary  influence  upon  the 
body.  Secondly,  that  we  (hould  keep  the  body, 
by  temperance,  exercife,  <fec.  in  that  ftate  which 
has  a  like  benign  and  faluury  influence  on  the 
Ibul.  Tbe  common  praQice  k  exadly  the  reverfe* 
Men  indulge  paffions  in  the  foul,  which  deftroy 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  introduce  diftempers 
into  it,  which  impair  the  powers  of  the  fouU 
Man  being  a  compound  creature,  his  happinefs  is 
not  complete  till  both  parts  of  the  compofition 
partake  of  it, 

SUICIDE. 
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SUICIDE. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  a  bookbinder,  and  4 
prifoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  bench,  hav^ 
ing  murdered  his  little  infant,  perfuaded  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  in  making  away  with  himfelf. 
This  miferable  pair  was  fodn  found  hanging  in 
their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a  yard  diftance  from 
each  other;  and  the  child  found  dead  in  the  era* 
die  in  a  feparate  apartment.  They  left  2^  letter^i 
furprifing  for  the  propriety  and  calm  refolution 
in  which  it  was  written.  They  declared  the  moft 
unremitting  induftry  could.  i\oi  obtain  a  liveH^ 
][)ood;  that  thi^  ftep  withdrew  them  from  rags  and 
^lifery,  which  they  found  inevitable ;  that  it  waa 
more  cruel  to  leave  (heir  child  behind  them, 
friendlefs  and  expofed  to  wretchednefs,  th^n  ta 
take  it  with  them;  they  trufted  in  Almighty  God, 
and  with  humble  refignation  committed  themfelvea 
to  him,  who  could  net  delight  in  the  miferies  of 
||is  cre^tqres^ 


PATRIOT](SM. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

GENUINE  patriotifm,  like  genuine  religiotti 
is  fo  feldom  pofiefled  by  thofe  who  wifh  to 
be  thought  it's  friends^  that  it  behoves  us  with  the 
firiElefl;  fcrutiny  to  infped;  the  charafters  of  fuch 
is  call  themfelves  the  advocates  of  freedom.   Many 
aflume  the  mafk  of  liberty,  that  under  the  difguife 
of  patriots  they  may^  with  more  facility,  execute 
thofe  projeds  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft  which 
are  the  main  fpring  of  all  their  adions.     Hiftory 
affords  abundant  examples  of  this  nature;  while 
we  fee  but  here  and  there  a  true  patriot,  a  friend 
ofmankind*     It  is  not  he  who  mouths  it  for  the 
public  weal,  and  makes  the  greatcft  cry  for  liber- 
ty, that  is  always  its  friend.     The  patriot  fays  lit-» 
tie,  thinks  much.     He  views  with  contempt  the 
petty  oppofiition  of  fa6tious  men,  whofe  only  aim 
is  felf— nor  fpeaks,  till  he  hears  his  country's  call) 
then,  no  one  can  be  more  ready  to   affift  in  its 
fervice.     Forgetting  every  littleconfideration  of 
cafe,  and  health,  he  feels  an  irreliftible  amorpatria 
invigorate  his  foulj  and  nerve  him  againft  the  arm 
of  oppreffion.  His  wife  and  children  though  dear- 
er than  life^  are  nothing  when  his  country  de« 
xnands  the  facrifice.     His  exiftence  he  holds  for 
its  fervice  and  yields  it  in  her  defence.  Nor  is  the 
patriot's  love  confined  to  his  own  country;  he  even 

delires 
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dcflres  tiie  freedom  dnd  hap^incli  of  liniverfai 
iman.  His  heart  paiits  to  fee  the  glorious  timei 
irheh  nations  (hall  forget  thofe  ammofities  whidi 
have  deliiged  the  woHd  with  blodd^  and  ftairied 
the  aiinsLls  of  huihahit^r;  lii^hen,  conVinted  that 
virtue  is  not  bdiinded  By  foil,  or  friendffiip  bjr  cb- 
lour^  but  that  great  and  virtilous  charafiers  ezift 
in  every  ctimatej  men  {hall  liye,  not  as  favagesj 
to  prey  on  each  other,  but  as  children  of  the  fame 
All-beneficent  JEieing-,  ^ho  created  therri  to  live 
in  harmony  and  love.  How  differfent  from  thwj 
is  the  man  who^  \irith  liberty  on  bis  tongue,  ufd 
it  only  td  allure  the  mliltitucie;  while  his  aim  ii 
place  and  penfiorl.  To  fuch  are  we  indebted  foif 
all  our  national  niisfottunes.  When  they  havei 
obtained  theii*  end,  we  often  find  thofe  who  made 
the  nioft  rioife  for  libefty,  purfue  mieafiires  inimU 
tal  tof  the  public  good.  We  fiiould  praife  rathcf 
than  blame  the  people  fot  fufpeflEing  thofe  n^ho 
#6uld  be  thought  champions  for  their  rights  and 
liberties;  fince  experience  evinces^  that  the  cha^i 
rafter  of  a  true  patriot  U  not  always  found  in  the 
man  who  profefies  to  bef  oiile.  A  true  patriot  muft 
be  a  virtuous  man^ 


DISTRESS 
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t>lSTRESS  ENCOURAGED  BY  HOPE; 

t 

THE   HISTORY  OF  MELISSA, 

II^ECEI VED,  a  few  wedks  ago,  an  accouM  of 
the  death  of  a  lady  whofe  n^me  is  known  16 
taany,  but  thd  *«  eventful  hiftory'*  of  whofe  life 
has  been  conimuriicated  to  few:  t6  me  it  has  been 
often  related  dutiiig  al  Idng  and  intimate  acqiiainU 
ance;  and  as  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  livingi 
upon  whom  the  making  it  public  can  refleft  un- 
merited diflionour,  ot  whdfe  delicacy  or  virtue 
can  fuffer  by  the  relation,  I  think  I  dwe  tb  man- 
kind a  feries  of  events  from  \^hich  the  wretched 
may  derive  comfort,- and  the  moft  forlol-n  may  bd 
encouraged  id  hope;  as  mifery  is  alleviated  by  the 
contemplation  of  yfct  deeper  diftrefs,  and  the  niind 
fortffied  againft  defpair  by  indances  of  unexp^fl- 
bd  rdfef. 

The  fathet  of  Melifla  was  the  younger  fon  of  a 
country  gentleman  whopoffeffdd  an  eftate  of  about 
five  hundred  a  year;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the  in- 
heritance of  the  eldcl-  brother,  and  as  there  were 
three  fifters  t6  be  provided  for,  he  was  at  about 
fixteen^  taken  from  Eton  fchool,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  cpnfiderable  merchant  at  Briftol.  The  young 
gentleman,  whofe  imagination  had  been  fired  by 
the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  viftories  gained  by 
^^  }A  magnanimous 


magnanimous  prefumption,  and  the  wonders  dif^ 
covered  by  daring  curiofity,  was  not  difpofed  to 
confider  the  acquifition  of  wealth  as  the  limit  of 
Jiiis  ambition^  or  the  repute  of  honeft  induftry  9^ 
the  tq|al  of  his  fame.  He  regarded  his  fituatioti 
as  fervile  and  ignominious,  as  the  degradation  of 
his  genius  and  the  preclufion  of  his  hopes;  and 
longing  to  go  in  fearch  of  adventures,  be  negleded 
his  bulinefs  as  unworthy  of  his  attention^  beard  the 
remonftrances  of  his  mafter  with  a  kind  of  fullen 
difdain,  and  after  two  years  legal  flavery,  made 
his  efcapej  and  at  the  next  town  enlifted  himfelf  a 
ibldier;  n^t  dpubting  but  that,  by  his  military 
meritj  and  the  fortune  of  war,  he  ft^)uld  return  a 
general  officer,  to  the  confufion  of  thpfe  who 
would  have  buried  him  in  the  obfcurity  ojF  a 
compting-houfe.  H(C  found  oieans  effeflually  to 
elude  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  as  it  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  prevent  their  officious  en- 
deavours to  ruin  his  projeS,  and  obftruS:  bis  ad«* 
vancement* 

H/s  was  fent  with  other  recruits  to  London,  and 
ibon  afterwards  quartered  with  the  reft  of  his  com^ 
pany  in  a  part  of  the  country,  which  was  fo  remote 
from  all  with  whom  he  had  any  connexion,  that 
he  nb  longq:  dreaded  a  difcovery« 

II 
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It  happened  that  he  went  one  day  to  the  houfe 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  his  comrade, 
w4iO  was  become  -acquainted  with  the  chamber, 
maid,  and  by  her  intereft  aidmitted  into  the  kit. 
<hen.     This  gentleman,  whofe  age  was  fomething 
more  than  fixty,  had  been  about  two  years  married 
to  a  fecond  wife,  a  young  woman  who  had  faeeoi 
well  educated  and  lived  in  the  polite  worid,  but 
bad  no  fortune.     By  his  firft  wifp,  whp  had  been 
dead  about  ten  years,  be  Hadfeveral  children;  the 
youngeR  was  a'  daughter  who  had  j4ft  entered  hei< 
fevcnteenth  year;  fhe  was  very  taill  for  her  age; 
had  a  fine  complexion,  good  features,  and  was 
well  Ihaped;  but  her  father,  whofe  aflPcftion  for 
her  was  mere  inftinft,  as  much  as  that  of  a  brute 
for  its  young,  utterly  neglefled  her  education.    It 
was  impdffible  for  him  he  (aid,  to  live  without  her; 
and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have  her  attended* 
byagovernefs  and  proper  matters  in  a  place  fa 
remote  from  Loridqnj,  (he  was  fiiSered  to  continue 
illiterate  and  uhpoliihed;  fhe  knew  no  entertain-, 
ment  higher  than  a  gzmt  of  romps  with  the  (er- 
vantsi  Ihe  becaroK  their  ctonfident,  and  trufte<| 
dem  in  return^  nor  did  flie  think  ber(elf  haj^y: 
any  where  but  i^  the  kitdien*. 

•M  t^  Qa{)rK(iqu^  bpiai^  .of^htr  father  hjadi 

^ever  conciliated  her  affe6iion,  ih^e  perceived  it 

^  Ma  abate 
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abate  upon  liis  marriage  witboal  regret.  She  fuf- 
fered  no  new  reftraint  from  her  new  mother,  who 
obferved  it  with  a  fecret  fatisfa&ion  that  Mifs  had 
been  ufed  tohide  herfelf  from  vifitort,  as  neither 
knowing  bow  to  behave  or  being' fit  to  be  feen,  and 
cbofe  rather  to  conceal  her  defeds,  by  excluding 
her  from  company,  than  to  (upply  them  by  putting 
her  to  a  boarding-fchooL 

Mifs,  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  fhe  ex. 
pe8ed  her  fweet  heart,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
merry,  ftole  down  fiairs,  and,  without  fcruple, 
made  one  in  a  party  at  blind  man's  buff.  The 
{oldier  of  fortune  was  firuck  with  her  perfon,  and 
difcovered,  or  thought  he  difcovered  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  nature,  feme  graces  which  are  polifhed 
by  the  labour  of  art.  However,  nothing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  an  adventure  could  be  indiffer- 
ent to  him ;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the 
hope  of  carrying  off  a  young  lady  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  a  common  foldier,  without  revealing  his 
birth,  or  boafting  of  his  expe&ations. 

In  this  attempt  he  beeame  very  affidnous,  and 
facteeded.  The  company  being  ordered  to  Mr 
notber  place,  Betty  and  her  young  miftrefr  depart- 
ed early  in  the  morning  with  their  gallants;  and 
t!iiereWmg  a  privileged  chapel  in  the  next  town 
they  were  married.     '   '  '  ^ 

The 
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TBe  old  gentleman  as  foon  as  he  was  infqnne4 
that  his  daughter  was  milling,  made  fo  diligent  and 
icrupulous  an  enquiry  after  her,  that  he  learned 
with  whom  and  which  way  fhe  was  gone;  bei 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  purfued  her,  not  without 
curfes  and  imprecations;  difcovering  rather  the 
tranfports  of  rage,  than  the  emotions  of  tendernefs, 
and  refeoting  the  offence  rather  as  the  rebellioa 
of  a  flave,  than  the  difobedience  of  a  child.  He 
did  tiot,  however,  overtake  them  till  the  marriage 
bad  been  confummated,  of  which  when  he  was  in- 
^rm^d  by  the  hufband^  he  turned  from  him  with 
cxpreffions  of  brutality  and  indignation;  fwearin^ 
never  to  forgive  a  fault  which  he  had  taken  no 
care  to  jprevem. 

The  young  couple,  notwithftanding  their  union 
Cbequendy  doubled  their  diftrefs,  ftill  continued 
fond  of  each  other.  The  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
the  hope  of  prcfumption  were  not  yet  quelled  in 
the  young  foldier;  and  he  received  orders  to  at- 
tend  King  William,  when  he  went  to  the  fiege  of 
Namur,  ^wi^h  exultation  and  tranfport,  believing 
bis  elevation  to  independance  and  diftin6tion  as 
certain  ^s  if  be  had  been  going  to  take  poiTeffion 
of  a  title  and  eftate.  His  wife  who  had  been  fome 
m^Miths  pregnant,  as^fhe  had  no  means  of  fub£ift« 
fKice  in  his  abfence,  procured  a  paflage  with  him. 
u-r'  When 
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tVhen  fhe  came  on  fhore  and  mingled  with  the 
erowd  that  followed  the  camp^  wretches  who  with« 
out  compun6tion  wade  in  human  blood  to  ftrip 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  whom  horror  becomet 
familiar  and  compaffion  impoffible,  Ihe  was  terri- 
fied :  the  difcourfe  of  the  women,  rude  and  un<i 
poiiflied  as  fhe  was,  covered  her  with  confufion^ 
and  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the  men  filled  her 
with  indignation  and  difguft :  her  maidBetty,  who 
had  alfo  attended  her  hufband,  was  the  only  per*^ 
fon  with  whom  fhe  could  converfe,  and  from 
^hom  fhe  could  hope  the  affiftance  of  which  fho 
was  fo  foon  to  (land  in  need. 

In  the  mean  time  fhe  found  it  difficult  to  fub«« 
fift;  but  accidentally  hearing  the  name  of  an  offi« 
cer,  whom  fhe  remembered  to  have  vifited  her 
mother  foon  after  her  marriage,  fhe  applied  tohim, 
told  him  her  name,  and  requefled  that  be  would 
afford  her  his  prote£t;ion,  and  permit  her  to  take 
care  of  bis  linen*  With  this  requeft  the  caqptaiii' 
complied ;  her  circumftances  became  lefs  diflreff* 
ed,  and  her  mind  more  eafy;  but  new  calamity 
fuddenly  overtook  her;  fhe  faw  her  hufband 
march  to  an  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  fav 
him  brought  back  defperately  wounded  at  night* 
The  next  day  he  was  removed  in  a  waggon  with 
many  others  whow^re  in  the  fame  condition,  to  w 
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place  of  great  fafety,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three 

leagues,  where  proper  care  might  be  taken  of  their 

grounds.     She  intreated  the  captain  to  let  her  go 

in  the  waggon  with  him ;  but  to  this  he  could  noc 

confent,  becaufe  the  waggon  would  be  filled  with 

tjiofe  who  neither  were  able  to  walk^  nor  could  be 

kft  behind.     He  prpoiifed,  however,  that  if  ihe 

would  ftay  till  the  next  day»  he  would  endeavour 

tQ  procure  her  a  pafl^ige;  but  ihe  chofe  rather  to 

fi^lpw.  the  waggon  on  foot,  than  to  be  abfent  from 

her  luifband.    She  could  not,  however,  keep  pace 

n^itb  k,  and  fhe  reached  the  hofpital  but  juft  time 

IQ  kiiee)  down  by  him  upon  fome  clean  draw,  to 

f^.him  fink  under  the  laft  agony,  and  hear  the 

grotfn  that  is  repeated  no  more.    The  fatigue  of 

the  journey,  and  the  perturbation  of  her  roindf 

ilDixi&diately  threw  her  into  labour,  and  ihe  lived 

Imt  to  be  delivered  of  Meliffa,  who  was  thus  in 

tkfi  mod  helplefs  ftate  left  without  father,  mother 

^3f  friendf  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circmftances 

^hich  could  fkffi>rd  no  hope  of  reward  to  the  ten-« 

^ernefs  that  (hould  attempt  the  prefervation  of  her 

life,  uid  among  perfons  who  were  become  obdu- 

jrate  and  infenfible,  by  having  been  long  ufed  td 

iee  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 

It  happened  that,  among  thoTe  whom  accident 
«^4iftrie&h9d-b;rought  together  at  the  birth  of 

Meliffa,, 
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Melifla,  there  was  a  young  woman  whofc  liufband 
had  fallen  in  the  late  engagement^  and  who  a  few 
days  before  had  loft  a  little  boy  that  (he  fuckled« 
This  perfon,  rather  perhaps  to  relieve  berfelf  from' 
an  inconvcniency,  than  in  compaffion  to  the  or- 
phan, put  it  to  her  breaft;  but  whatever  was  het 
motive,  (he  believed  that  the  affording  fuftenance 
to  the  living,  conferred  a  right  to  the  apparel  of 
the  dead,  of  which  fhe  therefore  took  poffelBon; 
but  in  fearching  her  pocket  (he  found  only  a  tbim* 
ble,  the  remains  of  a  pocket  looking  glafs,  about 
the  value  of  a  penny  Dutch  mon^y^  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  marriage.  The  paper,  which  flie 
could  not  read,  (he  gave  afterwards  to  the  captain^ 
who  was  touched  with  pity  at  the  relation  whic^ 
an  inquiry  after  his  laundrefs  produced.  He  coin« 
manded  the  woman  who  had  preferved  the  infant^ 
to  be  called  and  put  her  into  the  place  of  it's  mother^ 
This  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  care  of  it  tilt 
the  captain  returned  to  England,  with  whom  (he 
alfo  returned,  and  became  his  fervant. 

This  gentleman,  as  foon,  as  he  had  fettled  his 
immediate  concerns,  fent  Melifla  under  the  care 
of  her  nurfe  to  her  grandfather;  and  inclofed  the 
certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage  in  a  letter  con- 
taining an  account  of  her  death,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  infant  had  been  preferved.    He  knew^ 

that 
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^l^at  thofe  who,  had  beenpnce  dear  to  us,  by  what- 
/ever  offenqe  they  may  have  alienated  our  affec- 
tions, when  livings  are .  aerally  remembered  with 
itend^rpefs  .when  dead;  >.d  that  after  the  grave 
has  ibeltered  them  {to)^\ur  refentment,  and  rcD- 
dered  reconciliation  impoffible,  we  often  regret  as 
ievere  tbatcondud:  which  before  we  approved  as 
juft;  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  parental  fond* 
nefs  which  an  old  man  had  once  felt  for  his  daugh- 
ter, would  revive  at  the  fight  of  her  offspring;  that 
Ithe  memory  of  her  fault  would  be  loft  in  the  fenfc 
of  her  misfortunes;  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  atone  for  that  inexorable  refentment  which  pro- 
duced them,  by  cherifhing  a  life  to  which  fhe  had,' 
as  it  were,  transferred  her  own.  But  in  thefe  ex- 
peftations,  however  reafonabJe,  he  was  miftaken. 
The  old  man,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  mef- 
fenger  that  the  child  was  his  grand-daughter,  whom 
Ihe  was"  come  to  put  ilnder  his  proteftion,  refufed 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  difmif^ 
fed  her  with  menaces  apd  infults.  The  knowledge 
of  every  uncomnion  event  fooa  becomes  general 
W  a  i:ountry  town.  An  uncle  of  Meliffa's,  whp 
|iad  been  rejefted  by  his  father  for  having  married 
kis  maid,  heard  this  frefli  ii)ftance  of  his  brutality 
with  grief  and  indignation;  he  fent  immediately 
for  the  child  and  the  letter,  and  affured  the  fervant 
that  bis  niece  jhpuld  want  nothing  which  he  could 
',  N  teftow ; 
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beftowt  to  beftow  roucb^  indeed  wlis  not  in  his 
power,  for  his  father  having  obftinately  perfifted 
in  his  refentmenty  his  whole  fupport  was  a  little 
farm  which  he  rented  of  the  'fquife;  but  as  be 
was  a  good  ceconomift  and  bad  no  children  of  bit 
own,  be  lived  decently ;  nor  did  he  throw  away 
content,  becaufe  his  father  had  denied  him  afflu* 
ence. 

Meliffa,  who  was  compaflionated  for  her  mo- 
ther's misfortune,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been  par- 
ticularly informed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who  had 
returned  a  widow  to  her  friends  in  the  country, 
was  not  lefs  beloved  for  her  own  good  qualities; 
ihe  was  taught  to  read  sind  write^  and  work  at  her 
needle,  as  foon  as  flie  was  able  to  learn ;  and  Ihe 
was  taken  Notice  of  by  all  the  gentry  as  the  pretti- 
cftgirl  in  the  place;  but  her  aunt  died  when  fee 
was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  before  fee  was 
thirteen  fee  loft  her  uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the  worlds 
ftill  helplefs,  though  her  wants  were  increafed  j 
wretched  in  proportion  as  fee  had  known  happi<* 
nefs,  fee  looked  back  with  anguife,  and  forward 
with  diftraftion;  a  fit  of  crying  had  juft  affoided 
her  momentary  relief,  when  the  Tqoire,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  tenant,  fent  for 
her  to  his  houfe.    This  gentleman  had  heard  the 

ftogr 
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ftory  from  her  uncle,  and  was  unwilling  that  a  life 
which  had  been  preferved  almoft  by  miracle, 
ihould  at  laft  be  abandoned  to  mifery;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  receive  her  into  his  family,  not 
as  a  fervant^  but  as  a  companion  to  his  daughter, 
a  young  lady  finely  accomplifhed,  and  now  about 
fifteen.  The  old  gentleman  was  touched  with  her 
diftrefs,  and  Mifs  received  her  with  great  tender- 
nefs  and  complacency  ;  fhe  wiped  away  her  tears, 
and  of  the  intolerable  anguifli  of  her  mind»  nothing 
remained  but  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  uncle^ 
whom  fhe  loved  and  reverenced  as  a  parent.  She 
bad  now  courage  to  examine  the  contents  of  a 
little  box  which  he  had  put  into  her  hand  jufl  be-^ 
fore  he  expired;  fhe  found  in  it  only  the  ceriifli-. 
cate  of  her  mother*s  marriage,  enclofed  in  the 
captain's  letter^  and  an  account  of  the  events  that 
have  been  before  related]^  which  her  uncle  bad  put 
down  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge :  the  train  of 
mournful  ideas  that  now  rufhed  upon  her  mind^ 
raifed  emotions  which,  if  they  could  not  be  fup«* 
preffed  by  reafon,  were  foon  deftroyed  by  their 
own  violence.  In  this  family,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  after  returned  to  London,  Meliffa  foon  be- 
came a  favourite:  the  good  'fquire  feemedtocon* 
fider  her  as  his  child,  and  Mifs  as  her  fifter;  fhe 
was  taught  dancing  and  mufic,  introduced  to  the 
befl  cq^mpatUy,  cl?g>ntly  dreffed,  and  allowed  fuch, 
N  a  fum% 
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fums  as  were  neceflary  for  trivial  eipences*  Youth 
feldom  fuffers  the  dread  of  to-morrow  to  intrude 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  to-day,  but  rather  regards 
prefent  felicity  as  the  pledge  of  future:  Meliflk 
was  probably  as  happy  as  if  Ihe  had  been  in  the 
aftual  poflfeflion  of  a  fortune,  that,  to  the  eafe  and 
fplendor  which  Die  enjoyed  already,  which  would 
have  added  ftability  and  independence. 

She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  thd 
only  Ion  of  her  benefaftor  wasjuft  come  from  the' 
univerfity  to  fpend  the  winter  with  his  father  in 
town.  He  was 'charmed  with  her  perfon,  behavi- 
our, and  difcourfe  j  and  what  he  could  not  but 
admire,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  commend. 
She  foon  perceived  that  he  fhewed  particular  re- 
fpeft  to  her,  when  he  thought  they  would  not  be; 
perceived  by  others;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  by  an  officious  affiduity,  and 
a  diligent  attention  to  the  moft  minute  circum- 
ftances  that  might  contribute  'to  her  pleafure.  But" 
this  behaviour  of  the'young  gentleman,  however 
it  might  giatifv  Her  vanity,  ccnild  not  fail  to  alarm 
her  fear  ;  (he  forefaw,  that  if  what  (he  had  remark-" 
ed  in  his  conduB  fhould  be  perceived  by  his  fa- 
ther and  (iftcr,  the  peace  of  the  family  would  be 
deftroyed ;  and  that  fhe  muft  either  be  (hipwreck* 
cd  in  the  ftorm^  or  thrown  over  to  appeafe  it. 

She 
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She  therefore  alFe'Qed  riot  to  perceive,  that  more 
than  a  general  cotrifdjiifance  was  intended  by  he* 
lover,  and  hoped  that  he  would  thus  be  difcoura- 
ged  from  making  kn  explicit  declaration:  but 
though  he  was  mortifieB'rft  her  difiregard  of  thai 
which  he  kne\V  (We  Could  not  but  fee,  yet  he  de- 
termined to  Jaddrefs  her  in  fuch  terms  as  fhould 
not  leave  this  provoking  neutrality  in  her  power: 
though  he  reverenced  her  virtue,  yet  he  feared 
too  much  thd  anger  of  his  father  to  think  of  ma- 
king her  his  wife :  and  he  was  too  deeply  enam- 
oured of  her  beauty,  to  relinquifh  his  hopes  of 
poffeffing  her  as  a  miftrefs.  An  opportutiity  for 
the  executing  of  his  purpofe  was  not  long  wanting: 
fhe  received  his  general  profcffions  of  love  with 
levity  and  merriment;  but  when  Ihe  perceived 
tbat  his  view, was  to  feduce  her  to  proftitution,  flie 
burft  into  tears,  and  fell  back  in  an  agony  unable 
to  fpeak.  H?  was  immediately  touched  with  grief 
and  remorfe ;  his  tendernefs  was  alarmed  at  her 
diftrcfs,  and  his  efteem  increafed  by  her  virtue; 
he  catched  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  an  atonement 
for  the  infult  fhe  had  received,  he  offered  her  mar- 
riage :  but  as  her  civaftity  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
become  his  miftrefs,  neither  would  her  gratitude 
permit  her  to  become  his  wife;  and  as  foon  as  Ihc 
was  fyfficiently  recollefled,  fhe  intreated  him  ne- 
ver more  to  urge  her  to  violate  the  obligation  fhe 

was 
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was  under  either  to  herfelf  or  to  her  benefaSor: 
♦«  Would  not,"  faid  fhe,  "  the  prefence  of  a  wretch 
whom  you  had  feduced  from  innocence  and  peace 
to  remorfe  and  guilt,  perpetually  upbraid  you; 
and  would  you  not  fear  to  be  betrayed  by  a  wifcs 
whofc  fidelity  no  kindnefs  can  fecure;  who  bad 
broken  all  the  bands  that  reftrain  the  generous 
and  the  good;  and  who  by  an  a6):  of  the  mod  fla- 
gitious ingratitude  had  at  once  reached  the  pinna* 
cle  of  guilt,  to  which  others  afrend  by  impercep- 
tible gradations."— Thefe  objeftions,  though  they 
could  neither  be  obviated  nor  evaded,  had  yet  no 
tendency  to  fubdue  defire;  he  loved  with  greater 
delicacy,  but  with  more  ardour ;  and  as  he  could 
not  always  forbear  expoflulations,  neither  could 
ihe  always  filence  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
more  efFeftually  prevent  their  being  repeated. 
Such  was  one  morning  the  fituation  of  the  two 
lovers;  he  had  taken  her  hand  into  his,  and  was 
fpeaking  with  great  eagernefs;  while  fhe  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  timerous  complacency,  and  liC- 
tenedto  him  with  attention  which  her  heart  con- 
demned; his  father  in  this  tender  moment,  in 
which  their  powers  of  perception  were  mutually 
engroffed  by  each  other,  came  near  enough  to 
hear  that  his  heir  had  made  propofals  of  marriage^ 
%nd  retired  without  their  knowledge. 
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As  he  did  not  dream  that  fuch  a  proporal  could 
pofliblybe  rejefted  by  a  girl  in  Melifla's  fituation, 
imagining  that  every  woman  believed  her  virtue 
to  be  inviolate,  if  her  perfon  was  not  proftituted, 
he  took  his  meafures  accordingly.     It  was  near 
the  time  in  which  his  family  had  been  ufed  to  re- 
move into  the  country  :  he  therefore,  gave  orders, 
that  every  thing  fliould  be  immediately  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  that  the  coach  fhould  be  rea- 
dy at  fix  the  next  morning,  a  man  and  horfe 
being  difpatched  in  the  mean  time  to  give  notice 
of  their  arrival.     The  young  folks  were  a  little 
furprized  at  this  fudden  removal ;  but  though  the 
'fquire  was  a  good-natured  man,  yet  as  he  go« 
verned  his  family  with  high  authority,  and  as  they 
preceived  fomething  had  offended  him,  they  did 
not  enquire  the  reafon,  nor  did  they  fufpeft  it. 

Melifla  packed  up  her  things  as  ufual :  and  in 
the  morning  the  young  gentleman  and  his  fitter 
having  by  their  father's  orders  got  into  the  coach, 
he  called  Melifla  into  the  parlour;  where  in  a 
few  words,  with  grelat  acrimony,  he  reproached 
her  with  having  formed  a  defign  to  marry  his  fon 
without  his  confent,  ah  a6l  of  ingratitude,  which 
he  faid  juftified  him  in  upbraiding  her  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  her, 
and  in  a  refolution  he  had  taken  that  a  bank  bill 
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of  fifty  pounds^  \^hich  he  then  put  into  her  b^nd; 
fliould  be  the  la  ft,  adding,  that  he  expetied  fbe 
fiiould  within  one  week  leave  the  houfe.  To  ihi3 
heavy  charges  (he  was  pot  in  ^  condition  to  reply, 
nor  did  he:ftay  to  fee  whether  Ihe  \vould  attempt 
It,  but  haftily  got  into  the  coach,  which  immedi-^ 
atcly  drove  from  the  door. 

Thus  was  Melifla  a  third  time,  bv  a  fudden 
and  unexpeSed  defertion,  expofed  to  penury  and 
diftrefs,  with  this  aggravation,  that  eafe  and  influ- 
ence were  become  habitual ;  and  that  though  (he 
was  not  fo  helplefs  as  at  the  death  of  her  unclj?; 
jQie  was  expofed  to  yet  greater  danger;  for  feM^ 
that  have  been  ufed  to  flumbcr  up  and  down,  and 
wake  to  feftivity,  can  rcGft  the  allurements  of 
vice,  who  ftill  offers  eafe  and  plenty,  when  the  al- 
ternative are  a  flock  bed,  and  a  garret,  fliort 
meals,  cparfe  apparel,  and  perpetual  labour.  Me- 
lifla, as  foon  as  flie  had  recovered  from  the  ftupor 
which  had  feized  her  upon  fo  aftonifliing  and 
dreadful  a  change  of  fortune,  determined  not  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  a  perfon  who  imagined  her 
to  be  unworthy  of  it;  nor  to  attempt  her  juftifi- 
cation,  while  it  would  render  her  veracity  fufpeft- 
cdi  and  appear  to  proceed  only  from  the  hope  of 
being  reftored  to  a  ftate  of  fplendid  dcpendancc, 
from  which  jealoufy  or  caprice  might  again.at  any 

time 
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k\tt\t  remove  heri  Vithout  notice  t  (he  had  not, 
indeed,  any  hope  of  being  ever  able  to  defend 
herfelf  againft  her  accufer  upon  equal  tofms;  nor 
did  (he  know  how  to  fubiift  a  fingle  day,  when 
fhe  had  ireturned  his  bill  and  quitted  his  houfe ; 
yet  fuch  was  the  dignity  of  her  fpirit,  that  flie 
immediately  inclofed  it  in  a  blank  cover,  di« 
reCled  to  him  at  his  country  houfe,  and  calling 
up  the  maidj«rho  had  been  left  to  tkke  care  of 
the  hoUfe,  fcnt  her  immediately  wkh  it  to  thi 
Poft-OfEcfe-  The  tears  then  burft  out,  which  the 
agitation  of  hei:  mind  had  before  reftrained  t  and 
Ivben  the  fervant  returnedi  fhe  told  het  all  that 
had  happened}  and  aflced  her  advice;  what  fhe 
.fliould  do.  The  gitl»  after  the  (irft  ethotions  df 
wonder  and  pity  had  fubfidpd^  told  her  thii  fhe 
,had  a  filler  who  lodged  in  a  reputiable  houfe,  and 
took  in  plain  vTork^  to  whom  fhe  would  be  wek 
tome,  as  ihe  could  aflSft  in  her  bufinefs,  of  which 
:ihe  had  often  more  than  (he  could  do;  aiid  with 
irhom  fhe  might  continue  till  fome  more  eligible 
fituatioii  toiild  be  obtained.  MelifTa  liftdned  to  this 
:propofal  as  to  the  voice  df  Heaven ;  her  liiind  was 
.fuddenly  releafed  from  the  nioft  tormenting  per- 
:plexity,  from  the  dread  of  wandering  about  without, 
money  or  employment,  €xpofed  to  the  mefiaccs  of 
,a  beadle,  or  the  infults  of  the  rabble;  Hit  was  in 
hti&e  to  fecure  her  good  fortune^  tnd  felt  fome 
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degree  of  pain  left  flie  fiiould  loCe  it  by  the  earlier 
application  of  'another ;  (he  therefore  went  imme^ 
diatcly  with  the  maid  to  her  lifter,  with  whom  it 
was  foon  agreed  that  Melifla  fhould  work  for  hef 
board  and  lodging;  for  (he  would  not  accept  as  a 
gift,  that  which  Ihe  could  by  any  means  deferve 
as  a  payrtiem. 

While  Melifla  was  a  journeywoman  to  a  per-* 
fon,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  re* 
garded  her  with  envy,  and  approached  her  with 
c^nfufion;  it  happened  that  a  fuit  of  linen  wad 
brought  from  the  milliners,  wrapped  up  in  a  newf- 
paper;  the  linen  was  put  into  the  work-bafket,  and 
the  paper  being  thrown  carelefsly  about,  MelifTii 
2tt  laft  catched  it  up,  and  was  about  to  read  it; 
tut  perceiving  it  had  been  publifhed  a  fortnight, 
wasjuft  agoingto  put  it  in  the  fire,  when  by  ah 
accidental  glance  iBie  faw  her  father's  name:  this 
immediately  engaged  her  attention^  and  with  great 
perturbation  of  mind  fhe  readati  advertifemem, 
in  which  her  father,  faid  to  have  left  his  friends 
about  eighteen  years  before,  and  to  have  entered 
either  into  the  army  of  navy,  was  direfted  to  ap- 
ply to  a  perfoti  ill  Staples  Inh»  Who  could  inlonh 
him  of  foYnethifig  gre'atty  to  his  advantage.  Tb 
'  this  perfon  Meliffa  applied  with  all  th^  ardout  6t 
curiofily,  and  all  the  tumuit  of  e^pe^atidn ;  flic 

'■"  was 
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^a$  informed  that  the  elder  brother  of  the  perfon 
mentioned  in  the  advertifement  was  lately  dead^ 
unmarried ;  that  he  was  pofleffed  of  fifteen  huni- 
dred  a  year,  five  hundred  of  which  had  defcend* 
ed  to  him  from  his  father,  and  one  thoufand  had 
been  left  him  by  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  death, 
there  being  no  male  heir,  had  been  claimed  by  his 
(iders ;  but  that  a  miftrcfs  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years,  and  who  had  been  treated  by  the 
fiippofed  heireffes  with  too  much  feverity  and  con- 
tempt, had  in  the  bittcrnefs  of  her  refentment 
pubiifhed  the  advertifement,  having  heard  in  the 
family  that  therq  wa^  a  younger  brother  abroad. 

The  conilifl  of  different  paffions  excited  with 
uncommon  violence  in  the  breaft  of  Meliffa,  de- 
prived her  for  a  time  of  the  power  of  refleSion, 
and  when  £be  bec^nie  more  calm,  (he  knew  not 
by  what  method  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  her 
right;  her  mind  was  bewildered  amidft  a  thou- 
fand pofBbilities,  and  diftreffed  by  the  apprehen- 
fion  that  all  ii\ight  prove  inefFe6luaK 

After  much  thought  and  many  projefts,  fhe 
xecollefted  that  the  captain,  whofe  fervant  brought 
her  to  England,  cJDuld  probably  afford  her  more 
affiftance  than  an}^  other  perfon;  as  he  had  often 
T)€cn  pointed  out  i<)  her  in  public  places  by  the 
O  2  'fquire 
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Tquire,  to  whom  her  ftoiy  was  well  known,  flic? 
was  acquainted  with  his  perfon^  and  knew  that 
within  a  few  months  he  was  alive :  fhe  foon  ob- 
tained directions  to  his  houfe,  and  being  readily: 
admitted  to  a  conference,  flic  told  him  with  asi 
much  prefence  of  mind  as  flie  could,  that  flic 
was  the  perfon  whom  his  compaflion  bad  contri- 
buted to  preferve  when  an  infant;  in  Confirmation 
of  which*  flie  produced  his  letter,  and  the  certifi- 
cate inclofed  in  it ;  that  by  the  death  of  a  father's 
elder  brother,  whofe  family  ftie  had  never  knowni 
flie  was  become  entitled  to  a  very  confiderabl^ 
eftate;  but  that  flie  knew  not  what  evidence  would 
be  necffeary  to  fupport  her  claipi,  how  fuch  evi- 
dence was  to  be  produced,  nor  with  whoni  toentruft 
the  management  of  an  affair  in  which  wealth  and 
influence  woi^ld  be  employed  againll  hfer.  The 
old  captain  received  her  with  that  eafy  politenefs 
-which  is  ajmoi^  peculiar  to  his  profeflion,  and 
with  a  warmth  of  benevolence  that  is  feldom  found 
in  any ;  he  congratulated  her  upon  fo  happy  and 
unexpefted  event;  and  without  the  parade  of 
plflentatious  li|)erality,  without  extorting  an  ex- 
plicit confelfioi^  of  her  indigence,  he  gave  her  a 
fetter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom  he  faid  flie  might 
with  the  utmofl  fccurity  confide,  and  with  whom 
|he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  tell 
her  (lory:  "And  do  not,*'  fai4  he,  •«  doubt  of  fuc- 

cefS| 
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cefs,  for  I  will  be  ready  to  teftify  what  1  know 
of  ihe  affair,  whenever  I  fliall  be  called  on;  and 
the  woman  who  was  prefent  at  your  birth,  and 
brought  you  over,  ftill  lives  with  me,  and  on  oc- 
cafion  may  do  you  fignal  fervice," 

Melilfa  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  and 
elated  with  hope.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  the 
captain's  letter  was  a  recommendation,  profecuted 
her  claim  with  fo  much  Ikill  and  afliduity,  that 
within  a  few  months  fhe  was  put  in  pofTefSon  of 
her  eftate.  Her  firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  the 
captain,  to  whom  fhe  now  owed  not  only  life  but 
a  fortune  :  he  received  her  acknowledgments 
with  a  pleafure,  which  only  thofe  who  merit  it 
can  enjoy;  and  iniifled  that  fhe  (hould  draw  upon 
him  for  fuch  fums  as  flie  fhould  want  before  her 
rents  became  due.  She  then  took  very  handfome 
ready  furnifhed  lodgings,  and  determined  imme- 
diately to  juftify  her  conduQ  to  the  Tquire,  whofo 
kindnefs  fhe  flill  remembered,  and  whofe  refent- 
ment  fhe  had  forgiven.  With  this  view  fhe  fet 
out  in  a  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  two  fervants 
in  livery  on  horfeback,  and  proceeded  to  his 
country-feat,  from  whence  the  family  was  not  re- 
turned :  file  had  lain  at  an  inn  within  fix  miles  of 
the  place,  and  when  the  chariot  drove  up  to  the 
door,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  Ihe  could 

perceive 
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perceive  the  fervants  run  to  and  fro  in  a  hurry, 
and  the  young  lady  &  her  brother  gazing  through 
the  window  to  fee  if  they  knew  the  livery :  Ihe 
remarked  every  circuraftance  which  denoted  her 
own  importance  with  exultation ;  and  enjoyed  the 
folicitude  which  her  prefence  produced  among 
thofe,  from  whofe  fociety  flie  had  fo  lately  been 
driven  with  difdain  and  indignation. 

She  now  encreafed  their  wonder^  by  fending  in 
a  fervant  to  acquaint  the  old  gentleman,  that  s^ 
lady  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  about  urgent  bufi^ 
nefs,  which  would  not  however  long  detain  him ; 
be  courteouily  invited  the  lady  to  honour  him 
with  her  commands,  hafted  into  his  bed  parlour, 
adjufted  his  wig,  and  put  himfelf  in  the  beft  order 
to  receive  her:  (he  alighted,  and  difplayed  a  very 
rich  undrefs,  which  correfponded  with  the  ele- 
gance of  her  chariot,  and  the  modilh  appearance 
of  her  fervants.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  face 
as  fh^  went  up  the  walk,  that  flie  might  not  be 
known  too  foon;  and  was  immediately  introduced 
to  her  old  friend,  to  whom  Ihe  foon  difcovered 
herfelf  to  his  great  aftonifliment^  and  before  he 
had  recovered  his  prefence  of  mind,  fhe  addrelTed 
him  to  this  effeft,  '^  You  fee,  fir,  an  orphan  who 
is  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  your  bounty^ 
bm  who  has  hcci^  equally  injured  by  your  fufpi- 

cions. 
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cions*  When  I  was  a  dependant  upon  your  libe-i 
rality,  I  would  not  affert  ttty  innocence^  becaufe 
I  could  not  bear  to  be  fuFpeded  of  fallhood :  but 
I  aflert  it  now,  being  the  poSfeflbr  of  a  paternal 
eftate,  becaufe  I  cannot  bear  to  be  fufpe£led  of 
ingratitude  t  that  your  fon  preffed  me  to  marry 
him,  is  true;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  1  refufedhim^ 
becaufe  I  would  not  difappoint  your  hopes  and 
knpoverifli  your  pofterity.'*  The  old  gentleman's 
jDonfufion  was  encreafed  by  the  wonders  th^t  croW^ 
ded  upon  him :  he  firft  made  fome  attempts  to 
apologise  for  bis  fufpicions  with  aukwardiiefs  and 
Jiefitation;  then  doubting  the  truth  of  appearance^ 
be  broke  off  abruptly  and  remained  IHent;  then 
^proaching,  he  began  to  congratulate  her  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  again  defifted  before  be  had 
finifhed  the  compliment. 

Melifla  perceived  his  perplexity,  and  guefTed 
the  caufe ;  fhe  was^  therefore,  about  to  account 
more  particularly  for  the  fuddcn  change  of  hercir- 
cumftances,  but  Mifs,  wbofe  maid  had  brought 
her  intelligence  from  ihc  feryants,  that  the  lady's 
name  who  was  with  her  papa  was  Meliffa,  and  that 
Ihe  was  lately  come  to  a  great  eftate  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  could  no  longer  reftrain  the  impati- 
ence of  her  affeflion  and  joy  j  flie  rufhed  into  the 
^ropm  aiidCsU  upon  her  neck^  with  a  tranfport  that 

can 
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tan  only  be  felt  by  friendfliip,  and  expreffed  by 
tears.  When  this  tender  filence  was  oyer,  the 
fcruples  of  doubt  were  foon  obviated;  the  recon*. 
ciliation  was  reciprocal  and  fincerc)  the  father 
led  out  his  gueft,  and  prefented  her  to  his  fon  wiil> 
an  apology  for  his  condu&  to  them  both. 

Melifla  had  befpdke  a  dinner  atid  beds  at  th6 
inn,  biit  fht  was  not  fuffered  to  return.  Within 
a  few  weeks  fhe  became' the  daughter  of  her  friend, 
i;vho  gave  her  hand  to  his  fon,  with  Whom  Ihd 
Shared  many  yeslrs  tbat  happinefs  ^vHich  is  the  rdi 
•Ward  of  virtue.  They  had  feveral  children,  brit 
iione  furvived  them ;  and  Meliffa,  upon  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  which  happened  aboift  feven  yeafis 
Jlgo,  retired  wholly  frorti  town  to  her  eftate  ih 
the  country,  where  fhe  lived  beloved,  and  dreft 
!n  peace. 
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Memento  to  travellers. 

f    ■  ■     . 

t 

XT  was  aln  obfervation  of  Bifliop  Corbet,  that 

All  Travellers  this  heavy  Judgment  hear  ! 
Ah  handsome  hostess  makes  a  Reckoning  dear: 
£ach  Word^   each  Looky  your  Purses  must  rcr 

quite  'em. 
Arid  every  Welcome  adds  another  Ite.m. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of  the  good  bi- 
{hop*s,  1  fend  yoU  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  me  on  one  of  the  excurfions  into  the  country; 
tvhich  1  generally,  take  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

Having  tztken  a  pretty  extenfive  tiirn  in  the 
morning,  2tnd  my  horfe  and  myfelf  being  both  of 
'a  mind  with  refpeft  to  baiting,  I  fdfFered  him  to 
turn  in  with  me  to  the  firft  Inn  I  came  to,  which 
happened  to  bie  the  Cattle,  where  I  was  met  at 
the  door  by  a  young  lady,  whom,  by  her  drefs,  I 
fliould  have  conceived  to  be  fome  gueft  of  faftiion, 
if  fhe  had  not,  lipon  my  alighting,  moft  politely 
made  me  an  apology,  that  all  her  rooms  were  ta- 
.ken  up,  and  defir^  nie  to  walk  into  the  little 
pirlour  behiiid  the  ban  This  civility  of  her's,  to- 
gether with  a  look  that  would  have  unloofed  the 
purfe^ftrings  of  any  old  city  churl,  at  once  re- 
•irioved  all  iriy  prudent  ceconomical  refolutions  of 
-     -  P  eating 
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eating  juft  a  fnap  of  cold  meat^  and  away :  of  my 
own  accord,  I  moft  gencroufly  ordered  a  chicken 
to  be  put  down ;  but  my  landlady  dropping  an 
hint  that  (he  herfelf  had  not  dined,  1  could  not 
reCft  the  temptation  of  defiring  the  pleafure  of  her 
company  to  cat  with  me,  which  fhe  readily  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  on  her  obferving  that  the  chickens 
were  very  fmall  and  nice,  and  to  be  fure  I  muft 
be  hungry  after  my  ride,  I  confemed  to  have  a 
couple  of  them  done. 

She  then  aflced  me  in  a  moft  bewitching  man- 
ner, if  I  chofo  to  drink  any  thing;  but,  though  I 
declared  thai  I  never  touched  a  drop  of  any  lU 
quor  before  meals^  yet  (he  enticed  me  to  tofs  up 
a  glafs  of  cherry  to  get  me  an  appetite,  which, 
before  flie  had  concluded  I  could  not  want,  and 
fhe  had  even  the  cpmplaifance  to  pledge  me. 

When  dinner  was  ferved  up,  I  was  furprifed  to 
fee  a  dilh  of  eels  brought  in;  and,  on  my  faying, 
that  I  fancied  the  cook  had  made  a  miftake,  (he 
moft  civilly  begged  ten  thoufand  pardons,  and 
faid  fhe  thought  I  bad  ordered  them ;  but  added, 
that  indeed  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  I  fhould  like 
them,  and  for  her  own  part,  fhe  was  exceffively 
fond  of  them. 

As  that  was  the  cafe^  I  could  by  no  means  con- 

fent 
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Tent  to  their  being  taken  away ;  and,  after  we  had 
done  with  the  fifh  and  chicken,  a  diOi  of  tarts 
fpontaneoufly  made  its  appearance^  without  wait- 
ing for  the  word  of  command. 

My  kind  landlady  made  me  tafte  this,  and  in- 
fitted  upon  helping  me  to  another,  which  fhe  af- 
fared  me  was  mod  excellent,  till  fhe  had  either 
forced  upon  me,  or  taken  to  herfeif  a  bit  out  of 
each  fort. 

I  {hould  have  told  you,  that,  during  dinner,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  concomitants  of  a  tankard  of  each, 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  hob  and  nob  with  her  in  a 
variety  of  old  beer,  cyder,  rbeniih,  mountain,  li{- 
bon.  Sec.  and,  to  crown  all,  my  landlady  would 
even  rife  from  table  herfeif  to  make  me  a  cup, 
at  which  fhe  declared  fhe  had  a  moft  excellent 
hand. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  could  not  but 
afkher,  what  fhe  chofe  to  drink;  to  which  fhe 
modeftly  anfwered,  whatever  I  liked,  at  the  fame 
time  hinting  to  me,  that  nobody  had  better  French 
wines  than  fhe  had. 

However,  I  thought  proper  to  difregard  all  her 

hints  of  that  kind,  and  ordered  a  fimple  bottle  of 

port. 
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Whei)  this  was  brought,  I  afked  if  I  £hou}4 
help  her;  (he  told  me  (he  never  touched  that  fort 
<:>f  wine;  fp  that  I  could  not  but  call  (or  a  pint  of 
Jifbon  which  (he  liked  better. 

She  would  fain,  indeed,  ha^ve  prevailed  on  me 
l^fterwards  to  fuflFer  her  to  produce  a  bottle  of  claj- 
ret,  of  which,  (he  faid,  (he  could  drink  a  glafs  oc 
two  hcrfelf;  but,  (inding  me  inflexible  on  that 
head,  (he  compounded  the  ipatter  with  me,  oxt 
bringing  me  over  to  qonfent  to  our  having  a  flaflc 
of  Florence,  the  beft  that  pver  was  tafted.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  agreeable  chat,  or 
the  pleafing  familiarities,  that  pafled  between  us, 
till  it  was  time  for  me  to  mount  my  horfe ;  bu^ 
i  could  not  even  then  get  away,  vrithout  doing 
her  the  pleafure  (irft  to  drink  a  di(h  of  tea  with 
her,  to  which  a  pot  of  coflPee  was  alfo  added, 
though  I  did  not  touch  a  drop.  In  (hort  gentle- 
.men,  her  behc^viour  was  fo  engaging,  her  looks  fo 
inviting  and  her  artifices  fo  inveighing,  that  I 
quite  forgot  how  dear  I  was  to  pay  for  my  enter- 
tainment, till  the  dreadful  reckoning  was  called 
for,  which  convinced  me  of  the  juftnefs  of  Bi(hop 
Corbet's  temarks  before  quoted.  Indeed  as  I 
bad  ordered  a  fuperfluity  of  viQuals  that  I  could[ 
not  eat,  and  of  liquors  that  I  could  not  drink,  and 
all  for  the  fake  of  my  hoftefs's  fweet  company,  I 

think 
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think  that  the  biH,  inftcad  of  the  ufual  articles  of 
bread  and  beer, — chickens-r— and  wine,&c<  might 
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^  Jttft  a  maidore !  a  tolerable  fum  for  an  occoi- 
fional  baiting  on  the  road! 

For  my  part,  I  am  determined,  for  the  future, 
Ticver  tp  fet  my  foot  in  an  Inn,  where  the  land^ 
|ady  is  not  as  old  and  as  ugly  a^  mother  Shipton. 


ON 
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On  music. 

HAIL  power  divine!  whofe  perfuaGve  charms 
Awake  the  foul  to  harmony  and  love ; 
Whilft  on  the  wings  of  agile  thought  it  foars 
To  its  Almighty  Source^  who  fits  enthroned 
Immenfely  diftant  from  this  mortal  bourn, 
Tho*  felt  by  all,  acknowledg'd,  and  ador*d, 
Whence  pleafure,  free  from  bafe  infeftion,  flows. 
To  feed  with  hope  the  immortal  part  of  man. 
And  eale  the  obtruding  woes  of  lingVing  age! 
Music  has  charms  to  footh  the  brow  of  care, 
Abforb  the  caufe,  and  diffipate  the  gloom : 
Feftive  mirth  refumes  her  wonted  feat, 
Kevels  at  large  and  fmiles  without  controul  ; 
It  turns  the  favage  breaft  from  direful  deeds 
To  thofe  more  pure,  as  fwell  the  myftick  notes. 
And  lull  to  fleep  thofe  impious  paflions 
Which  fo  demoniac  prove  againft  mankind! 
If  thus  the  jarring  founds  below  can  do. 
What  then  muft  heavenly  cadence  prove  ? 
Where  Seraphims,  in  fhining  order  rang'd, 
Ten  thoufand  trumpets,  high  exalted,  blow. 
Joined  by  the  mufick  of  the  cherub  band. 
Who  mingle  voice  with  their  melodious  harps. 
Waking  the  grand  empyreal  dome  refound 
•With  peerlefs  fymphony  of  harmonious  found. 

While 
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While  Angds  low  in  adoration  beiid^ 

To  offer  up  their  pure  and  hallow'd  fong 

Before  the  throne  of  their  tremendous  God! 

Origin  of  blifs,  and  power  infinite! 

Oh!  plenitude  divine;  exubVant  ftate !  > 

May  we  prepare,  with  one  accordant  voicci 

The  folemn  pomp  and  faintly  hoft  to  meet, 

To  live  in  boundlefs  and  immortal  joy, 

When  worlds  diffolve,  and  time  (hall  be  no  more! 


THE 
FOLLOWING  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE, 

Of  the  Celebrated  Voltaire^ 

As  Related  by  One  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Him. 

Tp  VERY  one  who  vifited  Fcrney  during  the 
*^  life-time  of  that  great  genius,  knows  that  he 
had  a  curious  hanging  writing-defk  within  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed,  with  two  candles  conftantly  burn- 
ing,  and  all  the  apparatus  ibr  writing,  and  contain- 
ing fuch  papers  as  he  bad  occafi^on  to  refer  to. 
This  deflc  was  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  could  let  it  up  and  down  as  he  pleafcd,  fo  that 
when  he  did  not  want  to  ufe  it,  by  drawing  it  upj 
tio  liglit  appeared  upon  his  pillow  to  interrupt  his 

repofe. 
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tepofe.  Oneuight,  by  fome  accident,  is  it  is  fujj. 
pofed,  one  of  the  candles  fell  out  of  its  focket,  and 
fet  fire  to  the  papers  upon  the  defk ;  the  curtains 
Vere  prefently  in  a  bla^e^  and  Voltaire  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life*  He  was^  as  naturally  may 
be  fuppofcd  gteatly  terrified;  but  the  (hock  of 
this  conflagration  was  nothing,  compared  to  the 
anxiety  he  felt,  when  he  found  fome  of  his  mod 
Valuable  manufcripts  were  dcftroyed.  It  is  faid 
that  amongft  others  there  was  ah  Epic  poem^ 
which  he  had  been  polifhing  for  ibme  years^  and 
which  he  had  nearly  finiflied. 

Whethet  his  death  might  not  be  haftened  b/ 
this  accident  I  will  riot  pretend  to  determine:  but 
he  took  this  lofs  fo  greatly  to  heart,  that  it  was  thd 
taft  thing  he  mentioned  to  me  upon  taking  leave— 
*'  Ah !  Mon  cher  Monfieur,  (faid  he  with  a  deep 
^gh,  and  tears  ftanding  in  his  eyes)  quelle  perte! 
quelle  perte!-— jamais  a  retablir!'* 


ANEG- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

COLLEY  GIBftER. 

CIBBER  being  at  court  (when  poet  Laureat) 
a  few  days  before  the  birth-day,  ColoncJ  B— ^ 
j[who  had  a  penfion  upon  the  Irifh  eftablilhment) 
fercaftically  afked  Colley  what  his  ode  would  turn 
tlpon»  as  the  year  had  been  very  barren  of  fubjeSA 
for  poetical  flights  ?  **  Why,  Colonel,"  replied 
Cibber,  ^*  I  have  a  number  of  court  locufts  in  my 
feye,  who  are  always  very,  plentiful,  and  I  hope  in 
fiich  a  dearth  of  other  obje£ls,  to  give  them  A 
flight  even  beyond  Parnaffus." 


SINCERITY. 

IN  fpite  of  all  the  eulogiums  on  fincerity,  it  h 
very  certain  that  a  (Irif);  adherence  to  it  upon! 
all  occafions  would  be  attended  with  confequen- 
tcs  extremely  difagreeable. 

What  feuds  and  animofities  would  be  kindled 
irt  private  families  if  the  individuals  of  which  they 
are  compofed  were  to  fpeak,  without  the  leaft  re- 

<^      /  ilraint^ 
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firaint,  what  they  think  of  each  other;  were  they^ 
in  one  word,  to  be  fincere.  By  fincerity  the  peo- 
ple of  all  public  focieties  would  be  confiderably 
difiurbcdy  and  even  the  faaimony  of  the  drawing- 
room  itfelt  convened  into  difcord.  Let  the  mo- 
nlifis  and«divhies  rail  at  diffiiB«kiion  as  long  as 
ihey  jdeafe,'  we  fli<Mi}d  be  brutes  without  i^  and 
lun  the  ritquepf  having  our  jbones  broken  when-» 
«ver'W€  opcned.bur  lips.  Can;fiiiGerky  contri-«- 
buteto  die.happrnefs<>f  huoifinjife?  by  no.means. 
!Xbe  weaknefs  of  human  nature  give  daily  and  for- 
ciblje.proofr'Of. its.inefiic^cy:  incompliance  with 
titoTe  wi^ktocfles  men,  if  they  would  live  with  to« 
liable  comfort  in  the  world, .  mud  keep  their  real 
cbara&ers  concealed  behind  the  curtain  of  diflimu- 
lation.  There  are,  it  muft  be  confefled,  particular 
conjunQures^  in  which  we  may  prefume  to  difclofe 
our  thoughts  without  throwing  the  perfon  we  fpeak 
to  into  a  paflion,  but  it  furely  requires  the  greateft 
delicacy  and  addrefs  to  articulate  a  home  truth 
without  giving  offence  or  receiving  an  affront. 
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A 

Remarkable  Anecdote 

CONCERNING  LORD  T^ILLIAM  HOWARD, 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bald  Willy, 
In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 

IT  is  faid  that  Lord  William  .was  very  ftudious, 
and  wrote  much;  that  once,  when  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  fcrvant  came  to  tell  him  a  prifpner 
wasjuft  brought  in,  and  defired  to  know  what 
ihould  be  done  with  him.  Lord  William,  vexed  at 
being  difturbed,  anfwered  peeviflily,  *'  Hang  him." 
When  he  had  finiflied  his  ftudy^he  called  &  ordered 
tbe  man  to  be  brought  before  him  for  examination, 
bjut  found  that  his  commands  had  been  too  literally 
pbeyed.— ^Hc  was  a  very  fevere  but  ufcful  man  at 
this  time.  His  dungeon  (at  Naworth  caftle,  Cum- 
berland) inftills  horror:  it  confifts  of  four  dark  a« 
partments,  three  below,  and  one  above,  up  along 
flair-cafe,  all  well  fecured :  in  the  uppermoft  is  one 
ring,  to  which  criminals  were  chained;  and  the 
marl^s  of  feveral  others  appear,  which  were,  doubt- 
lefs,  employed  in  the  fame  manner. 
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An  Honest  Mans  the  noblest  Wor\ 
of  God. 

LET  it  be  your  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Gods 
may  grant  you  an  honefi  mind,  and  a  found, 
lody^  wa^  the  fanguine  admonition  of  a  celebrated 
Pagan  Philofopher,  to  an  illuftrious  pupil  in  the 
days  of  old.  And  what  better  word  of  advice 
could  flow  from  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox  chrill 
tfan,  though  a  dignified  clergyman,  or,  indeed,  one 
of  our  moft  learned  and  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
in  God.  It  was  the  diftinguiflied  charaQer  of  Job 
in  the  old  teftament,  that  he  was  an  upright  man^^ 
and  efchewcd  evil.  And  in  the  new  teftament,  tbe 
great  Author  of  our  religion  himfelf  has  honoured 
Nathaniel  with  the  glorious  charafter  of  one  in 
tohoje  mouth  there  is  no  guile,  and  whofe  confciencc 
was  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
And  to  thefe  give  me  leave  to  add  Mr.  Pope's  la- 
conic chara£ler  of  a  virtuous  perfon  in  the  follow- 
ing diftich,  which  defervcs  to  be  engraved  in  cha<* 
rafters  of  gold,  viz. 

A  Wit's  a  feather,  and  a  Chief  *s  a  rod: 
An  Honejl  Man*s  the  noblejl  work  of  God. 

Man  is  compofed  of  mind  as  well  as  body;  and» 
doubtlefs,  the  former  defervcs  at  lead  as  much  re- 

gar4 
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gard  and  cultivatibn  as  the  latter*  Did  a  man  but 
l)elieve,  or  imagine  (what  however  is  indifputably 
true)  that  his  inclinations  and  underftanding  are 
as  vifible  to  all  who  are  acc^uainted  with  him  a$ 
his  perfon  is,  he  would  take  as  much  care  to  adora 
hiis  mind  as  he  would  his  body.  A  gentleman 
would  then  be  as  much  afhamed  to  give  opprobri- 
ous language,  as  to  appear  in  dirty  linen;  he 
would  be  as  nice  and  accurate  in  the  adjuftment 
of  his  words,  as  of  his  wig;  he  would  take  the 
feme  pains  at  leaft,  if  not  greater,  to  corrupt  or 
conceal  a  weaknefs  in  his  fouL  as  to  amend  or  hide 
a  deformity  in  his  body ;  but  fo  far  are  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  from  thinking  after  this  manner, 
that  it  is  reputed  a  more  eifential  part  of  good 
breeding  to  know  how  to  enter  a  room  with  am 
^\Xf  and  to  go  out  of  it  with  a  grace,  than  to  be 
qualified  to  fpeak  pertinently,  and  bear  a  rational 
{biire  irt  the  converfation  of  thofe  whom  he  makes 
choice  of  for  his  familiar  companions. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  bear  the  infolence  of  Sir 
John  Spruce,  who,  becaufe  he  has  money  in  his 
pocket  and  a  fine  laced  coat  upon  his  back,  idly 
•imagines  himfelf,  for  thofe  paltry  motives,  the  uni- 
yerfal  objeQ  ofefteem  and  admiration,  fays  and 
^oes  things  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  which  all 
^e  company  (himfelf  only  excepted)  arc  put  to  the 
*  .  blufli^ 
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lAnihf  and  perfe&Iy  afhamed.  Can  a  man  widi 
patience  fee  the  airs  he  gives  himfelf  in  fpeaking 
French,  irhen  every  one  knows  he  cannot  otter  ten 
irords  of  common  fenfe  in  his  mother-tengae? 
Would  not  an  Englifliman  be  joftly  provoked  to 
hear  the  (ame  perfon  cry  op  the  foftnefs,  the  ele* 
gance,  tbecopioufnelsof  that  tittle-Uttle  language, 
and  find  fault  with  the  rou^nels  and  barrennefs  of 
his  ovn;  when  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  iritb- 
out  die  aid  and  aSftance  of  a  fpelling  book  wirite 
one  true  line  in  either?  I  wifh  likewife  for  my 
quiet  I  did  not,  fo  often  as  I  do.  meet  with  men 
who  can  talk  for  hours  together  on  the  good  qua- 
lities of  a  favourite  monkey,  a  hound,  or  a  gelding; 
and  yet  afk  them  the  moft  obvious  queftion  rela* 
five  to  their  own  a&ions,  or  the  a&ions  of  any  of 
their  fpecies,  and  they  can  make  you  no  reply. 

IJow  much  more  fatisfa&ory  muft  it  be  to  a 
man  of  a  found  mind,  and  a  healthy  conftitution 
who  knows  the  value  of  time,  and  how  to  improve 
it,  to  live  retired  from  the  world,  and  perfe31y 
free  from  all  fuch  noife  and  nonfenfe!  A  wife  mail 
(if  we  may  credit  Seneca)  is  never  lefs  alone  than 
when  alone ;  and  the  peafant»  if  a  man  of  fenfe^ 
and  knows  the  value  and  charms  of  a  folitary  life^ 
is  a  happier  man  than  the  richeft  monarch  ever 
(etupon  a  throne;  health  and  peace  of  mind  make* 

his 
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his  little  rural  cot,  tho'  contemptible  in  the  ^ye 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  not  only  a  comforU 
abld  fituatiori  but  in  reality  a  perfefl  paradife. 


NEGLECT  OF  RELIGION. 

WHERE  religion  is  negle^d  there  can  be 
no  regular  or  (leady  practice  of  the  duties 
of  morality.  The  chara6lejr  will  be  often  incon-. 
fiftent;  and  virtue,  placed  on  a  bafis  too  narrow 
to  fupport  it,  will  be  always  loofe  and  tottering. 
For  fuch  is  the  propenlity  of  our  nature  to  vice, 
fo  numerous  are  the  temptations  to  a  relaxed  and 
immoral  condu3,  that  ftronger  reftraints  than  thofe 
of  mere  reafon,  are  neceflary  to  be  impoled  on 
nian.  ' 

The  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  principle  of 

honour,  or  the  inftinf);  of  benevolence,  arebarrier;s 

too  feeble  to  withftand  the  ftrength  of  paffion.  ^ 

'  For  the  heart  wounded  by  fore  diftrcfs,  or  agitated 

by  viplent  emotions,  foon  difcovers,  that  virtue 

without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 

ot  life.     It  is  deftitute  of  its  proper  guard«*of  its 

£rmeft  fupport— of  its  chief  encouragements.    It 

will  fink  under  the  weight  of  misfortune,  or  will 

yield  to  the  folicitations  of  guilt. 

Humanity 
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Hdrtianity  feconded  by  piety,  renders  the  fprin^ 
from  whence  it  flows  of  courfe  more  regular  and 
conftant.  In  fliort,  withdraw  religion,  and  yoti 
Ihake  all  the  pillars  of  morality.  In  every  heart 
you  weaken  the  influence  of  virtue  :  and  among 
the  multitude^  the  bulk  of  mankind,  you  overthix)^ 
its  power. 


SOLITUDE. 

O!  loft  to  virtue,  loft  to  manly  thought^ 
Loft  td  the  noble  Tallies  of  the  foul! 
Who  think  it  {olitude  to  be  alone. 

From  the  general  conduQ:  mankind  purfue^  w<i 
fiiould  hardly  believe  that  folitude  is  to  a  good! 
and  well-cultivated  mind  one  of  it's  chief  delights. 
Each  member  of  the  bufy  crowd  feems  eager  to 
exclude  thought,  and  dreads  nothing  more  thartS 
retirement.  If,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  fome 
Wifure  time  is  left  for  the  noble  contemplations  of 
the  mind,  how  is  it  often  employed  ?  With  gridf 
have  I  beheld  perfons  of  improved  underftandings, 
inftead  of  devoting  fuch  time  to  purpofes  worthy 
of  immortal  beings,  fit  down  for  hours  at  an  inCfc 
pid  cari^tahlc  ! 
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The  man  of  pleafure— falfely  fo  called — is 
equally  concerned  to  guard  againft  the  intrufion 
^f  that  unwelcome  gueft,  reflexion.  The  word 
folitude,  conveys  to  his  imagination  the  rooft 
dreadful  ideas.  He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  thatjt 
muft  deprive  him  of  all  the  enjoyments  oflife^  and 
will  transform  him  to  a  mere  mifanthrope.  Fatal 
delufion !  folitude  will  teach  him  that  true  felicity 
he  is  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain.  When  once 
fenfible  of  thofe  pleafures  which  are  derived  from 
Solitude,  he  will  defpife  that  vortex  of  diffipation 
wherein  he  wafted  the  prime  of  life,  and  wonder 
bow  a  reafonable  being  could  fo  long  be  blind  to 
bis  true  happinefs* 

I  pity  the  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  folitude 
and  felfcontemplation;  who  cannot  find  within  his 
own  mind  the  moft  fubftantial  pleafures!  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  endeavours  to  exclude  thought  by  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  diverfions  and  folly. 

There  is  a  fomething  in  the  mind  of  mapi  which 
fickens  at  the  repetition  of  idle  amufemenip;  it  is 
that  fpark  of  immortality,  implanted  in  his  nature 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  exiftence,  which 
continually  reminds  us  that  the  fhort-lived  plea- 
fures of  this  world  are  not  the  fit  occupations  of 
a    foul   ihat  muft  exift  when  time  ihaU  ceafe. 

R  It 
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It  is  this  which  direQs  the  attention  of  man  ta 
purfuits  confident  with  his  dignity. 

In  folitude,  the  mind  infenfibly  foars  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  place;  views  the 
Deity  in  his  proper  charafter ;  forms  the  mofl 
exalted  ideas  of  his  attributes  and  perfeQion  ;  and 
pays  the  grateful  tribute  of  filent  adoration.  In 
folitude,  the  mind  revolves  the  hlftory  of  the 
ivorld;  confiders  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
empires;  fees,  in  imagination,  thofe  great  men, 
whofe  names  adorn  the  pages  of  hiftory  as  the 
enlighteners  of  mankind;  and,  in  contemplating 
their  illuftrious  aftions,  feels  a  glorious  emulation 
to  tread  in  their  fteps.  Solitude  calms  thofe  jiaf- 
fions  that  difturb  the  human  breaft,  and  gives  us^ 
that  peace  which  is  fo  congenial  to  a  virtuous 
mind.  Nor  is  folitude  attended  with  a  melan- 
choly gloom  :  though  an  enemy  to  exceffive  mirth, 
it  (lamps  ferenity  and  dignity  on  the  countenancef, 
and  beftows  inward  peace  to  the  mind. 

It  IS  evident,  that  folitude  is  fitted  to  our  na- 
ture ;  there  are  examples  of  monarchs,  and  great 
men,  who  have  quitted,  with  pleafure,  crowns, 
exalted  ftations,  for  a  convent  or  a  cottage.  Ib 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  we  fee  thofe  who  have 
fpent  tnoft  of  their  time  among  the  buftle  of  man* 
kincl^  Mixiousto  fccure  a  quiet  retreat,     Tbus, 

whar 
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what  the  ftateman,  the  man  of  buGnefs,  and  the 
man  of  pleafure  avoided  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
an  evil ;  in  the  decline,  they  feek  after  as  the  only 
folid  happinefs  on  earth. 

The  man  unacquainted  with  folitude,  is  in  an 
unhappy  fituation :  he  cannot  always  be  engaged 
in  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures  of  the  world ;  times 
will  occur,  when  he  muft  neceflarily  be  alone  ; 
ficknefs  may  overtake  hiro>  and  he  is  then  mifer- 
able  indeed!  His  vacant  mind  can  yield  him  no 
pleafure ;  and  every  refleflion  is  a  fting  which 
gives  the  moft  acute  pain  :  he  fees  the  folly  of  his 
pad  condu£l;  and  perhaps,  for  the  firft  tune,  envies 
the  man  who  is  poffeffed  of  a  well-formed  mind* 

Let  us  make  an  early  acquaintance  with  foli- 
tude :  it  will  enable  us  to  pafs  through  the  chang- 
ing fcenes  of  life  with  peace  and  pleafure;  thus, 
when  ficknefs  and  age  feize  us,  we  may  meet  foli- 
tude, not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend. 


R  2  ANEC- 
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ANECPQTE 

OF 

POOTE. 

« 

SOMETIME  after  Mr.  Foote  was  naarried, 
Lady  N.  P.  made  fpme  overtures  to  him,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  then  married.  Sam,  wa$ 
an  intimate  and  familiar  companion  of  the  late 
Sir  F.  B.  p.  Foote  informed  his  friend  of  her 
Ladyftiip's  difpofit^on  towards  matrimony,  and 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  fcheme  ^yhereby  the 
Knight  might  make  fure  of  her  Ladyftiip  and  h^r 
fortune,  which  was  faid  to  be  about  ninety  thou- 
fand  pounds,  in  the  funds,  befides  other  pofleflions. 

The  projeft  was  concerted.  Mr.  Foote  in,- 
formed  Lady  N.  P.  that  there  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary mstn,  a  conjurer,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  w^io 
foretold  fuch  events  as  were  almoft  incredible,  and 
could  only  be  believed  by  their  taking  place;  and 
that,  if  it  was  agreeable,  he  would  wait  upon  her 
to  him  ;  for  that,  though  he  had  no  great  faith  in 
fortune-tellers,  he  had  he?ird  from  feveral  of  his 
friends  fuch  very  extraordinary  occurrences  pre- 
diSed^  and  which  had  happened  prccifely  as  had 
be^n  mentioned  by  the  copjurer,  that  his  incre- 
dulity 
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duHiy  was  not  a  little  flaggered.     Her  Ladyfhip 
fnapped  at  the  bait;  and  the  late  facetious  Jemmy 
Worfdale  was  appointed  to  perfonate  the  conjurer, 
in  a  lodging  within  a  few  doors  to  the  real  magi- 
cian.    Jemmy,   being  acquainted  with  her  lady- 
fhip's  affairs,  told  her  the  mod  remarkable  iranfl 
aflions,  to  her  great  aftonifliment.     He  then  ac- 
quainted hejr  ladyfhip,  that  there  was  an  occurrence 
upon  the  point  of  taking  place,  which  would  be 
ihe  mod  important  of  her  whole  life.     Her  lady<r 
fhip  being  very  inquifitive  to  know  the  particulars, 
fee  informed  her,  *'  That  fhe  was  on  the  point  of 
being  married."      'indeed!"    faid   Ihe:    "pray, 
Mr.  Conjurer,  to  whom?**  "  I  am  not,**  he  re- 
plied, "  at  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  at  prefent,  wha 
istheperfon;  but  I   can  acquaint  you  when  and 
where  you  will  fee  him,  and  point  out  to  you  his 
drefs."    ''  Blefs  me!  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you."  "On 
Thurfday  next  you  will  be  walking  in   the   Park: 
you  will  there  obferve  a  tall,   fair  gentleman,  re- 
markably handfome,   dreffed  in  blue  and  filver: 
he  will  bow  to  a  perfon  in  your  company,  the  firfl 
time  he  meets  you  :  upon  his  return,  he  will  joini 
your  party.     It  is  irrevocably    fixed  by  fate  that 
man  is  to  be  your  hufband.'*    Her  ladyfhip  afked 
no  more  queftions,  but  refolved  not  to  fail  being 
in  the  Park  the  day  the  conjurer  had  mentioned. 
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D— — — — ',  appeared  drcffed  precifely  as  defcribedi 
bowed,  joined,  and,  in  three  days,  was  married  to 
her  ladyfhip. 


THE 

NEGRO  GIRL. 

IN  a  fertile  and  lonely  vale,  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  Devonlhirc,  a  humble  cottage  appeared  in 
the  midft  of  a  grove  of  trees  that  furrounded  it« 
This  peaceful  and  romantic  retirement  was  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  that  pleafing  calm  and  foft  tran« 
quility  which  thofe  who  mix  in  the  gay  and  tum 
multuous  fcenes  of  the  bufy  world  never  experi- 
ence. The  cottage  was  now  in  the  pofleffion  pf 
Mrs.  Manfel,  a  lady  whom,  in  the  period  of  her 
paft  life,  misfortune  had  marked  for  her  own. 
She  had  been  brought  up  under  the  roof  of  her 
parents,  but  the  fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition 
of  her  father,  rendered  the  exiftence  of  thofe  who 
lived  with  him  very  unhappy:  he  had  loft  his  only 
fon  while  in  his  infancy,  and  this  contributed  in  a 
great  meafure  to  four  a  temper  not  naturally  good. 
Her  mother  was  a  woman  pofleifed  of  uncommon 
fenfe  and  underftanding,  and  likewife  of  extra- 
ordinary piety :  (he  was  careful  that  her  daughter 
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fliould  want  none  of  the  advantages  a  liberal  edu- 
cation could  bellow ;  and  was  at  particular  pains 
to  inftill  into  her  mind  thofe  principles  of  religion 
which  can  alone  afford  true  confolation  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  misfortune  :  which  can  alone  en- 
able the  mind  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  calamities 
incidental  to  all  the  human  race;  and  which  teach 
the  woe-worn  foul  to  fubmit  with  pious  refignation 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence.  This  excellent 
mother  Mrs.  Manfel  loft  when  fhe  wasonly  fixieen^ 
her  father  had  never  behaved  tenderly  to  her,  and 
Ihe  had  now  to  fuftain  alone  the  whole  of  his  un- 
kind treatment.— She  lived  in  this  ftate  for  about 
two  years;  the  greateft  part  of  that  period  Ihe 
fpent  in  folitude.  At  the  end  of  it  (he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Manfel;  his  difpofition  and 
charafler  very  much  refembled  her  own,  and  his 
inild  and  amiable  manners^  before  fhe  was  awar.e 
of  it,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  her  gentle  heart. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  army;  his  good  qualities 
liad  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  had  raifed  him  to  the  rank  he  then  held, 
though  only  in  his  twenty-fecond  year.  His  for- 
tune was  not  fplendid,  but  it  was  fully  adequate 
to  all  his  defires,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  his  affift- 
ance.  The  charms  of  the  lovely  Mary  had  infen- 
(ibly  won  his  aife^ions^  and  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment 
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ihent  to  her  which  death  alon6  could  diflblvt^ 
With  her  confent,  he  made  propofals  to  her  fa- 
ther; he  very  readily  agreed  to  their  marriage, 
for  as  he  had  never  taken  any  pleafurie  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  daughter,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  it  en- 
tirely coft  him  no  facrifice.  As  her  mother  bad 
left  her  a  moderate  fortune,  which  fhe  was  to  re- 
ceive on  her  marriage,  fhe  was  put  in  immediate 
poffeflion  of  it;  but  from  her  father  fhe  received 
nothing  but  his  good  wifhes  for  her  welfare  and 
happinefs.  Captain  Manfel  and  his  amiable  part- 
ner lived  for  three  years  in  as  perfeft  a  flate  of  fe- 
licity, as  this  tranfitory  life  will  admit  of;  during 
this  period  Mrs.  Manfel  had  borne  one  daughter 
which  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had.  In  her 
the  mild  virtues  of  both  her  parents  flione  confpr- 
cuoufly:  with  rapture  they  faw  her  infant  graces 
daily  expanding,  and  delighted  themfelves  with  the 
profpeft  of  feeing  this  promifing  dawn  of  every 
virtue  break  forth  into  an  unclouded  day:  but, 
alas!  this  bright  vifion  of  ideal  blifs  was  about  ta. 
be  obfcured  for  ever  in  darknefs;  and  the  fair  fa- 
bric of  years  of  happinefs  which  they  had  beeri 
raifing,  was  on  the  point  of  being  for  ever  level- 
led with  the  duft. 

Captain  Manfel  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment which  was   ftationed  abroad,  he  had  only 

two 
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two  days  warning,  and  departed— never  more  to 
return.     In  three  months  after  his  departure,  his 
wife  received  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death  j 
—he  had  fallen   in   the  defence  of  his  country. 
This  was  a  moft  dreadful  ftroke  to  her,  and  it  was 
CD  this  trying  occafion  that  (he  was  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  exerting  all  her  fortitude:  the  pangs  of 
affli£lion  may  (hake,  but  can  never  totally  over* 
power  the  fortitude  of  a  mind  deeply  impreffed 
with  the  fublime  truths  of  religion.    Mrs.  Manfelj 
though  dreadfully  diftreffed  at  this  affli£tive  ftroke 
6f -Providence,  yet  refleSed  that  her  infant  daugh* 
ter  had  now  no  other  earthly  proteftor  than  her- 
felf,  as  her  father  had  died  fome  time  before^ 
leaving  her  what  fortune  he  pofieiTed.     She  de- 
voted her  time  to  the  education  and  inftrudion 
.  of  her  child ;  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  for 
iuch  an  undertaking;  this  lovely  girl  grew  up 
the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  her; 
but  another  misfortune  was  preparing  for  her  mo- 
ther, if  poffible,  more  bitter  than  that  Ibe  liad 
Experienced  in  the  death  of  her  hulband.     This 
unliable  and  accomplifhed  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  at  the  end 
T>f  three  months  died.     Thus  deprived   of  her 
'^areft  blcffings,  Mrs.  Manfel  had  no  felicity  to 
expe6l  in  this  world  except  that  which  flows  from 
benevolence  and  charity  :«^objcfts  on  whom  to 
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exercife  thele  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with,  and  happy  are  thofe  who  have  the  mean^ 
and  the  inclination  of  exercifihg  them. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  Mrs.  Manfel  pur- 
chafed  the  cottage  mentioned  in  thp  beginning  of 
this  ftory,  where  her  time  was  chiefly  fpent  alone, 
but  when  flie  went  about  doing  good,  and  the 
bleflings  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perifh  came 
:upon  her,  when  fhe  caufed  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phans hearts  to  fing  with  joy,  and  found  the 
greateft  folace  to  her  own  misfortunes  in  foothing 
and  aleviating  the  miferies  of  others.  Thus  (be 
fpent  her  days  in  the  prafliice  of  every  virtue, 
and  though  fhe  fometim^s  looked  back  with  all . 
eye  of  fond  regret  to  the  memory  of  joys  that 
were  paft,  yet  fhe  often  ventured  in  humble  and 
pious  hope,  to  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  um. 
fhakcn  faith  to  a  better  world,  beyond  the  grave, 
where  friends  (hall  part  to  meet  no  more.  Thi^ 
bright  profped  was  her  chief,  fupport,  and  with 
fuch  a.profpeO:  the  foul  can  never  entirely  fink 
under  the  heavy  preffure  of  afHiftion.  She  every 
day  walked  out  to  feek  for  objeQs  of  compaffion 
and  benevolence,  andfeldom  returned  without  hav- 
ing relieved  fome  miferable  being.  As  (he  was 
one  morning  takjng  her  ufual  walk,  fhe  heard  the 
moans  of  fome  perfon  in  diflrefs :  fhe  had  only 

to 
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to  hear  the  voice  6F  diftrefs,  immediately  to  fcek 
and  find  if  poffible  the  means  of  relieving  it;  fhe 
went  accordingly  towards  the  place  from  whence 
file  fancied  ihefe  mournfal  founds  proceeded,  and 
faw  indeed  an  objeQ,  who  feemed,  if  ever  one 
did,  to  ftand  in  needof  relief  and  aflTiftance. 

That  objeQ  was  a  negro  girl,  who  was  fitting 
by  the  road  fide  in  the  greateft  mifcry.  Her 
tattered  garments  but  ill  concealed  her  wafted 
form,  and  her  whole  appearance  befpoke  ''variety 
of  wretchednefs."  '  This  was  a  fight  which  mufl: 
have  moved  the  heart  of  the  moft  obdurate;  but 
what  was  it  then  to  the  feeling  one  of  Mrs.  Man{e]|' 
ever -alive  to  the  diftreffes  of  her  fellow  creatures?^ 
She  haftenefl  towards  ^the  poor  girl — as  fhe  ap- 
proached her  fhe  raifed  her  eyes,  but  immediately, 
on  perceiving  Mrs.  Manfel,  caft  them  down  again 
with  a  lool^  of  terror  and  averfiop. 

She  advanced  nearer,  however,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hand.  '*  Unhappy  creature,"  faid  fhe  to  her 
in  a  tone  of  kindnefs,  "tell  me,  I  entreat  you, 
why  I  fee  you  in  this  miferable  condition,  and 
why  you  are  fo  terrified  at  me?**  The  girl  fhrunk 
from  her  touch,  and  replied,  '^  How  can  I  look 
on  a  white  chriftian  but  with  fear?  Torn  by  wick- 
ed white  people  from  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
my  own  country,  and  put  into  a  great  fhip  from 
S  2  chriflian 
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chriftian  country,  with  chains  about  me,  that  they 
might  bring  me  to  this  bad  place^  to  make  me  ^ 
wretched  flave.  Cruel  white  man,  when  poor  ne- 
gro have  work  for  him  all  day  in  hot  fun,  till  hq 
almoft  die,  at  night  beat  and  whip  him  :  oh  chris- 
tian whites  not  good  people/'  Mrs.  Manfel  fai4 
to  her,  *'  I  am  forry  that  fo  many  of  my  people, 
who  fay  they  are  chriftians,  fhould  be  cruel  an4 
unfeeling;  but  white  people  are  not  all  bad,  there 
are  fome  of  them,  many  of  them,  who  will  givq 
bread  to  poor  negroes  when  they  are  hungry,  who 
will  give  them  clothes  when  they  are  naked,  who 
will  inftru£lthem  when  they  are  ignorant,  who  will 
do  all  thefe  for  every  body  that  is  poor;  thefe  on- 
ly are  chrijlians  among  white  people,  and  though 
fuch  as  do  none  of  thefe  things  may  call  themfelves 
chriftians,  yet  it  is  only  in  name  they  are  fo;  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  to  my  houfe, 
where,  indeed,  I  do  not  poflefs  a  great  deal,  but 
where  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  give  you  a  fhare 
of  the  little  I  have,  and  my  bleffing  along  with  it, 
come  then  with  me  and  while  I  have  wherewithal 
to  afBft  you,  you  fhall  never  want.  The  poor  girl 
once  more  turned  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Manfel,  no 
longer  expreffing  alarm  and  averfion,  but  beam* 
ing  with  gratitude  and  delight.  She  clafped  her 
hand  in  tranfport,  *'  ah,  why  did  I  fay  all  white 
people  bad?  No,  no,  white  chriftian  is  good,  and 
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yon  mud  be  chriftian,  for  you  are  good  to  a  poor 
iBvreiched  negro,  like  me.  I  go  with  you,  and 
though  I  muft  like  go  back  to  my  own  country,' 
and  fee  rny  father  and  my  mother,  yet  if  you  \>i(h 
it,  I  flay  with  you,  I  work  for  you,  live  for  you, 
and,  do  you  gdod,  die  for  you,"  She  now,  with 
the  help  of  Mrs,  Manfel,  arofe,  and  they  proceed- 
td  together  towards  her  houfe.  She  fcemed 
about  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  face,  though 
black,  was  one  of  the  moft  interefting  ever  beheld. 
Who  would,  who  could  have  faid,  at  fight  of  it, 
f*  that  creature  was  not  formed  of  the  fame  blood 
as  I  am ;  her  foul  was  not  made  of  the  fame  ma- 
terials as  mine  ?"  Ah!  proud  mortal,  who  vainly 
boafteft  of  the  whitenefs  of  thy  Ikin,  who  vainly 
exulteft  in  the  tz^ttz^t  of  chriftian,  without  pofleffing 
any  of  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  ;  at  a  future  peri- 
od, that  foul,  though  concealed  under  a  dark  out- 
fide,  was  deftined  to  utiddrftand  and  believe  the 
facred  truths  of  the  gofpel ;  and  though  now  clou- 
ded with  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
look  forward  in  fublime  hope  to  a  blefled  and  glo- 
rious immortality. 

With  fome  difficulty  Mrs.  Manfel  and  her 
charge  reached  the  cottage.  The  poor  girl  was 
nearly  exaufted  with  weaknefs  and  fatigue,  but 
with  the  help  of  fome  cordials  from  the  kind  hand 
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of  her  benefa^refsj  (he  gradually  revived,  and  was 
able  to  give  forae  account  of  the  condition  in 
which  Ilie  had  been  found. 

The  (hip  Ihe  came  over  in  had  been  wrecked  near 
the   coaft,  and  {he  did  not  know  whether  a  fingle 
being  but  herfelf  had  been  faved.    As  it  ftruck  on 
a  rock,  flie  had,  with  great  difficulty,  clung  to.:  a 
part  of  it,  from  whence  fhe.was  taken  fome  hours 
iifterwards,  by  thofe  wretches  who  are  ever  upon  the 
watch  for  fuch  accidents.     It  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  fhe  prevailed  on  them  to  have  conw 
paffion  on  her,  and  relieve  her  from  her  perilous 
fituation ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  fhore, 
they  abandoned  her.     In  that  forlorn  and  helplefs 
condition,    Ihe  wandered   about  for  three  days, 
feeking  a  fcanty  pittance  of  clothes  or  food  from 
door  to  door;  thefe  were  fcarce  ever  given,  and 
when  by  her  miferable  appearance,  fhe  had  ob*- 
tained   either   of  them,    they  were  accompanied 
with  an   infult  on  the  colour  of  her  (kin.     Is  it 
a  matter  of  aftonifhment  then,  that  this  poor  crea- 
ture flioujd  look  with  terror  and  dread  on  white 
people,    from    whom  (lie   had   received   fuch  re- 
peated cruelties !  but  her  fufFerings  were  now  at 
an  end,  as  her  kind  and  benevolent  friend  left  her 
nothing  to  wi(h  for,   but  (he  would  fometimes  caft 
a  *'  lingering  look  behind"  to  her  parents  and  her 
native  country,  M^s. 
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Mrs.  Manfel  found  the  moft  complete  fatisfac* 
tion  (he  had  ever  experienced  (ince  the  misfortune 
of  her  paft  life,  in  inftru6ling  and  informing  the 
mind  of  this  young  creature,  who  received  with 
eager  tranfports  the  leflbns  of  her  teacher,  and 
fhe  had  the  glorious  hope  of  reftoring,  at  the  laft 
day>  into  the  hands  of  its  creatchr,  that  moft  in* 
eflimable  of  all  jewels,  a  human  foul,  as  guilttefs 
and  innocent  as  when  it  was  committed  to  her 
trult;  but  which,  by  her,  under  the  bleffing  of 
heaven,  had  been  purified  from  the  drofs  which 
then  concealed  its  value,  and  made  to  glow  in  all 
the  unclouded  luftre  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

The  gratitude  of  Mary  (Mrs.  Manfel  had  given 
her  her  own  name)  was  unbounded,  and  her  love 
for  her  friend  daily  leffoned  her  wilh  to  return 
home  again.  Mrs.  Manfel  often  told  her  ifflie 
defired  to  return,  that  fhe  would  fend  her  back 
free  of  every  expence,  but  Mary  could  not  pre- 
vail on  herfelf  to  part  from  heic  kind  proteflrefs. 
She  was  improving  every  day,  and  her  progrefs 
was  aftonifhing;  fhe  read  the  bible,  and  believed 
all  the  facred  truths  contained  in  it:  fhe  believed 
that  there  was  a  Saviour  and  trufted  to  him  for 
falvatio-n.  Mrs.  Manfel  employed  her  on  her  er- 
rands of  charity,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
the  heart  of  Mary  was  never  fo  tranfporied  as  it 
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was  when  flie  was  fcnt  la  fooihe  the  cafes  and  re- 
lieve the  diflrefles  of  the  dependents  on  Mts^ 
Manfel's  bounty.  Three  years  pafled  ia  this  manr- 
ner,  during  which  Mary  intproved  in  every  vinue^ 
and  was  quite  happy  inr  her  condition^  but  Mrs. 
Manfel  was  once  more  deftined  to  be  left  a  folitary 
being  in  her  little  cottage.  Thofe  eyes,  which 
had  fo  often  expreffed  the  efFufions  of  a  grateful 
heart,  were  about  to  be  clofed  in  death;  that 
tongue  which  Ihe  had  taught  to  fpeak  the  praifea 
of  its  nyaker,  was  foon  to  be  filent  in  the  tomb^ 
iind  the  hands  which  had  learnt  from  her  to  raifcf 
themfelves  in  humble  fupplication  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  were,  ere  long,  to  become  "  clods  of  the 
valley." 

Poor  Mary  was  feized  with  the  fmall  pox;  they 
were  of  the  worft  kind,  and  fpite  of  all  the  tender 
care  and  attention  of  her  friend,  and  the  heft 
affiftance  that  could  be  procured,  fhe  was,  in  a  few 
days,  pronounced  paft  recovery.  When  fhc 
found  her  end  approaching,  flie  took  hold  of  tlic 
hand  of  Mrs.  Manfel,  who  never  left  her  bedfidey 
and  thus  addreffed  her: 

**  My  much  loved,  my  adored  benefaClrefs,  had 
it  pleafed  heaven  to  have  granted  me  a  long  life!, 
I  could  not  have  had  fufficient  time,  in  the  whole 
of  k^  to  «3^efs  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  thee 
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for  the  ineftimable  blcffings  which  I  have  received 
through  your  means.  From  thee  I  learnt  that  I 
poffefled  an  immortal  foul,  a  foul  capable  of  be-^ 
ing  exalted  to  eternal  blifs,  or  funk  to  ever- 
lading  mifery:  it  was  thou  who  did*ft  point  out  to 
me  the  road  to  that  blifs,  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing to  it.  It  was  thy  kind  care  which  firft  caufed 
the  dawn  of  a  chriftian  day  to  arife  on  my  gloomy 
and  benighted  foul.  It  grieves  my  heart  to  leave 
thee,  my  beloved  friend;  but  we  do  not,  I  truft, 
part  never  to  meet  again.  There  is  a  day,  when, 
as  I  have  been  taught,  every  human  being  fliall 
arife  out  of  their  graves:  then  thofe  who  have  fed 
the  hungry,  who  have  clothed  the  naked,  who 
have  viGted  the  fick,  who  have  inftrufted  the  ig-t 
norant,  {hall  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  feli- 
city. Thou,  my  adored  benefaftrefs,  haft  done 
all  thefe,  done  them  to  me,  whom  thou  didft  find, 
a  poor,  ftarving,  naked,  dying,  ignorant  wretch, 
and.  Oh !  may  everlafting  bleffings  be  thy  reward." 

Saying  thefe  words,  Mary  clofed  her  eyes,  aAd, 
in  a  few  minutes,  her  foul  departed  from  its 
earthly  manfion.  **  Farewel,  thou  pure  and  inno- 
cent fpirit,"  faid  Mrs.  Manfel,  laying  down  the 
hand  which  till  the  laft  moment'  had  clafped  herV: 
thou  will  now,  I  truft,  cojoy  the  reward  of  tby 
virtuous  and  fpotlefs  life/'  Thus  ended  the  days 
ot  Mary^  T  Ah! 
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Ah!  mortals,  if  ye  could  conceive  for  a  moi-i 
ment  the  raptures  which  would  glow  in  your  bo- 
foms  at  beholding  a  foul,  which  by  your  kind  care 
and  benevolence,  had  been  inftru£);ed  in  the  chri- 
flian  religion,  take  its  departure  for  a  better  world  3 
if  you  could  form  an  idea  of  the  praifes  which 
you  would  receive  beyond  the  grave,  how  would 
you  exult  in  being  the  inftrument  of  a  work  fo 
divine  !  Such  was  the  exalted  felicity  of  Mri, 
Manfel.  She  regretted,  it  is  true,  the  lofs  of  hei** 
amiable  companion,  but  her  confolation  was  not 
derived  from  this  world.  She  fpent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  as  fhe  had  fpent  her  whole  life,  in 
performing  every  chriftian  duty  ;  and  when  (he 
died,  the  tears  o(  love,  regret,  and  gratitude  be-- 
dewed  her  grs^ve. 


■Mi 


ANECDOTE. 

DURING  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  an  attack  was 
daily  expe£led,  one  dark  night,  a  centry,  whofe 
poft  was  near  the  Devil's  Tower,  and  fading  the 
Spanifh  lines,  was  (landing  at  the  end  of  his  walk, 
whiftling,  looking  towards  them,  his  head  filled 
'with  nothing  but  fire  and  fword,  miners,  breach- 
ing, ftorming  and  bloodftied!  By  the  fide  of  his 
1  bOK 
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box  ftood  a  deep  narrow-necked  earthen  jug,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  his  fupper,  conlifting 
of  boiled  peas  :  a   large  monkey  (of  which  there 
are  plenty  at  the  top  of  the  rock)  encouraged   by 
the  man's  filence,  and  allured  by  the  fmell  of  the 
peas,>  ventured  to  tbejug^  and  endeavouring  to 
get  at  its  contents,  thruft  his  head  fo   far  into  the 
neck  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  it :  at  this  ioftant 
the  foldier  turned  round,  and  came  whiftling  to. 
vard^  bis  box.jhe   monkey,  unable   to  get  clear. 
of  it,  ftarted  up  to  run  off  with  the  jug,  flicking 
on  bis  head ;  this  terrible  apparition  no  fooner. 
faluted  the  eyes  of  the  centry,  than   his  frantic 
imagination  converted  poor  pug  into  afine,blood- 
thirfty,  Spanifh  granadier,  with  a  moft  tremen- 
dous high  cap  on  his  head,  full  of  this  dreadful 
idea,  he  inftantly  fired  his  piece,  roaring  out  that 
the  enemy  had  fcaled  the  walls.      The  guard  took 
the  alarm,    the    drums   were   beat,   fignal  guns 
fired,  and  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes  the  governor 
isind   his  whole   garrifon  were  under  arms.     The 
fuppofed   granadier,    being  very   much   incom- 
moded by  his   pap,  ^nd  almoft   blinded  by   the 
peas,  was   foon  overtaken  and  feized,  and  by  his 
capture,  the  tranquillity   of  the  garrifon  y^as  re- 
Horcd,    without  that    flaught?r    and    bloodflied, 
which  every  man  had  prognofticated  ift  the  begin- 
ning of  the  direful  alarm. 

T2  THE 
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THE 

WAYS  to  raife  a  FORTUNE; 

OR  THE 

Art  of  growing  Rich. 

LET  a  man  be  ever  fo  (kilful  in  merchandize, 
or  anxious  in  trade,  he  mud  never  expefi  ttf 
acquire  riches,  if  he  be  not  thrifty^  diligent,  and 
methodical.  And  thrifty  diligence,  and  method  w 
lufinefs,  feldom  fail  to  raife  a  man's  fortune  \p 
every  condition  of  life* 

Should  I  take  upon  me  to  record  thofe  indivi« 
duals  that  have  grown  rich  by  thriftinefs  only* 
within  the  memory  of  a  man,  and  the  compafs  of 
our  acquaintance,  it  would  be  more  than  my  pra« 
fefled  brevity  could  allow.  Every  reader,  no 
doubt,  can  furnifh  himfelf  with  an  example  of  a 
carpenter,  a  fhoemaker,  a  taylor,  and  other  inferi- 
or tradefmen,  who  by  thrift  have  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  rich  men.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
there  are  very  few,  who,  if  they  pleafe  to  recolleft 
their  pad  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  laid  up 
all  thofe  little  fums  they  have  fpent  in  coach  hire^ 
plays,  ridottoes,  and  at  the  tavern,  or  other  places 
of  chargeable  refort,  they  would  have  found  them- 

felv98 
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fclves  at  prefent,  mafters  of  a  competent  fortune^ 
raiber  than  in  need  of  an  afl;  of  infolvency. 

Diligence  is  always  a  neceflary  and  natural 
companion  of  thri/iy  and  therefore  the  Italians, 
who  are  very  happy  in  their  j^rat/^rim/ concifenefs, 
recommends  them  both  to  common  ufe,  in  the  foU 
lowing  lines. 

Never  do  that  hy  proxy^  which. you  can  do  your^-  • 

.   Never  defer  that  *  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can 
ia  to-day. 
Never  negleS  small  matters  and  expences. 

And  that  method  of  business  is  another  great 
means  of  obtaining  riches,  even  hymen  of  the 
raeaneft  capacities,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we 
often  fee  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic  tempers,  amaf- 
fing  great  treafures  by  a  regular  and  orderly  dif- 
pofltion  of  their  bufinefs,  and  men  of  the  greatefl: 
parts  and  moft  lively  imaginations  puzzling  their 
affairs  and  declining  in  their  fubllance  for  want 
of  method. 

— I  muft  therefore  be  of  that  great  flatetnan'$ 
(De  Wit)  opinion,  who  attributed  the  whole  art 
of  difpatching  ^  multitude  of  affairs  well,  to  the 
doing  one  thing  at  once.    If,  fays  he,  I  have  any 

neceffary 
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necelTary  difpatches  to  make,  I  think  of  nothing 
elfc  till  thofe  are  finifhed;  if  any  domeftic  affairs 
require  my  attention,  I  give  myfeif  wholly  up 
to  them,  till  they  are  fet  in  order. 

Has  not  providence  therefore,  fo  ordered  itf 
that  every  m^n  of  good  common  fenfe,  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life,  rooft 
certainly  be  rich?  And  the  reafon  why  men  of 
the  greateft  learning  and  accomplifhments  are  not 
fo,  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  an  over-ruling  fatci 
but  either  to  their  preferring  fomething  clfe  to 
wealth ;  or  to  their  not  being  content  to  get  an 
eftate,  unlefs  they  can  do  it  in  their  own  way» 
and  at  the  fame  time  confume  it  upon  their  vices, 
and  unneceflary  gratifications  of  unboi^nded  ap- 
petites* 

.  However  thefe  arc  only  the  ordinary  forms  of 
growing  rich,  which  may  be  praSifed  by  all  per- 
fons  with  fuccefs.  But  there  are  other  methods 
found  put  by  hungry  and  ingenious  men.  It  is 
an  old.  and  true  proverb,  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Thus  we  read  of  a  famous  Italian 
comedian  Scaramouches  who,  being  reduced  to 
waht  at  Paris^  got  a  very  confiderable  fubfiftence 
by  felling  fnuff,  which  he  acquired  by  fafliionably 
l^^gging  a  pinch  out  of  every  one's  fnuff  boj^. 
And  we  are  all  witncffes,  that   feveral  fortunate 
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teeO)  who  could  net  live  on  their  large  paternal  es« 
tates,  draw  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  public 
by  their  inventions,  and  will  remain  everlafting 
monuments^  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  getting  riches,  as  in  all  other  circumftances  of 
life.  But  even  in  this  light  there  mu^  htihri/i 
and  diligence  to  acquire  and  preferve  what  every 
one  feeks  and  obtains. 

But  to  pafs  over  the  men  that  live  by  their  wits, 
we  ought  to  prefer  trade  ias  the  moft  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man*s  fortune,  for  we 
ail  know  that  there  are  more  and  grdater  eftates 
got  on  the  Exchange^  than  at  court.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  number  would  ftill  much  increafe,  were 
it  not  for  the  mifconduft  of  thofe  traders,  who 
by  their  vicious  lives,  negle£l  of  bufinefs,  prodi- 
gality, or  incapacity  for  trade,  frullrate  the  happy 
means,  which  a  kind  providence  has  put  into  their 
power  to  make  them  rich. 

Therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  publiftied  lately  in  one  of  our  nrfwf- 
papers. 

When  I  fee  a  young  fellow  juft  fet  up  in  trade, 

with  his  footman,  his  brace  qfgeldings,lui  country 

houfe  and  his  miftrefs,  or. taking  a  tour  round  the 

:  town,  in  order  to  come  mpre  fecretly  into  the 

neighbourhood 
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neighbourliood  of  Covent^Gardefi,  a  Conftant  al-* 
fendant  on  play-houfes,  and  a  critic  on  plays  and 
players,  a  beau  in  his  drefs,  and  a  blockhead  in 
his  intelleds,  loitering  away  the  day  in  coffee- 
houfes,  and  the  evening  in  St.  James's-Street  or 
in  taverns;  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  that 
his  mind  is  jrun  away  from  his  bufinefs,  arid,  in 
return,  that  his  trade  is  playing  truant  wjth  him. 
Thofe  who  fo  conduft  themfelves  arc  furely  much 
to  blame;  but  perhaps  not  more  than  the  incau- 
tious merchant  who  trufts  them.  Next  to  this, 
iho'  not  equally  criminal,  is  the  vanity  of  trading 
deep,  before  their  heads  are  well  fettled  for  irjading 
at  all.  A  man  in  this  cafe  may  attend  to  his  bufi- 
nefs with  all  imaginable  care  and  anxiety;  yet  ru- 
in himfelf,  and  injure  all  concerned  with  Ibim^ 
This  wrong  turn  of  mind  fprings  from  an  idle  dc- 
fire  of  growing  rich  in  a  hurry  (for  I  will  not  pre-' 
fume  a  worfe  motive  for  its  fource)  imagining,  I 
fuppofe,  that  all  happinefs  centers  in  wealth;  and 
fuch  men  will  hardly  believe,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
rich  at  fifty  years  of  age  than  at  thirty.  The  no- 
tion of  growing  rich  in  hafte,  has  thrown  trade  un- 
der moft  of  the  inconveniences  wherewith  it  now 
labours,  by  creating  a  kind  of  random  credit,  un- 
dcr-felli%,  ill  fini(h|:d  commodities,  &c.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  phan^jjjms  that  flics  the  over-ar- 
duous purfuer,  and  ti^cs  him  embrace  a  cloud 

for 
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for  Juno.  Our  moft  experienced  traders  rarely 
grow  rich  on  a  fudden.  They  generally  find 
much  wealth,  fairly  acquired,  and  old  age  come 
together;  which  they  who  have  more  fpirit,  and 
lefs  judgment,  commonly  s^ttain  to  in  rags  and 
beggary. 


ANECDOTES 

OF     THE 

BULLEN  FAMILY. 

SIR  William  Bullen  of  Norfolk,  fon  and  heir 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Bullen,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  Ann,  eldeft  daughter  and  coheirels  to 
Thomas,  lord  Hoo  and  Haftings,  marrying  Mar- 
garet, eldeft  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  the  Ormond 
family.  New-hall,  in  Effex,  came  to  him  in  right 
of  this  amiable  lady,  the  lively  pifture  of  her  mo- 
ther. His  fon  and  heir,  Thomas  Bullen,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  this  lordfhip ;  he  married  lady  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Nor^ 
folk.  His  daughter  Ann  was  bred  and  born  at 
New-hall;  with  an  early^defire  of  knowledge — a 
jnind  fufceptible  of  all  iinproveriients  in  polite 
JiteraturCj  and  an  exquifite  tafte  for  the  fine  arts 

V  —(he 
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->-{he  had  a  mod  elegant  figure,  the  moft  cndett^ 
ing  and  graceful  manners,  and  a  charming  vivacitjr« 
She  received  an  education  adapted  to  her  genius 
and  difpofition^  and  before  (he  attained  the  four*- 
teenth  year  of  her  age,  (he  fpoke  fluently  French, 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  underftood  Greek — waiS 
well  verfed  in  hillory — became  a  great  proficient 
in  mufic  and  painting,  and  danced  to  admiration. 
The  court  of  Francis  L  who  had  tranfplanted  the 
arts  from  Italy,  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  fplendor, 
politenefs  and  gallantry.  Ann  BuUen  had  accom- 
panied her  father  there  in  the  retinue  of  the  prin* 
cefs  Mary  of  England.  After  die  death  of  that 
monarch,  Ann  Bullen  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
duchefs  of  Alencon,  the  king's  fitter,  to  remain  in 
France  on  the  footing  of  her  Dame^atour  and  cbm-> 
panion.  She  inbibed  from  that  princefs  the  mtw 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  having  declined  att  the 
French  court  feveral  honourable  matches,  fhe  re- 
turned to  England,  at  her  father's  earned  defire, 
in  the  year  1527.  She  fpent  all  the  fummer  ac 
New-Ilall,  and  the  next  winter  fhe  made  her  ap* 
pearance  at  court,  envied,  cenfured,  and  imitated 
by  all  the  young  ladies  of  tafte  and  fafhion.  As 
(he  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  diftin£Uon, 
though  not  of  the  inability,  fhe  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen;  her  beauty  for- 
pafTed  what  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  volup- 
tuous 
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•oous  eouTt ;  her  features  were  regular,  mild,  and 
aitradive ;  her  ftature  elegant,  though  below  the 
middle  fize,  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  even  cx^ 
ceeded  the  allurements  of  her  perfon.  The  king, 
who  never  reftrained  one  paffion  which  he  defired 
to  gratify,  faw  and  loved  her ;  but  after  feveral 
efforts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal 
paiSon  he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  fucceeding.  The  king  was  faith- 
lefs,  and  the  queen  difagreeable,  and  this  was  the 
real  motive  of  his  divorce.-^The  queen  made 
Havering,  in  Effex,  her  fummer  refidence,  in  the 
|rear  1690.  There  flbe  gave  a  royal  banquet  to 
Meffieur^  de  Montmorency^  de  Monpefac,  de 
Moy»  and  de  Mor^t,  the  four  French  hoftages 
for  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  in  cafe  the  con- 
ditions ftipulated  fliould  not  be  performed.  The 
King  treated  both  them  and  the  Queen,  with  his 
Sifter  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  then  com* 
^rt  to  the  Duke  of  Su^olk,  at  his  manor  of  New- 
han>  which  he  bad  lately  got  by  exchange  from 
Sir  Thomas  BuUen :  after  a  fumptqous  repaft,  he 
entertained  theni  with  a  grotefque  mafquerade,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorfet,  the  Earl  of  Effex,  the  Lord  Abergaveny, 
Sir  Richard  Wefton,  &  Sir  William  Kingfton,thc 
youngeft  of  whom  was  at  lead  fifty  years  of  age, 
that  the  ladies  might  fee  what  power  beauty  had 
U  2  to 
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to  make  old  men  young  again.     He  kept  the  fes^A 
of  St.  George  there  with  great  folemnity,  in  1524^ 

In  the  year  1529,  Henry  went  privately  to  New- 
hall  in  autumn,  and  fent  for  Sir  Thomas  Bullenj^ 
to  whom  he  declared  his  paflpon  for  his  daughter, 
and  his  fixed  refolution  to  marry  her;  pretending 
that  his  confcience  rebuked  him,  for  having  fo 
long  lived  in  inceft  with  hisprefent  queen,  former- 
ly his  brother's  wife.  Sir  Thomas  leplied  to  thq 
King,  **  I  wifli  this  match  may  prove  as  happy  a^f 
it  will  be  honourable  to  my  family.'* 

Ann  Bullen  came  afterwards  to  New-hall  to 
meet  her  father;  Henry  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
charafter  of  the  intended  feducer  of  her  inno- 
cence,  but  as  the  admirer  and  proteQor  of  her 
virtue.  She  was  confpicuous  for  her  elegance  and 
precifion  in  the  epiflolary  ftile.  In  a  letter  dated 
at  New-hall  the  26th  of  December,  of  the  fame 
year  after  her  father  had  been  created  earl  of 
Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  and  appointed  lord  privy 
feal,  fhe  wrote  the  following  lines : 

"  If  your  grace  exults  in  the  conqueft  of  mo- 
defty  and  virtue,  it  is  not  the  monarch,  but  the 
man  I  love  and  honour.  Though  born  in  a  pri- 
vate ftation,  and  raifed  far  beyond  my  afpiring 
thoughts  and  ray  defert,  within  the  dazzling  profj* 

pea 
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peR  of  a  crown,  I  Ihould  be  wretched  in  the  fum- 

mit  of  honours,  was  your  afFcftion  for  me  ever 

to  change   or    diminifh.     I   hope  you  will  find 

always  tbe  woman  you  chufe  for  your  confort  aft 

and  think  like  a  queen.      New-hall  has  loft  all  it)( 

charms  fince  you  left  it* 

Yours  for  ever, 

AnnBullen> 

She  wa3  created  marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  and 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  interview  with  Fran- 
cis I.  at  Boulogne.  Henry  was  privately  married 
to  her  after  his  return,  two  months  before  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  y/as  diffolved,  and  though 
ber  prudence  and  her  virtue  demanded  efteem  in 
the  former  parts  of  her  conduft,  yet  flie  forgot  at 
New-hall  the  ties  of  each,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  her 
triumph.  She  enjoyed  little  more  than  three  years 
her  glory  and  profperity,  during  which  fhe  fre- 
quently vifited  New-hall,  moft  commonly  with 
^e  king. 

The  queen  gave  there  a  magnificent  feaft  and 
a  fplendid  ball,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Eli- 
;^abcth;  and  her  deportment  on  this  occafion  was 
too  frank  and  too  unguarded  to  fcreen  her  from, 
the  imputation  of  levity  and  indifcreiion.  Henry 
began  to  be  cloyed  with  pofleffion,  after  fhe  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  male  child,  to  the  unfpeakable 

difappointmeftt 
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difappointraent  of  the  king ;  indeed^  the  only  de-« 
fire  be  ever  had  for  her,  was  that  brutal  appetite 
which  enjoyment  Toon  deftroys. 

He  was  about  this  time  captivated  by  the  beau- 
ty of  Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen.  When  the  queen's  enemies  perceived  the 
king's  difguft,  they  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  inclinations,  by  accufing  her  of  fun- 
dry  intrigues  with  her  doineftics,  and  inceft  with 
lord  Rocbfort^  her  own  brother.  She,  who  bad 
)ieen  once  the  envied  obje£l  of  royal  favour,  was 
now  going  to  give  a  new  inftance  of  the  capricioul^ 
nefs  of  fortune!  She  bad  diftributed  in  the  laft 
year  of  her  life  not  lefs  than  fifteen  tboufand 
pounds  among  the  poor^  and  was  at  once  their 
protedor  and  darling.  She  was  beheaded  on  the 
agtb  of  May»  behaving  with  the  utmoft  decency 
and  refolution^  and  feemed  to  be  guilty  of  na 
other  crime  but  that  of  having  furvived  the  king^s 
s^fFe£lions»  and  by  chearful  difpofition  difgufting 
the  gloomy  tyrant. — The  very  day  after  her  ex- 
ecution, he  married  Jane  Seymour. 
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Mistress  and  a  Wife  compared. 

As  I  have  a  juft  honour  for  the  truly  rational 
and  virtuous  ftatc  of  matrimony,  which  to 
confider  it  merely  as  a  political  inftitution,  I  look 
upon  as  the  beft  fcheme  for  morals,  poflerity,  and 
mutual  happinefs,  that  could  be  poflibly  contrived; 
I  ihall  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  comparifon  be« 
tween  a  married  and  a  libertine  "life,  (hew  the 
advantages  that  a  miftrefs  has  over  a  wife:  not» 
however,  with  the  lead  defign  of  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  but  by  way  of  aflifting  the 
Jatter  to  frame  certain  rules  for  her  own  fafe  con^i^ 
du3,  through  this  ftate  of  trial  and  probation. 

Men  have  been  often  faid  to  be  more  fond, 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  miftrefles,  than 
of  wives ;  in  general,  I  believe  this  obfervation 
is  true,  and  for  the  following  reafons. 

Men  are  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  women 
feldom  facrifice  their  chaftity,  except  to  love 
alone,  and  fo  become  the  fond  dupes  of  their  too 
credulous  vanity. 

The  lover's  ftay  is  fliort,  he  leaves  his  miftrefs 

with  a  regret  which  urges  a  quick  return.     Their 

whole  time  is  paflS^d  in  meeting  and  parting  inter- 
vals. 
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vals,  the  tendered  moments  of  a' lover's  life.  She 
fond,  and  he  grateful,  mutually  conferring  and 
returning  obligaitions,  the  ftrongeft  cements  of  en- 
dearing afFeQions.  No  joint  property,  or  com* 
mon  intereft  between  them,  frorii  whence  domeftic 
ftrife  too  often  arifes.  The  part  a  miftrefs  has  to 
aft,  is  (hort ;  fo  that  lefs  merit  and  addrefs  may 
enable  her  to  perform  with  applaufe. 

The  miftrefs  exhibits  herfelf  only  to  (he  ftaig*, 
the  wife  is  feen  in  the  green  room.  She  adjufts 
her  drefs,  looks,  and  behaviour,  for  the  appointed 
hour.  A  watch  may  go  very  well  for  an  evening, 
that  might  lofe  time  in  the  whole  day.  A  miftrefe 
leffens  her  power,  as  (he  approaches  to  a  wife. 
A  perfon  once  told  me  that  he  had  quitted  one, 
whom  he  was  then  fond  of,  becaufe  fhe  had  be- 
come fo  interfering  and  domineering,  that  he  be- 
gan to  find  no  difference  between  her  and  a  wife, 
except  the  Jin  of  fornication  • 

In  fliort,  the  oeconomy  of  matrimony,  on  the 
wife's  part,  fhould  be  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a 
miftrefs,  in  order  to  preferve  her  empire.  A  friend 
of  mine,  fpeaking  to  me  one  day  about  his  wife, 
aflured  me  that  fhe  was  fo  much  unlike  one,  m 
every  particular,  fave  modefty  and  frugality,  that 
if  a  law  fhould  happen  to  be  framed  to  abolifh 
marriage^  he  would  court  her  again  as  a  miftrefs. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  hufbands  (hould  be  alfo 
careful  to  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  gallantry  tpwards 
their  wives,  in  order  to  preferve,  on  both  fides, 
thofe  elegant  bands  of  union,  politenefs,  and  fond 
fenfations.  They  {hould  avoid  that  carelefs  and 
lloverily  air,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  degenerate 
after  marriage.  They  {hould  even  drefs  for  them 
with  as  much  attention,  as  when  they  were  lovers; 
for  chaftity  is  no  prefervative  againft  difguft;  and 
though  virtue  alone  may  infure  the  fidelity  of  a 
wife,  the  hufband's  merits  alone  can  retain  her  af- 
feflions.  How  dull,  how  indelicate  an  obligation 
is  mere  duty  ?— But  when  duty  and  afFeftion  are 
united,  the  marriage-knot,  like  the  double  ties  in 
mufic,  gives  a  brifker  fpirit  to  the  concert. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  fuch  refined  fentiments 
with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  prohibited  the 
donations  of  eftates  between  man  and  wife,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  lefs  free 
or  generous  principles  than  mutual  tendernefs  and 
the  fympathy  of  hearts. 

Surely  a  wife  is  an  objefl:  worthy  of  les  pctits 
soins,  the  moft  trifling  attentions,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  conjugal  duties,  and  it  is  by  thefe  leflTer 
affiduities,  and  confl^ant  attentions,  and  fmall  of- 
fices, tho'  unimportant  in  themfclves,  that  a  fin- 
pere  paffion  difcovers  itfelf,  more  than  by   the 

X  higheft 
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higheft  afts  of  liberality  and  kindnefs :  for  love, 
diftinO:  from  every  other  paffion^  {hews  itfelf  more 
in  trifles,  than  in  things  of  confequence. 

When  ever  a  married  pair  begin  to  betray  an 
indifference  towards  thefe  fmaller  cares,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  their  attachment  will 
not  be  of  a  long  duration  :  this  delicate  fentiment^ 
like  chaftity,  is  totally  forfeited  by  the  firft  flip: 
injured  in  the  raoft  diftant  part,  like  Achilles, 
wounded  in  the  heel,  it  languiflies — it  expires. 

The  focial  commerce  of  friendfliip  far  excelU 
all  other  fublunary  connections,  the  conjugal  one 
only  excepted :  which  like  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  is  a  mutual  folace,  an  interchangeable  fup« 
port  in  this  life ;  and  like  that  myftic  context,  alfo, 
a  juft  deportment  therein  afords,  moreover  the 
fureft  earned,  and  moft  enlivening  hopeofhap-* 
pinefs  hereafter. 


ANECDOTE 

O   F 


Tom  King  the  Comediaji. 

Q OME  time  fince,  Tom  King  (the  comediao)^ 
^  one  of  Thalia's  greateft  favourites,  but  whofe 
caufe  the  blind  Goddefs  had    never  till    now 

efpoufed 
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crpoufed)  meeting  with  a  certain  (boning  gentle* 
man  under  the  piazza  in  Covent-gaMen,  they  re- 
tired to  an  adjacent  tavern,  to  take  a  main  at  ha« 
zard  for  five  guineas.     Tom   foon  loft  his  firft 
llake^  and  with  much  re(ignation,  eat  his  fupper 
^nd  drank  his  bottle.     His  adverfary,  however, 
after  fupper,   propofed  to  him  a  fecpnd  main, 
vhich   Tom   at  firft  refufed  engaging  in,  faying. 
He  had  not,  he  believed,  money  enough  about 
him  to  anfwer  the  bet;  but   this  was  over-ruled, 
by  his  adverfary.     His  word  was  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  times  the  fum.    They  renewed  the  party, 
smd,  in  a  few  hours,  Tom  won  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  guineas.    Tom's  wife,  who,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  very  good  onej^  had  fat  up  all  night,  af 
ufual,  after  having  fent  every  where  in  fearch  of 
him,    without  being    able  to  gain  any  tidings. 
When  he  returned  from  his  lucky  vigil,  her  en^ 
quiries  were    naturally  very  prefling    to  know 
where  he  had  been,  and  what  had  kept  him  out 
fo  long;  to  all  which  he  made  no  anfwer,  but  by 
very  peremptorily  faying,  *  Bring  me  a  bible!'— 
•<  A  bible!*'  flie  re-echoed  with  fome  ejaculation; 
"  I    hope    you    have   not  poifoned    yourfelf  ?" 
^  Bring  me  a  bible,'   continued  Tom.    "  I  fup- 
|)Lofe  you've  loft  fome  great  fum;  but  nevermind, 
Vc  can  \^ork  for  more."---*  Bring  me  a  bible,  I 
(ay,'  ftill  uttered  the  inapatient  Tonr^.     **  Good 
X  2  Lord! 
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Lord  I  what  can  be  the  matter  T  fays  Mrs.  King; 
"  I  don't  believe  there's  fuch  a  thing  in  the  houfe^ 
without  it  be  in  the  maid's  room."     Thither  flic 
went^  and  found  part   of  one   without  a  cover, 
when,  having  brought  it  to  Tom,  he  fell  upon  bis 
knees,  and  made  a  moft  fervent  oath  never  to 
touch  a  die  or  card  again  ;  and  (he  all  the  while 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  grief,  of  which  flic 
confidered  this   as   the   cfFufion,  owing  to  fome 
confiderable   lofs.     When   he   had  finiflied  and 
rofe   up,  he  flung   fourteen   hundred  pounds  ia 
bank  notes  upon  the  table,  faying,  *  There,  my 
dear,  there's  fourteen  hundred  pounds  I've  woii 
to  night,  and    I    fhall  receive  a  thoufand  more 
by  to-morrow  noon ;  and  I'll  be  d—— d  if  I  cvcj 
rifk  a  guinea  of  it  again.* 


THE  VIRTUOSO, 

OR, 

FILIAL     TENDEHN^S  S. 

T^R.  Coral  was  educated  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic^ 
-*^  and  took  his  degree  in  that  fcience ;  but  ha- 
ving a  greater  paffion  for  what  is  curious,  than  for 
what  is  ufeful,  he  degenerated  from  a  phyfician  in- 
to a  virtuofo.     The  country,  in  which  he  fettled, 

foon' 
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foon  objcrved  that  the  Doftor  was  more  difpoFed 
to  examine  the  veins  of  the  earth,  than  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  a  patient:  His  praftice  of  courfe  dedi.. 
iied;  but  he  was  happily  enabled  to  live  without 
the  aid  qf  his  profeffion,  by  the  affluent  fortune  of 
his  wife.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  mild  and  engaging 
charafter,  but  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and,  dy- 
ing in  child  bed,  left  him  an  only  daughter,  whoiQ 
he  called  Theodora.  The  Doftor  was  by  no 
means  a  man  of  warm  paflions,  and  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  marrying  again;  though  a  female 
fofilift  once  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  foible, 
and  to  entice  him  into  fecond  nuptials,  by  an  art- 
ful hint,  that  an  union  of  their  two  cabinets  would 
enhance  the  value  of  both.  Indeed,  he  had  little 
or  no'occafion  for  conjugal  affiftance;  for,  being 
himfelf  a  moft  aftive  fpirit  he  not  only  difcharged 
thofe  common  offices  of  life,  which  belong  to  the 
mailer  of  a  family  but,  was  able  and  willing  to  di- 
jcEi  or  execute  all  the  minuter  domeftic  bufinefs^ 
which  is  generally  confidered  within'  the  female 
department.  His  aftivity,  though,  from  the  want 
of  an  enlarged  underftanding,  it  wafted  itfelf  on 
trifles,  fupported  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper. 
He  was,  indeed,  frequently  officious,  but  always 
benevolent.  Though  he  had  ceafed  to  praftife 
phyfic  at  the  fummons  of  the  wealthy,  he  was  ea- 
ier,  at  all  times,  to  afford  every  kind  of  relief  to 
■        •  _     the 
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the  fuffcrings  of  the  poor.     He  was  gentle  and  in^ 
dulgent  to  his  fervants^  and  as  fond  of  his  little 
daughter  as  a  virtuofo  can  be  of  any  living  and, 
ordinary  produSion  of  nature.     Theodora  difco^ 
veredf  in  her  childhood^  a  very  intelligent  fpirit^ 
with  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  temper.     As  Ihe  grew 
up,   Ihe  difplayed  a  ftriking  talent  for  the  pencil^i 
and  particularly  endeared  herfelf  to  her  father,  by 
furpriiing  him  with  a  very  accurate  and  fpirite4 
delineation  of  three  of  the  moft  precious  articles 
in  his  cabinet;  a  compliment  which  fo  warmed  th^ 
heart  of  the  delighted  old  naturalift,  that  he  de-» 
clared  he  would  give  her  five  thoufand  pounds 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage.     No  one  doubted  his 
ability  to  fulfil  fuch  a  promife ;  for  though  be  had 
fquandered  confiderable  films    on  many  ufelefs 
baubles,  he  was,  in  all  common   articles  of  ex« 
pence,  fo  excellent  a  manager,  that,  inftead  of  in-i 
juring,  he  had  increafed  his  fortune;  and  from 
this  circumftance  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
much  richer  than  he  really  was.     Theodora  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  though  not 
a  beauty,  flie  had  an  elegant  perfon,  and  a  coun- 
tenance peculiarly  expreffive  of  fenfible  good-na- 
ture.    Her  beau  was  fo  very  affeftionate,   that  it 
not  only  led  her  to  love  her  father  moft  tenderly, 
but  even  to  look  upon  his  whimfical  hobby-horfe 
with  a  partial  veneration.     This  fingularity  of  fen- 

timen^ 
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timent  contributed  very  much  to  their  mutual  hap- 
pinefs  and  rendered  our  gentle  and  ingenious  dam- 
fel  not  fo  eager  to  efcape  from  the  cuftody  of  a 
fanciful  old  father,  as  young  ladies  of  fafhion  very 
frequently  appear:  Yet,  happy  as  fhe  was,  Theo- 
dora admitted  the  vifits  of  a  lover,  who  had  the 
addrefs  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Dr.  Coral.  This 
lover  was  a  Mr.  Blandford,  a  young  man  of  acute 
iHiderftanding  and  polifhed  manners,  fettled  in 
London  as  a  banker,  and  fuppofed  to  be  wealthy. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Mifs  Coral  at  an  af- 
fembly,  and  foon  afterwards  foliched  the  honour 
of  her  hand  for  life. 

The  doflor,  who  was  remarkably  frank  in  all 
pecuniary  aflPairs,  very  candidly  told  the  young 
gentleman,  what  he  intended  for  his  daughter, 
declaring,  at  the  fame  lim^,  that  he  left  her  en- 
tirely at  he  own  difpofal ;  but,  either  from  the 
favourable  opinion  he  entertained  himfelf  of  Mr. 
Blandford,  or  perhaps  from  fome  expreffions  of 
approbation  which  had  fallen  from  his  daughter, 
the  dodor  was  very  firm  in  his  belief,  that  the 
match  would  take  place ;  and,  being  alert  in  ^11 
his  tranfaSions,  he  aftually  prepared  his  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  bridegroom,  before  there 
was  any  immediate  profpeft  of  a  wedding.  Theo- 
4ora  was  certainly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mr. 

Blandford 
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Blandford;  yet,-  whether  fhe  really  fehareludand! 
to  forfake  her  indulgent  father,  or  whether  Ihe 
confidered  it  as  dangerous  to  accept  a  hufband  oh 
fo  (hort  an  acquaintance,  fhe  had  hitherto  given 
no  other  anfwer  to  his  addreffes,  but  that  (he 
thought  herfelf  tod  young  to  marry, 

Blandford  confidered  this  reply  as  nothing  more 
than  a  modeft  preliminary  to  a  full  furrender  o^ 
herperfon,  and  continued  his  fiege  with  increaf- 
ing  afliduity.  In  this  Very  critical  ftate  of  afiairsr,. 
Dr.  Coral  was  fummoned  to  a  diftance  by  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  who  announced  to  him  the  dfeath 
of  a  brother  virtuofo,  with  a  hint  that  the  Doftor 
might  enrich  himfelf  by  the  purchafe  of  a  very 
choice  coUeftion  of  the  mod  valuable  rarities, 
which,  if  he  was  quick  enough  in  his  application, 
he  might  poflibly  obtain  by  a  private  contraQE. 
For  this  purpofe,  his  correfpondent  had  inclofed 
to  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  execu- 
tors of  the  deceafed  colleQor, 

This  was  a  temptation  that  Dr.  Coral  could  not 
refill.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  abroad  on  an  evening  vifit,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  apoft  chaife,  and  travelled  aH 
night,  to  reach  the  manfion  of  his  departed  bro- 
ther in  the  courfe  of  the  following  day.  He  wars 
received  very  cordially  by  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceafed^ 
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ceafed.  and  furveyed  with  avidity  and  admiration 
•  innumerable  curiofitiea,  of  which  he  panted  to 
become  the  poffeflor.     But  as  the  colleftion  was 
very  various  and  extcnfive,  the  Doftor  began  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  fum,  which  the  pro- 
prietors would  unqueftionably  demand  for  fo  peer* 
lefs  a  treafure.       The  delight,  with  which  his 
whole  frame  was  animated   in    furveying  it,  fuf. 
ficiently  proved   that  he   had  a  high  fenfe  of  its 
value,  and  precluded  him  from  iht  ufe  of  that  pro- 
foiind  and  ingenious  art^   fo  honourably  praftifed 
by  the  moft  intelligent  perfons  in  every  rank  of 
life,  I  mean  the  art  of  vilifying  the  objeft  which 
they  defign  to  purchafe.     Dr.  Coral,  after  com- 
mending moft  of  the  prime  articles  with  a  gene- 
rous admiration,  demanded,  with  that  degree   of 
hefitation  which   anxiety  produces,  if  any  price 
bad   been  fettled  for  the  whole  coUeftion.     The 
gentleman,  who  attended  him,  enlarged   on  the 
great  trouble  and  expence  with  which  his  departed 
relation  had  amaffcd  this  invaluable  treafure,  and 
concluded  a  very  elaborate  harangue  in  its  praife, 
by  informing  the  Do£lor,   that  he  might  become 
the  happy  matter  of  the  whole  en  the  immediate 
payment  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds* 
The  Do£lor  was  more  encouraged  than  difmaycd 
by  the  mention  of  this  fum;  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
the  price  was  really  moderate  •  and,  fecondly,  he 
Y  had 
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had  the  comfortable  knowledge,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  inftantly  fecuring  to  himfelf  thefe  mani- 
fold fources  of  delight* '  But  the  comfort  arifing 
from  this  aflurance  was  immediately  deftroyed  by 
the  rcfleClion,  that  all  his  ready  money  was  devoted 
to  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter ;  and 
bis  parental  affedion  combating^  with  fome  little 
fuccefs,  againft  his  paffion  for  curiofities,  the  good 
Dodor  had  almoft  refolved  to  relinquifh  all  idea& 
of  the  purchafe.  Unluckily,  he  took  a  fecond  fur- 
vey  of  the  choiceft  rarities,  and  met  with  an  arti- 
cle which  had  been  accidentally  miflaid,  and  over'^ 
looked  in  bis  firft  view  of  the  colleftion^perhaps 
its  prefent  effe£i  upon  him  was  the  greater  from 
this  cafual  delay ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  additional 
rarity  fell  with  an  amazing  force  on  the  wavering 
balance  of  his  mind;  it  entirely  overfet  his  pru- 
dential afFe3ionate  refolution,  and,  haftily  feizing 
a  pen,  which  lay  ready  in  a  maflive  ink-fland  of  a 
curious  and  antique  form,  he  inftantly  wrote  a 
draught  upon  his  banker  for  the  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

At  this  paflage  of  my  little  work,  I  forefee  that 
many  an  honeft  fpinfter,  who  may  be  reading  it 
to  her  companions,  will  paufe  for  a  moment,  and 
cxprefs  an  eager  defire  to  know  what  this  wonder- 
ful rarity  could  be.     When  I  inform  her  it  was  a 
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▼ery  little  box,  containing  the  uneatable  produd 
of  a  tree^  fhe  fbay^  perhaps^  imagine  it  a  pip  of  the 
very  apple  which  tempted  our  inconfiderate  grand* 
mother: — Eve,  indeed^  may  be  faid  to  have  infti- 
tuted  the  x)rder  of  virtaofo,  being  the  firft  of  the 
many  perfons  on  record,  who  have  ruined  them* 
felves  and  their  families  by  apaffion^for  rarities. 

But  to  return  to  her  legitimate  defcendant,  the 
curious  Du  .Coral.  This  gentleman  confidered, 
that  if  he  neglefted  the  prefent  opportunity,  he 
might  never  again  be  able  to  acquire  the  very 
fcarce  and  marvellous  produClion  of  nature,  which 
he  had  long  tfairfted  to  poffefs,  and  which  now 
ftood  before  him. 

Not  to  teaze  my  fair  readers  with  any  longer 
fufpenfe,  I  will  direftly  tell  them,  the  above-men- 
tioned little  box  contained  a  vegetable  poifon, 
colle8:ed,  with  extremeft  hazard  of  life,  from  the 
celebrated  upas-tree,  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  A 
Dutch  furgeqn  had  received  this  ineftimable  trea«> 
Jure  from  the  fultan  of  Java  himfelf,  as  a  part  of 
hU  reward  for  having  prefer vcd  the  life  of  a  favou- 
jfite  beauty  in  the  royal  feraglio ;  and  the  furgeon, 
Dn  his  return  to  Europe,  had  gratefully  prcfente<l 
it  to^he  dec^fed  virtuofo,  who  had  been  the  ge^ 

pwouspatrofi  of  hifli  youth. 
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Dr.  Coral  was  inflamed  with  the  kceneft  dcGrv 
of  beginning  various  experiments  with  this  rareft 
of  poifons^  without  fufpediing  that  it  might  deprive 
his  daughter  of  a  huftand ;  taking,  therefore,  thi* 
ineftimable  Hale  bo'x,  with  a  few  more  of  the  mofl^ 
precious  and  portable  articles  in  his  new  acquifi«« 
tion»  and  giving  the  neceflary  directions  concern^ 
ing  fome  weighty  cabinets  of  medals,  and  other 
more  bulky  rariti£is,  he  re-entered  his  poft  chaife 
with  that  triumphant  feftivity  of  mirtd^  which  tail 
be  conceived  only  by  a  fuccefsful  coUe^on 

As  the  Do8:or  delighted  almoft  as  mtich  in  thd 
idea  of  buying  a  bargain,  as  in  die  pqffeffi6n.o£d 
rarity,  he  amufed  himfelf  in  his  journey  home^ 
with  various  projefts  for  the  difpofal  of  his  ample 
treafure. 

It  was  his  plan,  to  k\t8t  the  articl^^  which  h€ 
particularly  prized,  ahd^  by  a  judicious  (kle  of  tK^ 
remainder,  to  regain  ^Inioft-  the  v^holje  ftim  that  ht 
had  fo  rapidly  expended.  Poffeffing  a  high  opiAion 
of  his  own  judgment  in  affairs  of  thi^  nature^  ht 
plcafed  himfelf  with  the  apparent  fdcility  of  his  ^ 
fign,and,  under  the  lively  influence  of  tbefe  agi«et 
able  thoughts,  he  arrived  at  his  own  door.  Tfat 
aSe^ionate  Thisodora  fle^  i^ith  peculiar  ^ager« 
nefs  to  receive  him,  having  (uI^f^  ho  little  anifU 
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cty  from  his  extraordinary  abrence.  The  fpright^ 
iinefs  of  his  appearance  fqon  relieved  her  from  alt 
her  folicitude,  and  they  entered  the  parlour  very 
gaily  together,  where  Theodora  had  juft  bcert 
making  tea  for  a  female  relation,  and  the  alfiduous 
Mr.Blandford.  The  Doftor,  like  mod  people  of 
a  bttfy  turn,  had  a  particular  pleafure  in  talking  of 
whatever  he  did,  as  he  never  meant  to  do  any 
thing  that  a  man  ought  to  blufli  for;  and  he  now 
l>egan  to  entertain  his  company  with  an  account  of 
his 'adventures :  *he  enlarged  with  rapture  on  his 
purchafe,  intimating  that  it  had  cod  a  very  large 
fum/and  not  mentioning  his  undigefted  fcheme  of 
re-paying  hirafelf.- 

.  Ql^ferving,  howeyer«  that  his  narration  produ«« 
lied  a  very  i^riking  and  gloomy  change  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr*  Blandford^  he  withdrew  with  that 
gentleman  into  his  (ludy^  and  very  candidly  told 
Kim»  that  this  recent  and  expenfive  tramfa£lion 
(houI4  make  no  material  difference  in  the  fortune 
qf.hiis  daughter:  He  explained  his  intention  of  re« 
gaining  the  money  by  a  partial  fale  of  the  collec* 
tion,  and  added^  that  as  this  mode  of  replacing 
^he.fi^m  expended  might  not  be  very  expeditious, 
Ibe  ihould  more  than  compeniate  for  the  deficiency 
by  a  bond  for  four  thoufand  pounds,  with  full  in^ 
.^erefl,  and  ftrift  punQuality  of  payment* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Blandford  happened  to  be  one  of  thofe  ad^ 
venturous  gentlemen,  who,  as  they  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  ingenioufly  difguife  the 
fhudderings  of  real  fear  under  artful  palpitations 
of  pretended  love,  and  endeavour  to  fave  them- 
felves  from  falling  down  a  tremendous  precipices 
1)y  hailily  catching  at  the  hand  of  the  firft  wealthy 
and  benevolent  virgin  or  widow,  whom  they  fup« 
pofe  within  their  reach :  He  was  a  great  proje&oir 
in  thp  management  of  ready  pioney,  and  had  tslU 
led  many  fplendid  vifions  on  the  expected  fo^ti](iu$ 
of  Mifs  Coral;  but  the  little  box  of  poifon^  which 
the  Do8or  had  brought  home,  converted  his 
daughter,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Blandford,  into  a  fcr 
cond  Pandora ;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  ail  the 
Prometheus,  he  refolved,  like  the  cautious  fon  of 
Japetus,  to  have  no  conneftion  with  the  lady  of- 
fered to  him  as  a  bride,  becaufe  he  forefaw  the 
evils  included  in  her  dower, 

Mr.  Blandford,  on  this  occafion,  thought  prcu 
per  to  imitate  the  policy  of  thofe,  who  try  to  con- 
ceal a  bafe  purpofe  of  their  own,  by  accufing  ano- 
ther perfon  of  bafenefs  :  He  upbraided  Dr.  Coral 
for  having  (hamefully  difappointed  his  very  juft 
expeftations^  and,  taking  the  fubjeft  in  that  key, 
he  puf fixed  it  through  all  the  note'  of  high  and  ari- 
tificial  ps^flSon ;  which  produced  a  fuperior  burft 
of  louder  and  more'  natural  anger  from  the  honeft 
^nfulted  virtuofou  popy 
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Poor  Theordora,  in  paffing  the  dot)r  of  the 
ftudy,  heard  the  voice  of  her  father  fo  unufually 
violent  that,  from  a  fudden  impulfe  of  affeftionate 
•pprehenfion,  (he  entered  the  room,  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  the  moft  angry  aU 
tercation.  Mr.  Blandford  feized  the  opportunity 
of  bidding  his  miftrefs  an  eternal  adieu.  Whilie 
flie  flood  motionlefs  with  furprife,  he  made  his  fi- 
nal bow  with  a  farcaftic  politenefs,  ruflied  eagerly 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  decamped  the  very  next  day 
from  the  town,  which  contained  the  lovely  objeft 
of  his  tranfient  adoration. 

The  approach  or  mifcarriage  of  an  expeSed 
wedding  is  a  favorite  fubje£t  of  general  converfa- 
tion  in  every  country  town,  and  the  difunion  of 
Mr.  Blandford  and  Mifs  Coral  was  very  amply  dif- 
cufled.  The  feparated  young  pair  were  univerfally 
pitied,  and  the  whole  weight  of  popular  reproach 
fell  immediately  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
naturaliftk  As  he  was  a  man,  who,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  purfuits,  withdrew  himfelf  from 
cards  and  common  company,  the  little  parties  of 
the  town  moft  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking his  character:  As  a  humorift,  he  was  ri- 
diculed, perhaps,  with  fome  juftice;  as  a  man  of 
unrivalled  benevolence  and  aftive  charity,  he  was 
the  obje£i;  of  much  fecret  envy  and  malice,  and  of 
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cdurfe  was  very  unjuftly  vilified.  The  good  peo- 
ple, who  arraigned  him  on  the  prefent  occaiioh, 
did  not  fcruple  to  reprcfent  hiib,  even  to  his 
daughter,  as  an  unnaturcd  nionfter,  who  had  fa- 
crificed  for  a  cockleihell  the  happtnefs  of  his 
child.  Nor  was  the  little  box  of  gum  from  the 
upas-tree  omitted  in  fhefe  charitable  remafrks. 
One  lady  of  peculiar  fpirit  aflerted,  that  if  their 
father  hati  robbed  her  of  fo  handfome  a  hufbandy 
for  the  fake  of  purchafing  fuch  a  rarity,  j(he  might 
have  been  tempted  to  anticipate  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  experiments  on  the  poifon,  by  fecretly  pre- 
paring the  firft  dofe  of  it  for  himfelf.  Happily  for 
Theodora,  fhe  had  fuch  a  gentlenefs  and  purity 
of  heart,  that  every  attempt  to  inflame  her  ag2»nft 
her  father  ferved  only  to  increafe  her  filial  affec- 
tion. She  reproved,  y^'nh  a  becoming  fpirit,  all  thofe 
who  infulted  her  by  malignant  obfervations  on  bis 
conduft ;  and  perceiving  that  he  was  deeply  vexed 
by  the  late  occurrences,  and  the  comments  of  the 
neighbourhood  upon  them,  Ihe  exerted  all  her 
powers,  in  the  mod  endearing  manner,  to  diffipate 
his  vexation.  *«  It  is  true,**  (he  faid,  as  they  were 
talking  over  the  recent  tranfaflion;  'Mt  is  true, 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  partial  regard  for  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  ;  but  his  illiberal  behaviour  has  fo  totallv  al- 
tered  my  idea  of  his  charafter,  that  I  confider  the 
circumftanccs  which  divided  us  as  the  moft  fortu- 
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naie  event  of  my  life.  I  have  efcaped  from  im- 
pending mifery,  inftead  of  loofing  a  happy  efta- 
blifliitieni;  and  I  have  only  to  be  thankful  for 
this  proteflion  of  Providence,  if  it  pleafes  Heaven 
to  continue  to  me  the  power  which  I  have 
hitherto  poffeffedi  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
my  father.'* 

As  ihe  uttered  this  judicious  and  tender  fenti- 
ment^  a  few  ftarting  tears  appeared  in  evidence  of 
its  truth ;  they  melted  the  good  Dodor,  and  con- 
verted all  his  chagrin  into  affectionate  pride  and 
delight.  The  juftice  of  Theodora's  obfervation 
was  foon  afterwards  confirmed  in  a  very  firiking 
manner^  by  the  fate  of  Mr.  Blandford,  who  plung- 
ing  into  all  the  hazardous  iniquity  of  Change-al- 
ley^  became  at  laft  a  bankrupt,  and,  with  fuch  frau- 
dulent appearances  againll  him,  that  the  compaf- 
fion,  which  his  misfortune  might  have  infpired, 
was  loft  in  the  abhorrence  of  his  treachery.  Dr. 
Coral,  who,  by  ftudying  the  inanimate  wonders  of 
the  creation,  had  increafed  the  natural  piety  of  his 
mind,  was  now  moft  devoutly  thankful  to  Heaven 
for  the  efcapc  of  his  child.  The  tender  Theodora 
was  ftill  more  confirmed  in  her  partial  attachment 
to  the  houfe  of  her  father;  fhe  took  a  kind  and 
fympathetic  pleafure  in  aflifting  his  fanciful  pur- 
fuits ;  (he  perfuadcd  him  to  retain  every  article  in 
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his  new  purchafe,  which  fhe  obferved  him  to  con- 
template  with  particular  delight;  fhe  gave  an   air 
of  uncommon  elegance  to  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  curiofities  which  he  determined  to  keep;  and, 
by  an  inceflant  attention  to  the  peace  and  pleafure 
of  her  father's  life,  moft  efFe£lually  eftablifhed  the 
felicity  of  her  own.     Their  comfort  and  their  a- 
mufements  being  founded  on  the  pureft  and  moft 
permanent  of  human  affeClions,  have   continued, 
without   diminution,   through  feveral  fucceeding 
years.     I  (hould  fill  many  pages  in  recording  the 
feveral  ingenious  works  and  devifes,   by  which 
Theodora  has  contrived  to  amufe  herfelf,   and  to 
delight  her  father ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,  being 
always  engaged  in  occupations  of  benevolent  inge- 
nuity, (he  is  never  uneafy;  and  (he  has  grown  im- 
perceptibly into  an  old  maid,  without  entertaining 
a  wifh  for  tKte  more  honourable  title   of  a  wife. 
Her  mild  and  gentle  parent  has  fecured  himfelf 
from  all  the  irkfome  infirmities  of  age,  by  long 
habits  of  temperance,  exercife,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps ftill  more  falutary,  univerfal  benevotence : 
He  is  ftill  in  poflefSon  of  all  his  faculties,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-feven;  and,  if  he  has  not  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  feeing   a  numerous  group  of  defcen-  ^ 
dants,  he  beholds,  however,  with  infinite  delight, 
one  virtuous  and  happy  daughter,  moft  tenderly 
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attached  to  him,  and  wiftiing  for  no  higher  enjoy* 
ment  than  what  arifes  from  tlicir  reciprocal  af- 
fcflion. 


ANECDOTE 

O   F 

Mrs.  BELLAMY. 

A  NOBLEMAN  who  had  a  horfe  to  run  for 
the  plaie  at  York  races,  was  ^t  herhoufefor 
fome  days.  As  his  lordQiip  was  entitled  by  his 
rank  to  the  feat  of  honour,  he  of  courfe,  during 
dinner  time,  fat  at  her  right  hand :  But  fhe  could 
not  help  obferving,  that  his  eye  was  conftantly  and 
fteadily  fixed  upon  her.  She  took  little  notice  of 
it  at  firft,  thinking  it  was  occafioned  by  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  her  charms,  and  that  good  manners 
would  in  tinje  induce  his  lordfhip  to  behave  with 
more  decorun^.  Seeing,  however,  that  her  face 
was  ftill  the  chief  objeft  to  which  his  ey#  was  di- 
refted,  fhe  grew  much  difconcerted  and  abaflied. 
But  having,  at  length  recovered  from  the  little 
prudery  (lie  had  contra£led  in  Ireland,  fhe  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Metham  of  the  rudenefs  of  his 
friend.     He  could  not  avoid  (miling  while  fhe 
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made  her.  complaint;  and  as  a  perfefl  acquitts^ 
of  bis  lordfhip  from  any  defign  to  offend  her^  he 
informed  her,  that  the  eye  which  had  been  al- 
ways fo  fteadily  fixed  upon  her,  and  excited  her 
alarms,  was  only  an  innocent  glass  tye^  and  there- 
fore could  not  convey  any  improper  information, 
as  it  was  immoveable  all  d^y,  and  reded  at  night 
very  quietly  upon  the  table.  Her  vanity  receiv- 
ed a  check  by  the  incident,  and  (he  joined  in  thq 
laugh  which  it  had  occafioned* 


FILIAL  AFFECTION  rewarded^ 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

O  OME  of  the  clofeft  enquirers  into  the  behaviour; 
^  between  parents  and  children,  have  afferted, 
that  the  love  of  the  firft  for  the  laft  is  ftronger  than 
the  affeftion  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  They 
feem  willing  enough,  indeed,  to  own  that  a  more 
ftriking  appearance  of  regard  will  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  child;  but  a  thoufand 
inftances  of  this  kind,  they  fay,  are  not  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  juftnefs  of  their  general  pofitiqii.'^ 
How  pleafing,  how  delightful  is  it  to  behold  a  fa- 
mily-piece, in  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay  on 
which  fide  the  fcale  of  affe6lion  preponderates  f 
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In  the  happy  houfe  of  Mons.  de  Mornay,  a  re- 
fpeftable  j^nd  opulent  merchant,  in  one  of  ^he 
^icheft  provinces  of  France,  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  tell  whether  he  loved  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
<dren  him  beft,  fuch  an  equality  of  afFeflion  ap- 
peared in  their  deportment  to  each  other.  The 
Jiarmony  whic|i  fub^Iled  among  them  all,  diftin- 
guiftied  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
rarely  mentioned  without  being  envied,  as  well  as 
admired  for  their  domeftic  bappinefsi 

Upon  the  lofs  of  a  very  amiable  wife  by  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  a  putrid  fever,  which  foon  after 
carried  off  one  of  his  daughters,  alfo  Mons.  dc 
Mornay,  whofe  fenfibility,  on  many  accafions,  was 
too  acute  for  his  peace  would  have,  perhaps^ 
fjink  under  the  \yeight  of  his  paternal  and  conju- 
.gal  afFeQ:ion,had  not  the  tender  afliduities,  and  un- 
wearied efforts  of  his  remaining  child,  his  excel- 
lent Adelaide,  to  adminifter  confolation  to  him^ 
prevented  it  from  plunging  him  into  an  immovea- 
ble melancholy.  Fortunately  her  affiduities  were 
rewarded,  her  efforts  were  fuccefsful;  and  flie  had 
the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  her  father  in  a  condition  to 
attend  to  his  commercial  aflFairs,  properly  refigned 
to  the  difpcnfations  of  providence,  and  receiving 
new  pleafure  from  every  attempt  (he  made  to  ren- 
der the  remainder  of  his  life  comfortable.     How- 
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ever,  though  he  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  dejec- 
tion, as  to  be  ab'e  to  attend  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
compting-houfe,  he  began,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  be 
fo  much  fatigued  with  his  increafing  commiffions^ 
that  he  determined  to  look  out  for  a  partner,  that 
he  might,  by  making  temporary  retreats  to  more 
•  rural  fcenes,  return  to  his  native  city  with  recruit- 
ed fpirits. 

Very  foon  after  he  had  formed  this  refolution,  he 
met  with  a  young  man  brought  up  to  his  branch 
of  commerce,  but  unable  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  for 
want  of  a  fuitable  capital,  and  of  fo  promifing  a 
difpofition,  with  an  unblemiflied  charafler,  that  he 
entered  into  a  partnerfbip  with  him,  and  took  him 
into  his  boufe, 

Riveau  was,  indeed,  a  youth  of  a  very  promi- 
fing turn^  he  was  a£live  and  diligent,  a  mdler  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  ftriftly  attentive  to  it,  averfe  to 
thofe  pleafures  commonly  purfued  by  the  young 
witb  more  eagernefs  than  difcretion,  a,nd  addided 
to  no  viee — every  body,  therefore,  applauded 
Mons.  de  Mornay  for  his  choice,  thinking  that  he 
could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  more  proper  man 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  declining  years,  by  « 
vigorous  difcharge  of  thofe  duties  from  a  ftrift 
attention  to  which  he  had  derived  fo  many  fub- 

ftantial  advantages. 
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.  Rivcau  being  a  young  fellow  with  an  infinuaU 
ing  addrefs,  foon  made  himfelf  fo  agreeable  as 
well  as  ufeful  to  his  worthy  aflbciate,  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  fomething  like  a  parental 
regard  for  him.  By  the  foftnefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  moft  artful  exertion  of  his  companionable 
talent,  he  drove  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  A- 
delaide's  tender  heart  in  his  favour;  he  could  not 
however,  gain  his  point.  She  was  thoroughly  fen- 
fiblc  of  his  merit,  fhe  had  no  diflike  to  his  perfon, 
and  fhe  was  greatly  pleafed  with  his  converfaiion, 
but  the  man  for  her  had  not  yet  fallen  in  her  way: 
flie,  therefore,  could  only  behave  to  him  (in  re- 
turn for  the  particular  pains  which  he  took  to  re- 
commend himfelf  to  her)  with  a  refpeflful  polite- 
ncfs.  This  kind  of  behaviour  gave  him  no  room 
to  find  fault  with  it,  but  it  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fying jto  him,  as  he  had,  with  too  much  prefump- 
tion,  fuppofed  that  his  powers  of  captivation  were 
fufficient  to  enfure  him  fuccefs  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  makt  a  full  difplay  of  them.  His 
vanity  was  affronted,  his  pride  was  piqued,  and 
his  refentment,  at  laft,  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
he  was  barely  civil  to  her.  Yet  though  he  was 
difappointed  by  her  forbidding  carriage  to  him, 
and  though  he  refented  it,  he  was  not  deterred  by 
it  from  foliciting  her  fathers  confent  to  his  mar- 
rying her:  adding,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful 
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ful  lover,    *^  I   cannot  live  a   rtiomfent   witho\it 
her/* 

Mons.  de  Mornay,  really  imagining  from  the 
uniform  propriety  of  Rivcau*s  behaviour^  that  he 
would  prove  an  exemplary  hufband  to  his  Ade- 
laide, very  readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  but 
at  the  fame  time  added^  that  he  fiiouid  never 
think  of  difpofing  of  his  daughter  in  marriage 
without  her  eonfent.  ^*  I  will  acquaint  her,  cort-^ 
tinued  he,  with  your  wilhes  on  her  account,  and 
if  fhe  approves  of  you  for  a  hufband,  I  fhall  have 
no  objeftion/* 

No  father  in  the  world  could  have  bchavedf 
with  more  confideration  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ; 
but  Riveau  was  not  quite  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
cluding expreflions.  Having  ftill,  however,  fome 
hopes  that  the  coolnefs  which  he  had  obferved  in 
Adelaide's  behaviour  to  him,  might  have  arifen 
from  a  delicate  referve,  and  not  from  any  aver- 
fion  to  him,  he  thanked  Mons.  dc  Mornay  in 
grateful  terms  for  his  approbation,  and  retired 
not  abfolutely  in  defpair,  though  in  a  ftite  of  the 
moft  difagrceable  fufpenfe. 

The  conGderate  father  went  immediately  to  his 
amiable  daughter,  and  informed  her  of  what  had 
paffed,  relating  to  her,  between  him  and  Riveau.  . 

Adelaide, 
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Adelaide,  who  had  always  been  accuftomed  to 
tonverfe  with  her  father  as  with  her  fincereft 
friend,  as  a  man  to  whom  fhe  might  difclofe  each 
fecret  of  her  heart  with  the  utmoft  fecurity,  felt 
not  the  leaft  inclination  to  make  any  concealments 
from  him  upon  this  very  interefting  occaiipn:  fhc, 
therefore,  with  all  her  ufual  franknefs,  told  him, 
after  having  repeatedly  thanked  him  for  his  good- 
nefs  in  confulting  her  inclination,  before  he  dif- 
pofed  of  her  band,  that  fhe  wifhed  not  to  change 
her  (ituation,  that  fhe  was  uncommonly  happy  in 
being  under  the  proteQion  of  fo  indulgent  a  pa- 
rent, and  that  fhe  did  not  believe  fhe  could  be 
happier  in  any  other  flate. 

Clafping  her  in  his  arms,  and  preffing  her  to  his 
bofom,  Mons.  de  Mornay  affured  his  dutiful  and 
afFeQionate  daughter,  that  he  fhould  be  ever 
ready  to  promote  her  happinefs  in  any  fhape ;  and 
that  if  ftie  had  the  fmallefl  objeQion  to  an  alliance 
with  Riveau,  he  would  not  open  his  lips  about  it 
to  her  again  • 

Adelaide  declared  fhe  had  no  particular  aver- 
fion  to  him — touched  with  her  father's  kindnefs, 
fhe  could  not  proceed — fhe  paufed. 

Perhaps,   replied   Mons.    de   Mornay  looking 

tenderly   at  her,  another  man  has  gained  your 

A  a  affeftion^ : 
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affeflions :  be  frank,  and  tell  me ;  and  if  no  rea*. 
fonable  exception  can  be  made  to  him,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  faciliate  an  union  between 
you. 

This  fpeech  produced  frefli  acknowledgments; 
after  the  delivery  of  which,  Adelaide  re-affured 
her  father,  that  fhe  wifhed  to  remain  in  the  iitu-- 
ation  (he  was;  adding,  that  (he  had  not  yet  met 
with  any  man  fufficiently  attra£tive  to  make  her 
defirous  of  being  united  to  him  ;  and  that  (he  had 
not  the  leaft  inclination  to  rifque  the  lofs  of  the 
felicity  which  (he  enjoyed  as  a  daughter,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  charafter  of  a  wife. 

When  (he  had  thus  fpoken,  (he  left  the  room  to. 
fu'perintend  the  domeftic  a(Fairs  in  her  apartment ; 
and  left  her  father  more  fondly  attached  to  her, 
if  poflible,  than  ever.  —How  much  are  characters 
like  thefe  to  be  admired !  what  patterns  are  they 
for  imitation! 

Riveau  though  he  had  not  been  romanticly  in 
love  with  Adelaide,  and  though  he  was  not  re- 
je£l^d  upon  any  other  man's  account,  was  conGder- 
ably  chagrined  by  the  decifive  anfwer  which  her 
father  brought  from  her  relating  to  him.  Like  a 
man  who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  per- 
gonal attractions^^  he  was  extremely  vexed  at  her 

refuGng 
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refufing  to  marry  him :  but  like  a  man  of  fpirit, 
he  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  conceal  the 
vexations  he  felt.  Aftuated  chiefly  by  interefted 
motives,  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  de  Mornay  family 
by  a  marrii^ge  into  it,  ,the  fame  motives  urged  him 
to  look  out  for  an  alliance  which  might  be  equally 
advantageous,  confidered  in  a  lucrative  light. 

Riveau  w?is  a  very  fenfible  young  fellow,  and 
bis  knowledge,  pra6lical  as  well  as  theoretical, 
concerning  commerce,  was  extenfive;  but  he  was 
little  acqpainted  wi^h  the  traders  (not  always  fair 
ones)  in  the  female  world.  With  too  little  know- 
ledge of  that  world,  and  too  much  prefumption 
with  regard  to  his  captivating  powers,  he  became 
the  dupe  of  one  of  the  mod  artful  women  that 
^ver  lived. 

The  arrival  of  a  lady  at  the  city  irt  which  he  re- 
(ided  who  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  though  fhe 
was  not  a  phaenomena,  as  there  were  feveral  wo- 
men of  fortune  in  it,  occafioped  a  no  fmall  com- 
ipQtion  among  thofe  men  who  had  any  thoughts 
of  improving  their  circumftances  in  the  matrimo^ 
nial  way. 

Mademoifelle  Nivonpe  had  paft  the  prime  of 

life,  and  was  far  from  being  h^ndfome,  but  fhe 

tad,  notwithfts^ncjipg  an  alluring  cpuntenance  and 

A  a  2  thQ 
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the  graces  which  played  about  her  roouth,  when-   . 
icver  Ihe  opened  her  lips,  were  uncoinxnonly  fe- 
duBive.    Seducing,  however,  as  (he. was  with  her 
dimples  and  her  fmiles,  and  win  jng  as  ihe  was  in 
her  manners,  her  followers   were   chiefly   thofie 
whofe  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  her 
fortune.     To  that  their  adoration  was  really  paid, 
though  they  prete  fded  to  idolize  her  perfon,  un- 
derftanding,  &c.  and  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  re- 
fined flattery  in  order  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  her  favour.     Had  flie  been   a  weak  woman, 
and   aftiially  poflefled   of  a   large  fortune,   fhc 
might,  indeed,  have  given  her  profeffing  admirers 
credit  for  every  compliment  ftie  received  from 
them,  though  ever  fo  extravagant;  but  as  flie  was 
a  very  knowing  woman,  with  ftrong  intellefts,  and 
had  no  foundation  for   the  fupport  of  the  figure 
ihe  made,  flie  thoroughly  underftood  the  precife 
vf^lue  of  every  encomium  addrefled  to  her  face  or 
to  her  mind,  and  playt:d  her  cards  like  a  miftrefs 
of  the  game  ftie  had  in  view.     She   was,  in  two 
words,  a  Female  Adventurer. 

With  this  lady  Riveau  had,  to  his  great  fatisfap- 
tion  an  interview  much  fooner  than  he  expe6ie(}» 
by  the  addrefs  of  one  of  his  fervants,  in  conjunftion 
with  one  of  her  domeftics,  and  found  her,  to  his 
encreafed  fatisfafiion,   after  every  converfation| 

ftill  more  favourable  to  his  warmcft  wiflic«. 

When 
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.  Whca  be  ihad  enjoyed  revcral  encouraging 
vco^verfations  with  his  rich  incogoiia  (as  be  really 
-thought  her)  lie  ventured  (availing  himfelf  of  what 
.-feeiqed  to  him  a  broad  hint)  to  declare  bis  paffioa 
for  her  in  the  tendered  terms, 

,  ,  ^carccj  however,  had  he  made  his  declaration, 
^ben  ho  repented  of  his  precipitance ;  for  the  la- 
dy, immediately  drawing  up,  not  i^  little  difcon- 
qerted  him,  by  afking  him,  fternly,  what  preten- 
*)i(d«l)sbe*had  to  a  woman  of  her  fortune^  naming 
<be  fum. 

Surprized  at  the  fum  flie  mentioned,  far  fuperi- 
pr  to  bis  expe^ations,  he  was  abafhed ;  cafting  bis 
r€ye$  down  upon  the  carpet,  he  humbled  bimfelf 
|)e£bre  her,  and  made  the  beft  apology  be  could 
ibuvk  of,  for  having  dared  to  afpire  to  an  alliance 
.  yiib  her. 

To  his  ftill  greater,  but  more  agreeable  furprifC) 
flie  then,  foftening  her  features  and  her  face,  told 
him  that  fhe  was  perfedly  fatisfied  with  his  apolo- 
,giies;  adding,  that  fhe  was  prejudiced  enough  in  his 
,favour,  to  put  berfelf,  and  all  fhe  had  in  the  world, 
into  his  pofTeflion,  whenever  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept of  her  perfon  and  fortune. 

.    Delighted  now,  as  much  as  be  bad  beenbefore 

difconcertedj^ 
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difconcerted,  the  fudden  elevation  of  his  f|)irita 
threw  him  into  fo  rapturous  a  ftate,  that  the  lady 
could  not  help  gently  correfting  him  for  the  in- 
tempcran£e  of  his  tranfports ;.  her  correftions  fer- 
ved  only  to  make  him  ftill  more  enamoured  with 
her,  and  to  encreafe  the  intoxication  of  his  mind. 
To  call  fuch  a  womauy  with  a  fortune  of  which  a 
Fermier-general  need  not  be  afliamed,  his  own^ 
was  in  his  opinion,  to  be  fupremely  bleft. 

When  the  day  for  his  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
felle  Nivonne  arrived,  Riveau  rofe  from  the  bed 
of  celibacy  with  unconimon  alacrity,  and  drefled 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  bri(lp,  on. 
her  fide  having  been  very  ftudious  to  a^prfar  in 
the  mod  agreeable  light,  attra6led  all  eyes  in  her 
approaches  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Every  thing 
Jhe  wore  was  put  on  in  fo  becoming  a  manner^ 
and  fo  much  elegance,  fo  much  tafte  was  confpi« 
cuous  in  every  part  of  her  drapery,  that  her  whole 
figure  gave  pleafure  to  the  mere  gazers  at  a  nuptial 
proceffion,  and  to  the  moft  celebrated  connoilfeurs: 
even  they  owned  that  they  had  never  feen  a  woman 
more  becomingly,  more  charafteriftically  drefled. 
Riveau,  highly  flattered  by  the  encomiums  which 
flew  about  in  whifpers,  concerning  his  bride,  walked 
byiier  fide  to  the  prieft  in  waiting,  with  additiona\ 
fpiri|^ 
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His  feelings  were  too  cicquilite  for  defcription. 

Mow  fliort  is  the  continuance  of  all  earthly  hap- 
pinefs!  This  is  an  exclamation  frequently  forced 
from  our  lips  in  our  paflage  through  this  chequered 
world,  and  whenever  it  is  forced  from  us,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  all  fub- 
lunary  difappointments:  difappointments  from 
which  no  human  creature  is  free,  and  to  which 
the  greateft  perfonages,  as  well  as  the  loweft  per- 
fons,  are  by  the  irreverfible  decrees  of  providence 
expofed.  In  a  month,  in  a  little  month  after  his 
marriage,  Riveau  found,  that  inftead  of  having  u- 
nired  himfelf  to  a  woman  with  a  fplendid  fortune, 
be  had  taken  a  woman  to  be  his  wife^  who  was  not 
only  deeply  in  debt,  but  of  fo  extravagant  a  dif- 
poiition,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  maintain 
her  agreeable  to  her  expenfive  tafte :  he  had  re- 
courfe,  therefore,  to  expedients  for  the  fupport 
of  her  grandeur,  by  which  he  plunged  his  partner 
into  a  very  diftrefsful  fituation. 

From  the  fury  of  his  creditors  he  faved  himfelf 
by  flight,  leaving  Mons.  de  Mornay  to  (land  the 
ihock  of  their  demands,  who,  being  unable  to  fa- 
t.isfy  them,  was  thrown  into  prifon,     i 

At  the  time  that  Mons.  de  Mornay  was  hurried 
from  his  own  boufe,  to  very  ineligible  apartments 

Adelaide 
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Adelaic[e  was  upon  a  vifit  with  a  near  relation  of 
her  mother's  a  few  miles  farther  in  the  country. 
The  moment  fhe  heard  of  her  father's  confinement^ 
file  determined  to  take  every  (lep  in  her  power  to 
releafe  him ;  but  fearful  of  having  her  defign  com- 
municated to  his  creditors,  fHe  with  more  filial  af-, 
feSion  than  worldly  prudence,  refolved  to  un- 
dertake the  releafcment  of  him  herfelf,  attended 
only  by  a  faithful  fervant  of  her  own  fex,  whofe 
fidelity  fhe  had  often  tried,  and  by  whom  fhe  had 
never  been  deceived. 

Having  prepared  her  father,  by  the  moft  affect 
tionate  letter  Ihe  had  ev«r  written  to  him,  for  h\$ 
intended  enlargement,  Adelaide  proceeded,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  one  morning  (it  was  a  fumtn^r 
one)  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  was 
lodged,  and  which  fhe  had  fufficiently  reconnoi- 
tred, with  her  trufty  attendant,  furnifhed  with  a 
ladder,  and  ropes  to  favour  his  efcape. 

While  Ihe  was  thus  employed,  the  keeper  of  the 
prifon,  happening  to  have  ftaid  out  i^ngcr  than 
ufual  with  his  focial  friends,  at  a  celebrated  hotel, 
ivas,  upon  his  return  home,  (truck  at  the  fight  of 
two  females  fo  uncxpeSedly  employed     '■  he 

ftarted. 

Adelaide,  at  the  fight  of  him  i)ot  only  ftarted 

but 
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but  fainted.  He  ran,  he  flew  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing, but  he  was  too  late.  Having  foon,  however, 
recovered  her,  after  fhe  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
with  the  affiftance  of  her  fervant,  he  fbon  alfo  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  her  appearance 
in  that  place,  and  at  that  hour.  Charmed  with  her 
beauty,  doubly  charmed  with  her  filial  afFeftion, 
he  affured  her  that  he  would  immediately  give  her 
father  his  liberty,  telling  her  at  the  fame  time  who 
he  was.  On  calling  his  eye  up  to  the  window,  at 
which  Mons.  de  Mornay  appeared,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  intentions,  he  heard  a  groan^ 
which  made  him  turn  his  head  towards  the  place 
from  whence  (according  to  his  cars)  it  iHVied. — 
Perceiving  the  prifoner  at  the  grated  window  of 
his  Cell,  who  lamented  his  hard  fate  in  the  moft 
doleful  tones,  he  changed  his  purpofe. 

Not  chufing,  as  mafter  of  the  gaol,  to  be  feen 
by  any  perfon  in  his  cuftody,  more  than  conniving 
at  the  efcape  of  another  in  t!ic  fame  fituation,  nay 
actually  giving  him  his  freedom,  he  in  another  ad* 
drefs  to  the  heroic  daughter,  inf  )rmed  her  of  his 
reafons  for  delaying  her  father's  relea(ement;  but 
folemnly  promifed  to  procure  it  if  poiTible  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

Adelaide  being  extremely  well  fatisfied  with 
Mons,  de  Marigny's  affurances,  made  him  the  moft 

B  b  grateful 
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grateful  acknowledgments^  and  upon  bis  intreat^ 
ing  her  to  let  him  fee  her  fafe  to  her  own  apart^ 
rnents^  felt  her  prejudices  in  his  favour  as  a  man, 
too  ftrong  to  permit  her  to  refufe  his  polite  offer. 

Mons.de  Marignywasas  good  as  his  word: 
he  procured  the  enlargement  of  Mons.  de  Mornay 
(whofe  creditors  behaved  in  the  moft  generous 
manner  on  being  acquainted  with  the  uncommon 
attempt  to  refcue  him)  before  the  next  night,  and 
with  his  cordial  confent  made  Adelaide  his  wife : 
an  happy  wife  ;  for  Ihe  ever  found  in  him  the  moft 
indulgent  of  hufbands. 

The  marriage  of  Adelaide  with  Mons.  dc  Ma- 
rigny,  was  attended  with  a  train  of  pleafing  con* 
fequencci,  and  her  felicity  was  completed  by  the 
bequeft  of  the  lady  at  whofe  houfe  fhe  heard  of  her 
father^s  diftrefled  condition,  which  enabled  him  to 
a£t  agreeably  to  his  principles,  that  is,  to  pay  all 
his  debts :  it  enabled  him  alfo,  when  his  creditors 
were  thoroughly  fatisfied,  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  as  he  wiflied  to  fpend  them,  in  ^  peace* 
ful  retreat.  In  that  retreat,  however,  though  he 
was  bled  with  a  genteel  competency,  his  happieft 
hours  were  thofe  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  focictjr 
fif  his  exemplary  daughter. 

MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS  OF 

LEANDER  and  ASPASIA, 

O   R    T  H    E 

RASH  LOVER. 

LEANDER,  was  heir  to  a  confiderable  for« 
tune  in  Northamptonfhire^  and  bis  father  had 
a  feat  in  the  fenate^  where  he  made  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of  his  coun« 
try  in  general^  and  the  rights  of  his  conftituents  in 
particular.  Biafcd  by  no  party  attachments,  un-^ 
influenced  by  any  mercenary  views,  he  afted 
folely  as  his  confcience  dilated,  tutored  by  an 
upright  heart  and  found  judgment.  He  did  not 
oppofe  adminiftration  to  c)og  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, and  oppofe  minifters  merely  becaufe  they 
were  minifters:  when  he  did  not  acquiefce  in  their 
meafures,  it  wsts  from  a  coqviBion  that  they  were 
erroneous ;  but  he  always  chearfully  promoted  tlEic 
intereft  of  the  ^omipon-wealth,  and  was  ^vcr  hap- 
py to  fin^  that  the  premier  (be  he  whom  he  might) 
had  purfued  fuch  fteps  as  led  to  the  paths  of  hon« 
our  and  fuccefs ;  and  he  was  conftantly  the  fore-, 
moft  to  give  his  plaudit  upon  thefe  agreeable  oc- 
cafions. 

B  b  2  Such 
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Such  was  the  out-line  of  good  .Benvolio's  pub- 
lic charafter,  his  private  one  was  the  counterpart 
of  it,  as  his  tenants  (whom  he  never  rack  rented) 
and  his  friends  (whom  he  always  feduloufly  en* 
deavoured  to  ferve)  can  teftify, 

Leander,  his  fon^  though  he  had  not  yet  dif- 
played  in  public  his  being  a  clofe  imitator  of  Ben- 
volio*s  bright  example,  feized  every  opportunity 
of  teftifyitig,  in  a  more  confined  circle,  the  n6b\t 
fcntiments  with  which  his  bofom  was  aduated. 
Even  from  his  infancy,  his  friendftiip  was  courted 
by  all  his  fchool-fellows,  and  he  never  gave  any* 
one  reafon  to  repent  the  favourable  fentimehtt 
they  had  entertained  for  him. 

As  be  advanced  towards  maturity,  thefe  laud- 
able notions  expanded  in  a  bread  that  was  anima- 
ted to  glory.  lie  reqaeftcd  of  his  father  to  obtain 
for  him  a  pair  of  colours,  which  intreaty  was  com- 
plied with,  though  Benvolio  could  have  wiQied  he 
had  confined  his  purfuits  to  civil  life.  However, 
having  yielded  to  his  natural  impulfe,  and  his  re- 
giment being  ordered  to  A"^crica,  he  went  over 
to  that  continent  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  upon  many  occafions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  and  his  private  affaira 
calling  him  home,  he  obtained  leave  of  abfence, 
and,  after  a  fpeedy  voyage,  reached  England, 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  to  avoid  an  apparent  anachronifm, 
ve  fliould  have  nrcndoned,  that  Benvolio  had, 
fome  time  before  his  departure  for  America,  pitch- 
ed upon  a  mate  for  life  for  his  fon  ;  but  his  heart 
being  already  pre-engaged  in  favour  of  the  lovely 
Afpafia,  he  confidered  his  going  abroad  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  valour  and  gaining  laurels  in  his 
profeffion  of  arms,  it  fumiflied  him  with  the  means 
of  avoiding  giving  a  pofitive  refufal  to  his  father^, 
of  accepting  the  lady  of  his  parent's  choice. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  in  England  no  fooner 
reached  Northamptonfhire,  than  Amelia,  who 
waited  for  nothing  with  fo  much  impatience  as  his 
return,  aqd'  Who  flattered  herfclf  there  would  not 
be  the  ffnalleft  obftacle  to  their  happy  union,  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  greet  him,  on 
bis  fafe  arrival. 

This  intelligence  foon  got  wind,  and  the  charm- 
ing Afpafia  was  amongft  the  foremoft  of  thofc  who 
heard  this  mortifying  tale ;  for  (he  fincerely  loved 
Leander,  though  {he  had  hitherto  concealed 
her  paffion,  that  fhe  might  not  afford  additional 
triumph  to  her  rival,  whom  fhe  had  too  much 
reafon  to  think  would  prove  fuccefsful. 

Amelia 
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the  bells  were  fet  a  ringing,  and  every  one  was 
prefently  acquainted  with  the  caufe.  The  arrival 
of  Leander  and  Amelia  (though  in  doleful  tri*. 
umph)  did  not  prevent  its  being  immediately  cir« 
culated;  that  they  had  either  been  married  on  the 
road,  or  would  be  fo  the  next  day.  Afpafia  heard, 
the  unwelcome  tidings  and  became  almoft  a  vic^. 
tim  todefpair;  when  lo!  the  much  loved  Leander^ 
appeared,  and  throwing  himfelf  ather  feet,  almofl; 
devoured  her  hand  with  kifles,  at  the  fame  time 
exprefling  his  furprife  at  feeing  her  bathed  in  tears. 

She  had  not  power  to  fpeak  for  fome  time,  but 
at  length  her  pride  got  the  better  of  her  paffion, 
and  (he  upbraided  him  in  the  mod  reproachful 
terms,  with  coming  to  infult  her,  when  he  was  al- 
ready married,  or  betrothed  to  another. 

The  bitter  accents  that  fell  from  her  tongue 
petrified  him,  and  he  could  fcarce  colle£l  words  to 
aflure  her  of  her  miftake.  Finding  her  inexorable, 
he  was  driven  to  rage  and  defpair,  and  in  a  fit  of 
phrenzy  flew  to  the  adjacent  river,  and  there  plun- 
ged  himfelf  in  what  he  defigned  a  watery  grave. 

The  melancholy  tale  inftantly  reached  Afpafia, 
and  flie  flew  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  prevent  the 
&tal  effeds  of  that  madnefs  which  fhehad  created. 
Afpafia  arrived  at  the  bank$  of  the  flood  whilll  he 
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ftill  breathed;  the  fcene  Ihotked  her  to  thai  d^ 
fgrce,  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  reafon,  and  (he  was 
on  the  point  of  devoting  her  Ufe  as  an  atonement 
for  the  error  (he  had  committed.  However,  her 
attendant  prevented  her  perpetrating  ihe  raih  deed; 
and  fome  fifliermen  coming  by,  dragged  Leander 
on  (hore,  wbilft  he  had  ftill  marks  of  life  remainw 
ing. 

Every  poflible  means  were  ufed  to  reftore  him^ 
to  health,  and  finding  Afpafia  had  fincerely  re- 
pented what  fhe  had  done,  and  was  now  convinced 
of  his  fincerity,  thefe  circumftances  tended  greatly 
to  promote  his  recovery. 

As  foon  as  this  was  completed,  Afpafia  wa» 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  yield  him  her  hand,  and 
they  have  now  for  fome  time  been  happily  united  in 
wedlock  to  their  mutual  fatisfa6lion,  as  their  days^ 
roll  on.  in  uninterrupted  felicity,  which  will  moft 
probably  be  terminated  only  with  their  lives. 
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WHITE  LIE. 

A    MORAL   TALE. 

THERE  are  fome  moral  philofophcrs  fo  ex* 
tremely  rigid  in  their  notions,  with  regard 
to  right  and  wrong,  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
flighted  deviations  from  truth,  upon  any  account,* 
to  be  defenfible.  To  utter  palpable  falfehoods 
indeed  at  the  inftigation  of  malevolence,  is  to  a^ 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  to  be  defended ;  btft 
fiirely  there  are  forae  occaGons  when  the  fuppreC 
fion  of  truth  may  be  a  venial  crime ;  when  a  white 
lie  (to  adopt  a  fafhionable  mode  of  fpeaking)  may 
be  forgiven.  However,  as  the  moft  innocent  lies 
are  fometimes  produftiveof  confequences  little 
expected  by  thofe  who  deliver  them,  and  bring 
them  into  embarraffirig,  if  not  dangerous  (itusH- 
tions,  the  white  liar  fliould  not  wantonly  fport  with 
the  characters  or  (ituations  of  his  friends  and  ac« 
quainlance ;  for  he  may  play  off  a  lie  with  the 
heft  defign  imaginable,  and  find  that  defign  moft 
unhappily  defeated. 

Dick  Grifdale,  a  young  fellow,  with  an  infinite 

deal  of  good  nature,  and  with  parts  rather  brilliant 

than  folid,  told  as  many  white  lies,  perhaps,  as  any 

C  c  man 
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man  iii  England :  he  waj  certainly  never  guilty  of 
black  ones,  becaufe  be  did  not  deliberately  intend 
by  any  of  his  lies  to  deftroy  the  peace^  or  wound 
the  reputation  of  a  fingle  creature  breathing.  His 
intentions  were  always  laudable;  but  his  proceed* 
kigs,  in  confiKiuence  of  them,  were  not  always 
foccefsfbh  To  bring  people  whom  he  knpw.  »nd 
ibr  whom  be  bad  a  regard^  at  variance,  amicgbly 
together^  was  the  principal  >delight  of  his  life :  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  tell  each  of  them  virhat  the  other 
never  bid.  Having  frequently  fucceeded  by  this 
i^^cies  of  pardonable  falfehood,  having  never  fail- 
ed indeed  of  gaining^  his  point,  he  perfevered  in 
bis  white  lying  with  an  increaifed  felf-approbation 
(arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  good  intentions) 
and  did  not  imagine  that  his  manner  of  tying  for 
the  fervice  of  friends  was  in  the  lead  cenfiura- 
Uei  till  be  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  very  difa- 
greeable  affair  by  his  benevolent  officioufne(s. 

Calling  one  day  upon  an  intimate  friend  at  his 
chambers  for  whom  be  had  fo  great  an  efteero, 
that  he  would  have  ferved  him  at  the  rifque  of  his 
Ijfe  (there  are  fome  men  dill  of  this  heroic  difpo* 
fition)  he  found  him  in  a  way  in  which  he  did  not 
at  all  ex[^eQ  to  fee  him  :  he  found  him  difcodtent- 
ed,  and  in  a  very  ill  humour, 

Charles 
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Charles  immediately  enqoired  into  the  caofe 
of  his  friend  s  uneafinefs 

''  Take  up  that  note,"  replied  he,  pctviQ^ly, 
and  pointing  at  a  table  at  a  little  diftancefrom 
chem,  «  It  wiH  fuUy  account  for  the  alteratioB 
you  fee  in  me.** 

Charles  obeyed,  re^d  ^  iKHet  *od  ^i^reQfli 
bis  furprife  as  \yeM  as  cofic^rfi  aft  thfi  com^n^.of 
it.  *<  Sonne  malicious  devi V  laid-  be^  t^rpwijaig^ 
down  the  paper  in  a  pa£on»  *^  h^s  been  a^  wofcki 
here.  Ya^t  Amelia  neyer  would,  (  am  ppfrfk^a^fli 
haye  wciuen  (uch  a  noxt^  badihic  not  beei^  ftr9^^ 
]y  indqced^  by  ib^  mifreprefientatkiAs  of  loal^yo^ 
lence,  to  fee  you  in  a  new  ligfat^^^io  ap,  Hfifi^ 
¥Ourable  light.  Whoever  has  auemptcd  to  leflen 
you  in  her  eyes^  by  uttering  a  finale  fyllabU  to 
your  difadvant^e,  merits  21  fevers  corre&ioD*^ 

Charles  tpoke  tbe&  iew  laR  words,  withi  iiick 
a  warmth  in  his  delivery^  that  hia  fneod  felt  iMll* 
fetfnota  little  pleafed  with  it»  di04^iVWM9<ll 
iuf&cient  to  alleviate, the  pain  wbicii  AsMklin'* 
cutting  expreffions  had  infli6ted« 

This  friend  of  Charles's  was  a  Mr^  Mdrrifon^  • 
ysaung  ftudent  ia  one  of  the  inqs  of  courts  and  by 
his  diligence  c^^opefatingwixb  a  very  gijfod  capifv^^ 
C  c  a  city. 
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city,  promifed  to  make  a  confiderable  iigure  in 
his  profeflion.  He  was  of  a  genteel  family;  but. 
he  bad  more  flattering  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune 
from  his  connexions  than  from  his  relations.  - 

Morrifon  read  the  books  proper  for  his  perufal; 
the  books  relating  to  jurifprudence  with  a  lauda- 
ble attention^  but  he  did  not  purfue  his  ftudies 
with  that  unremitted  perfeverance,  by  which  many 
liaves  to  Salkeld  and  Ventris  injure  their  own 
conftitutions^  without  being  in  the  lead  fervice* 
able  to  their  country.  He  judicioufly  relieved 
his  mind  by  temporary  relaxations^  and  as  thofe 
relaxations  were  not  of  an  enfeebling  nature^  h€ 
returned  to  his  learned  volumes  with  no  abate^* 
m  cnt  of  his  affiduity. 

,.  As  Morrifon  was  not  addi6ted  to  any  vicious, 
purfpits^  he  never  fpent  the  time  which  he  allotted 
for  amufement  with  the  libertines  of  his  own  fex, 
or  with- the  votaries  of  licentioufnefs  among  the 
other.  Not  having  a  violent  paffion  for  any  pub- 
lic places,  he  generally  paffed  his  evenings  in  pri.« 
Vate  families  of  his  acquaintance. 

Of  all  the  families  he  vifited  upon  an  intimate 
fboting,  the  Rowlands  were  particularly  agreeable 
to  him^  becaufe  they  were  mufical.  Mr.  Rowland 
played  a  good  fiddle  himfelf  ;  feveral  of  his  friends 
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performed  very  decently  on  various  inftruments, 
and   his  daughters^  with  melodiotis  voices,  fung' 
with  much  tafte. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Morrifon  could  be  in- 
timate in  fuch  a  family,  without  feeling  a  predi- 
Icftion  for  one  of  the  fyrens  belonging  to  it:  A- 
melia,  the  fecond  daughter,  ^as  his  favourite,  and' 
feemed  very  well  pleafed  with  his  preferring  her  to 
her  (iders,  one  of  whom  was  foon  thrown  into  a 
mod  difquieting  fituation  by  the  progrefs  which 
IJie  made  in  her  lover's  heart, 

Amelia's  paffion  for  Morrifon  was  not  lefs  ar- 
dent for  him  than  his  was  for  her;  but  (he  with 
the  greateft  difcretion  prevented  its  appearing  in 
an  iiDproper  manner. 

As  Mr.  Rowland  had  the  higheft  regard  for  his 
Amelia's  lover,  becaufe  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  intrinfic  merits  and  as  he  had 
fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  wQuld^  by  his 
p^rts  and  patronage,  rife  to  fome  poft  of  eminence 
in  the  law,  he  rather  forwarded  than  retarded  the 
union  of  which  he  was  fo  deCrous.  When  his 
young  friend  therefore  folicited  his  confent  in 
form,  he  returned  no  difcouraging  anfwer:  he 
only  defired  to  withold  his  abfolute  compliance^ 
till  be  received  his  father's  approbation. 

Morrifon^ 
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Morrifon,  fully  fatisfied  with  ibat  reply,  havii^ 
no  doubt  of  his  father's  confeiu,  wrote  a  dutiful 
letter  without  delay^  on  the  fubje£i  which  engrof^ 
fed  his  attention^  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  return  of  the  poft. 

It  was  during  the  conveyance  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Morrifon  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land^ that  his  fon  received  the  above  mentioned 
note,  occafioned  by  the  bafe  manceuvres  of  Mifs 
Rowland,  who  being  paffionately  in  love  with  the 
man  by  whom  her  fifter  had  been  diftinguifhed, 
was  furioufly  jealous,  and  refolved  to  do  all  inbcr 
power  to  fupplant  her. 

Charles,  who  alfo  vifited  the  Rowland's,  eager 
to  ferve  his  injured  friend,  liurried  away,  without 
mentioning  his  defign  to  Amelia,  andasfoonas 
he  faw  her,  told  her  that  fhe  had  by  her  cruel  note 
killed  the  moft  deferving  man  in  the  world, 

Amelia,  who  by  this  time  had  fincerely  repent- 
ed of  her  raft  note  (in  confequence  of  a  difcovery 
by  which  her  lover  was  entirely  cleared  of  the 
charge  againft  him)  and  having  naturally  very  weak 
nerves,  fell  into  an  hyfteric  fit. 

Charles,  the  moment  he  had  procured  proper 
afliftance  for  herj,  returned  with  precipitation  to 
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his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fitoation 
in  which  he  had  left  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart;  en« 
couraged  him  alfo  to  believe,  while  he  alarmed 
him  with  this  intelligence,  that  her  love  for  him 
was  exceffive,  and  that  his  appearance  before  her 
would  immediately,  on  her  being  fenfible  of  it,  ex- 
linguifh  all  her  refemment^ 

Morrifon  was  very  ready  to  fly  to  the  womin 
he  loved  with  the  warmeft  affedion,  and  whofe 
unjuft,  injurious  accufation,  he  fincerely  pardoh- 
ed.  He  flew  to  her;  but  there  is  no  faying  how 
he  looked,  there  is  no  defcribing  what  he  feft  when 
he  found  her  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


OF  THE  SOUL. 

IN  REPLY  TO  MATERIALISTS. 

IF  mere  matter  has  the  power  to  think  and  to  witl^ 
it  follows  that  all  portions  of  matter  are  abfo- 
lutely  thinking,  or  elfe,  that  it  is  matter  which 
gives  the  thought.    This  is  abfurd. 

The  objeftion  of  the  matter's  thinking,  with 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  introducing  the  co« 
gitating  power  into  all  portions  bf  matter  whatfo-. 
4tver,  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  philofophers,  who,  with- 
out 
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out  being  atheifls,  fuppofe  matter  capable  of  rentf-* 
ment)  have  been  obliged  to  elude  this  difficulty 
by  forming  the  mod  ridiculous  fyftems.  Some 
have  derived  our  perceptions  from  elementary 
caufes^  and  have  confidered  fpirit  as  eiTential  to 
matten 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  this  fpirit,  a  fenfibi* 
lity  much  more  feeble,  than  what  naturo  has  given 
to  animals  the  mod  (lupid»  and,  indeed,  the  moft 
approximate  to  dead  matter.  They  call  it  a  kind 
of  dull»  blunt  feeling,  which  urged  by  a  reftlefs 
automaton,  feeks  out  a  convenient  fituation,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  animal  is  difordered  in  its  fleep. 
while  the  ufe  of  all  its  faculties  are  fufpended,  and 
tofles  about  till  it  finds  a  pofture  the  moft  adapt- 
ed to  its  repofe.  But  if  this  is  not  nonfenfe,  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

When  one  contemplates  the  diamond,  the  rock, 
a  block  of  marble,  and  all  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, dead  and  inert,  one  fees  plainly  how  chimeri- 
cal is  this  dull  and  ftupid  feeling  fo  much  infifted 
oil;  nor  had  thefe  fyftems  ever  been  brought 
forth,  had  not  their  authors  found  it  totally  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  in  matter  the  principles  of  fenfa- 
lion. 

If  thought  appertains  to  matter,  it  muft  be,  ei- 
ther becaufe  it  is  an  afTembiage  and  colieQion,  pr 

that 
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that  it  IS  a  property  formed  out  of  each  fubftancc. 
The  body,  as  an  affcmblage  and  colleftion,  can- 
not be  the  fubjeft  of  thought.  Shall  we  divide 
thought,  between  all /the  fubftances  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  ?  in  which  cafe,  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be,  that  ihe  is  one  indivifible  perception.  la 
the  fecond  place,  we  muft  rcje£i  this  fuppofition, 
when  thought  is  faid  to  be  formed  out  of  9^  certain 
number  of  perceptions* 

There  are  many  obfervations  to  be  made  againft 
the  materialift,  upon  the  fubjed;  of  dreams. 

When  we  have  flept  profoundly,  we  imagine  we 
have  ceafed  to  think,  becaufe  we  cannot  recoiled 
to  have  had  any  dream  during  the  repofe.  But 
this  obfervation  is  very  far  from  being  demonftra- 
tive.  It  is  fufficient  that  the  dreams  have  been 
feebie  and  unimpreflBve.  My  conjeftufe  is  found- 
ed upon  the  following  experience.— 

Every  body  is  convinced  that  from. our  waking 
in  the  morning,  to  our  going  to  bed,  we  do  not 
ceafe  to  think,  at  lead  during  the  time  we  remain 
awake.  Neverthelefs,  I  defy  any  man  to  recoUeft 
all  the  fuiie  of  ideas  which  have  traverfed  hisbraiP^ 
during  fifteen  or  fixtcen  hours  of  his  being  awakej 
at  leaft,  not  every  day. 

ITe  will  remember  only  the  moft  intcrefting  ob- 
D  d   '  jeas 
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jeQs  which  have  moft  powerfully  engaged  his  aU 
tention.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  fleeping,  and 
the  intpreffions  being  then  more  feeble,  are  no 
more  recollefted. 

The  pretended  power  of  matter  to  fold  again 
and  to  modify  itfelf»  is  an  hundred  times  more  in- 
comprehenfible  and  more  contrary  to  its  eflence, 
than  if  we  admitted  a  poflibility  of  annihilating  the 
laws  of  motion,  whofe  immutability  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  advocates  for  materialifro.  As  foon 
as  we  are  able  to  prove  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
fingle  a£lion,  or  a  fingle  motion  fpontaneous,  ma- 
terialifm  muft  be  deftroyed.  We  perceive  and 
feel  that  feveral  fenfations  exift  at  the  fame  time: 
we  compare  and  form  a  judgment  of  them. 

The  principle  of  thefe  anions  is  lingular  and  in« 
divifible,  confequently  it  is  not  material;  for  a  di- 
vifion  or  a  difledion  of  thought  implies  a  contra- 
diflion.  From  the  feveral  fenfations  which  the 
foul  compares  at  once,  the  refult  is,  that  the  foul 
is  the  only  being  endued  with  fenfations  and  ideas; 
for  if,  one  part  had  one  fenfation,  and  another  part 
another  fenfation,  which  of  the  two  parts  fliall 
compare  ?  How  is  a  motive  able  to  determine  and 
aft  upon  a  machine  ?  All  the  efFefts  of  matter  are 
divifiblc  as  itfclf.    On  the  contrary,  the  opera- 
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lions  of  the  foulj,  the  thought^  the  fentimenti  and 
the  will,  are  indivifible. 

They  all  emanate  from  a  fubftance,  fimple,  in* 
divifible,  immaterial:  not  fubjeft  like  the  b«dy, 
either  to  diflblution  or  decay.  It  docs  not  follow 
from  hence  that  man  is  double;  the  two  fubftancet 
of  which  he  is  compounded^  are  ftriftly  unued^ 

The  laws  of  motion,  whofe  certitude  is  by  no 
one  controverted,  arc  the  confcquences  of  that  in- 
ertion  primitively  and  fundamy^ntally  attached  to 
matter:  but  man  is  by  no  means  obedient  to  the 
f^me  laws.  Every  thing  about  him  indicate  an  o- 
bedience  to  laws  diametrically  oppofite.  Inertion 
fuppofes  in  the  body  a  refiftance  to  changing  the 
(late :  but  the  faculty  of  thinking^,  fuppofes  in  man 
an  effort  even  to  change. 

Contrary  laws  are  effential  to  thefe  contrary  cf- 
fcfts :  for  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  reafon  forbids  us  to  attri- 
bute to  it  any  palpable  contradiftions. 

The  being  who  aftuates,  and  whp  cxifts  by  him.- 
felf,  finds  it  equally  eafy  to  move  the  whole  world 
as  to  move  an  atom;  but  every  being  who  derives 
his  activity  from  another,  can  only  poffcfs  aftivity 
in  the  meafurc  and  degree  it  is  given:  and  if  he  is 
D  d  2  aftuated 
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aduated  by  the  means  of  certain  organs^  he  can  be 
influenced  no  otherwife  than  thofe  organs  pennit. 

The  variety  of  our  thoughts,  the  rapidity  of  our 
defires^  the  cxtenfion  of  our  projefts,  and  the  im- 
menfity  of  our  hopes,  attelt  at  once  the  dignity  of 
cur  origin,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  deftiny.  The 
dominion  we  have  over  mere  matter,  makes  us  feel 
how  much  we  are  fuperior  to  it !  The  whole  of 
the  argument  leads  to  the  following  fad :  man  is 
here  placed  in  a  fort  of  intelledual  twilight,  he 
difcoversfew  objeQs  tolerably,  and  none  perfeflly ; 
yet  even  the  intelle£lual  twilight,  this  darknels  vi- 
fible  of  reafbn,  makes  us  difcover  the  dawn,  which 
at  once  proves  and  leads  to  the  exiftence  of  day 
the  mod  brilliant. 


AN 

American  Anecdote^ 

Relating  to  a  young  English  Officer  among  the 
Abenakec  Savages, 

T^^JRING  the  laft  war  in  America,  a  band 
•■^  of  favages  having  furprifed  and  defeated  a 
party  of  the  EngliQi,  fuch  of  thofe  as  were  not 
aSually  killed  on  the  fpot,  had  very  little  chance 

or 
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of  getting  away  froto  *  eneniie3  who  were  much 
more  fwift  footed  than  they ;  and  who,  purfuing 
them  with  unrelenting  fury,  ufed  thofe  whom  ihey 
overtook  with  a  barbarity  almoft  without  example, 
even  in  their  own  uncivilized  nations. 

A  young  EngliQi  officer,  preffed  by  two  favages 
who  were  aiming  at  him  with  their  uplifted  hatch- 
ets,  had  not  the  leaft  hope  of  efcaping  death,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  fell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
he  could.  At  that  moment  an  old  favage  armed 
with  a  bow  drew  near  him,  in  order  to  pierce  him 
with  an  arrow ;  but  after  having  pointed  it  at  him, 
he  dropped  it  on  a  fudden,  and  ran  to  throw  him- 
fclf  between  the  young  Englifliman  and  the  two 
barbarians,  who  were  going  to  murder  him. 

The  blood-thirfty  pair  fhrunk  back  out  of  re- 
fpeft  to  the  motions  of  the  old  warrior,  who  with 
(igns  of  peace  took  the  officer  by  the  hand,  and 
after  having  moved  his  apprehenfions  by  friendly 
geflures,  carried  him  to  his  hut.  There  he  treated 
liim  with  great  humanity  and  mildnefs,  more  like  a 
companion  indeed  than  a  captive.  He  taught  him 
the  Abenakee  language,  and  the  coarfe  arts  in  ufe 
among  his  countrymen.  They  lived  very  well 
fatisfied  with  each  other :  there  was  but  one  part 
of  the  old  man's  behaviour  which  gave  the  young 
officer  any  uneafinefs ;  he  now  and  then  furprifed 

the 


the  favagc  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  fometimcA 
faw  them  after  a  long  and  fteady  fixture^  bathed  in 
tears. 

However,  on  the  return  of  the  fpring,  the  Abc- 
nakees  took  the  field  again  and  proceeded  in  queft 
of  the  Engl  i(h. 

•  The  old  man,  who  had  ftill  remaining  vigour 
enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  went  along 
with  his  countrymen,  not  forgetting  to  take  his 
prifoner  with  him. 

Tbey  made  a  niarch  of  above  two  hundred 
leagues,  through  the  traqklefs  wilds  and  forefts  of 
that  country,  till  they  came  at  length  within  view 
of  a  plain,  in  which  they  difcovered  an  £ngli(h 
camp.  This  the  old  favage  ftiewed  to  his  young 
companion,  looking  very  earneftly  at  him,  and 
marking  his  countenance  with  particular  attention* 

There  (faid  he)  are  thy  brothers  waiting  to  give 
us  battle;  what  fay'ft  thou?  I  preferved  thee  from 
death;  I  have  taught  thee  to  build  canoes;  to. 
make  bows  and  arrows,  to  catch  the  deer  of  the 
fbreft;  to  wield  the  hatchet,  with  all  our  arts  of 
war. 

What  waft  thou  when  I  took  thee  to  my  dwel- 
ling? Thy  hands  were  as  the  hands  of  a  mere 

child 
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child:  they  could  ferve  thee  but  little  for  thy  de- 
fence; and  lefs  yet  for  providing  the  means  of 
fuftenance.  Thy  foul  was  in  the  dark :  thou  wert 
a  ftranger  to  all  neceffary  knowledge.  To  mc 
thou  owed  life,  the  means  of  life,  every  thing* 
Couldft  thou  then  be  ungrateful  enough  to  go 
over  to  join  thy  countrymen,  and  to  lift  up  thb 
hatchet  againft  us?'* 

The  young  Englifhman  made  anfwer,  that  he 
Ihould,  it  was  true,  feel  a  juft  repugnance  to  the 
carrying  arms  againft  thofe  of  his  own  nation,  but 
th^t  he  would  never  turn  them  againft  the  Abena- 
kees,  whom,  fo  long  as  he  fhould  live,  he  would 
confider  as  his  brethren. 

At  this  the  favage  held  his  head  down,  and  rai- 
fmg  his  hands,  he  covered  his  face  with  them,  as 
tfhe  was  in  a  profound  meditation.  After  having 
remained  fome  time  in  this  attitude  of  recolleaion, 
lie  looked  earneftly  at  the  Englifh  officer,  and  faid 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  grief,  mixed  with  tendernefs, 
**  Haft  thou  a  father?**  He  was  alive,**  replied 
the  young  man,  when  I  left  my  country  :'*— — 
"  Oh !  how  unhappy  muft  he  be !"  faid  the  favage 

adding,  after  a  moment's  paufe 

''  Doft  thou  not  know  that  I  too  was  once  a  father! 

^ Alas !  I  am  no  longer  one.     No :  I  am  no 

l.cmgcr  a  father 1  faw  my  fon  fall  in  battle- 
He 
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He  fought  by  the  fide  of  me,     I  faw  him  die  like 
a  man,  die,  covered  with  wounds,  as  he  fell 
But  I  revenged  his  death/* 

While  he  pronounced  thefe  words  in  the  moft^ 
pathetic  and  emphatical  manner,  he  (huddered; 
he  (eemed  to  breathe  with  pain;  choaked  with 
inward  groans,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
fupprefs.  By  degrees,  the  violence  of  his  paflion 
fubfided,  he  grew  calm,  and  turning  towards  the 
eaft,  pointed  to  the  rifing  fun.     '*  Seed  thou  yon 

beauteous  luminary  ?"  faid  he  to  the  Englifliman  z 
*^  The  fun  in  all  its  fplendor  ?  Does  the  fight  of  it 
afford  thee  any  pleafure  ?''■  > "  Undoubt- 

edly," anfwered  the  officer,  "  who  can  behold  fo 
fine  a  day  without  delight/  And  yet  to  me  it  no 
longer  gives  any,  *'  replied  the  favage--— -After 
having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  turned,  and  cafting 

his  eye  on  a  bufli  in  full  flower **  See,  faid 

he,  young  man,  does  not  that  gay  appearance  of 
flowers  give  thee  a  fort  of  joy  to  look  at  itT 
**  It  does,  indeed  replied  the  officer :  '*  And  yet 
faid  the  old  man,  "  it  delights  not  me,"  adding 

with  fome  impetuofity,  "  hafte,  depart fly  to 

yon  camp  of  thy  friends. Get  home  that  thjr 

father  may  ft  ill  fee,  with  pleafure,  the  rifing  of  the 
fun^  and  the  flowers  of  the  fpring. 

THE 
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THE 

SLAVE  to  LIBERTY. 


A    MORAL    TALE. 


WARM  in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  as  great 
a  foe  to  flavery  as  Wilkes  himfelf  can 
poflibly  be,  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
too  many  of  my  countrymen  have,  concerning 
liberty,  the  mod  abfurd  and  indefenfible  ideas. 
With  regard  to  the  prefs,  liberty  there  is  particu- 
larly abfurd.  To  retain  it,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  ejim 
Heavily  as  we  complain  of  its  abufes,  no  Englilh- 
tnan  will,  1  imagine,  wifli  to  find  an  enquiry  into 
ways  and  means  for  the  reftriflion  of  it,  attended 
with  any  inquifitorial  proceedings. 

The  abufes  of  liberty  are  various  :  they  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  walls  of  aprinting-houfe. 
Every  man  who  fuppofes  himfelf  licenfed  to  fpeak 
his  mind  upon  all  occafions«without  limitation,  and 
to  aft  agreeable  to  his  own  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong,  totally  inattentive  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence  or  propriety,  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  letter  than  the  fpirit  of  freedom ;  and  his  dif- 
appointments,  or  his  diftrefles  refulting  from  his 
mifconception  of  that  flattering  word,  fo  often 
articulated  with  exultation,  fo  little,  fo  very  little 
underllood,  are  hardly  entitled  to  compaflion. 

Ee       .  No 
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No  man  was  ever  lefs  acqoainted  with  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  the  word  libeny  than  the  only  Ton 
of  a  worthy  citizen  (a  Mr.  Harris)  whofc  heart  he 
broke  by  his  free-fpeaking^  and  free-living :  and 
whom  he  faw  carried  to  his  grave  with  the  fen- 
lations  a  gamefter  deeply  interefted  in  a  rubber 
would  experience  on  the  decifion  of  it  in  his 
favour. 

Ned  Harris,  though  his  father  was  very  induU 
gent  to  hhn,  and  paid  ofF  his  debts  feveral  times, 
did  not  feel  htmfelf  fo  much  at  liberty  as  he  wi(bed 
to  be :  he  was  cramped  in  his  circumftances :  his 
annual  allowance  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  exi« 
gencies  of  a  month :  he  wanted  to  take  poCTeffion 
of  all  the  money  which  his  frugal  parent  had  been 
heaping  up  for  him,  and  was  frequently  fo  free  of 
Tpeich  as  to  tell  Wm  (in  the  language  of  the  intri- 
guing chamber  maid)  that  he  was  villainoufty  old. 

Mr.  Harris,  though  his  ears  were  (hocked  when* 
ever  fuch  undutiful  cxpreflions  were  addrefled  to 
him,  doated  on  the  ungrateful  boy  too  fondly  to 
bequeath  his  fortune  to  a  more  deferving  relation, 
or  to  a  charitable  inftitution.  Accordingly^  at 
the  deceafe  of  his  father,  Liberty  Ned,  (as  his 
companions  commonly  called  him,  becaufe  he  was 
.always  fragging  of  his  liberty)  found  himfelf  in 
very  affluent  circumftances,    ^  Now  I  am  quite 

a  free 
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a  free  man,"  fald  he,  when  he  figned  the  transfer 
books  at  the  bank:  '*  I  can  live  entirely  a$  I  Hkct, 
and  care  not  a  farthing  for  the  greatcft  man  in  the 
kingdom/' 

There  was  freedom  enough  in  this  fpeech:  but 
there  was  no  prudence.  He  had  fpoken  his  mind^ 
however,  and  was  as  well  faiiaffied  with  what  h« 
had  faid,  as  every  perfon,  within  his  hearing,  was 
difpleafcd  with  it.  The  words  themfelves  were 
fufficienily  unguarded  :  the  tones  in  which  they 
were  delivered  were  infufFerably  difgufting. 

Ned,  after  having  engaged  in  a  number  of  quar-* 
rels,  by  fpeaking  his  mind,  and  by  his  too  paffion-* 
fie  attachment  to  liberty,  which  made  him  too 
proud  to  be  governed  by  any  prudential  conlider- 
ations,  met  with  a  paragraph  one  morning  at  the 
cofFeerhoufe,  in  the  Gazetteer,  that  occafioned  vu 
dent  emotions  in  him,  and  provoked  him  to  un«^ 
dertake  a  very  Quixotic  expedition. 

The  paragraph  by  which  Ned  felt  himfelf  fo  vi- 
olently agitated,  was  concerning  a  married  lady  in 
Yorkfliire,  whofe  huiband,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  had 
not  only  confined  her,  according  to  his  intelli-. 
gence,  to  her  apartment^  but  treated  h^  with  an 
unpardonable  feverity^  \ 

E  e  a  To 
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To  the  iroprifoned  lady,  Ned  was  indeed  per^ 
fonally  not  a  ftranger ;  but  as  the  merits  of  the 
caufe  weire  totally  tinknown  to  him,  and  as^he  au- 
thenticity of  the  information  was  difputable,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  potted  to  Yorkfliire,  in 
the  character  of  a  diftreiTed  lady's  champion,  had 
he  not  been  a  flave  to  liberty. 

Many  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  communicated 
hfs  defign,  blamed  him  for  his  knight-errantry; 
and  many  treated  his  eagernefs  to  intereft  himfelf 
in  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife  with  the 
utmoft  contempt :  they  all  diffuaded  him^  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  from  the  execution  of  his  purpofe. 

"  No,  no,*'  replied  Ned,  ''  Mrs.  D is  a  d— d 

fine  woman.  It  was  confoundedly  wrong  indeed, 
I  will  allow,  in  her  to  marry  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father;  but  fhe  ought  not  to  lofe  her  liber- 
ty, becaufe  fhe  has  played  the  fool.  D — has  no 
right  to  lock  her  up;  and  I  (hall  think  I  do  a  very 
laudable  aOiion  by  releafing  her  from  her  confine^ 
ment." 

Ned  left  London,  thinking  too  much  of  the  end 

of  his  journey,  to  make  any  reflexions  on  the 

length  of  it.     The  delivery  of  a  handfome  woman 

from  her  defpotic  hufband  was  the  grand  point 

he  had  in  view,  and  he  was  determined  to  carry 

his  defign  into  execution. 

Ned, 
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Ned,  though  a  fteady  friend  to  freedom,  was  of 
too  fickle  a  difpofition  to  adhere,  with  conftancy, 
to  any  fchemes  which  he  had  concerted.  In  a  jour- 
ney to  York(hire,  it  was  highly  probable  that  he 
would  meet  with  incidents  to  put  his  ruling  paifion 
to  a  trial;  and  every  body  who  knew  him  was 
pretty  well  affured  that  he  would  not  let  flip  any 
opportunity,  during  his  progrefs,  to  diftinguilh 
himfelfas  a  hero  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  With  a 
fpirit  truly  romantic,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  af- 
lift  all  thofe  who  feemed  to  groan  beneath  theyoke 
of  defpotifm :  but  he  frequently  announced  hit 
readinefs  to  redrefs  wrongs  with  fo  much  zeal,  and 
fo  little  judgment,  that  while  his  intentions  were 
defeated,  his  vanity  was  fufpefted. 

Thofe  who  prophefied  that  Ned  would  meet 
with  fome  adventure  upon  the  road  fufficient  to 
draw  him  off  from  his  firft  defign,  were  not  out  in 
their  predictions.  Before  he  had  finiOied  his  firft 
day's  journey,  his  attention  was  powerfully  attraft- 
ed  by  a  company  of  ftrollers  in  a  cart,  many  of 
them  in  their  theatrical  drefs,  which  had  evidently 
never  figured  in  the  wardrobes  of  Drury-Lane^ 
Covent-Garden,  or  the  Hay-Market.  Upon  mak- 
ing an  enquiry  into  their  precipitation,  (for  they 
were  carried  along  at  a  pretty  briflc  rate)  he  found 
that  they  were  hurrying  themfelves  from  the  ma- 

levolence 
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levolence  of  a  neighbouring  juftice,  who,  being  of 
an  amorous  conftitution,  and  difappointed  by  the 
tefiftance  one  of  the  chafte  heroines  made  to  his 
overture,  had  refolved  to  punifli  the  whole  corps 
as  vagabonds,  though  he  had  before  not  only  wink- 
ed at,  but  encouraged  their  dramatic  performances. 

Ned  without  ccnfidering  the  Thefpian  troop  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  glowed  with  refentment,  and  heroically  de- 
clared that  if  they  received  the  leaft  interruption  in 
their  removal,  he  would  defend  them  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words  in 
a  very  fpirited  and  refolute  tone,  when  the  terrified 
juftice,  mounted  on  the  fleeteft  horfe  in  his  ftable^ 
and  attended  by  a  brace  of  his  mirmidons,  as  well 
provided  for  expedition,  made  their  appearance^ 

Unluckily,  juft  at  that  moment  the  theatrical 
cart,  or  to  fpeak  more  genteelly,  carriage  was  fud- 
denly  flopped  by  the  flying  off  of  one  of  the 
wheels.  In  confequence  of  this  accident,  feveral 
of  the  illuftrious  perfonages  tumbled  out:  and 
thofe  who  were  not  ejefted,  were  too  much  fright- 
ened at  the  appearance  of  the  formidable  magif- 
trate,  to  be  in  any  condition  to  oppofe  him.  Not 
fo  frightened  by  his  appearance  was  Ned :  inftead 
of  being  intimidated  by  his  prefence,  he  rode  up 
to  the  inflamed  juftice  on  his  giving  orders  to  feize 

the 
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the  lawlefs  crew,  and  intrepidly  afked  himj  what  b^ 
tneant  by  fo  arbitrary  a  prv)ceeding.  **  I  mean,** 
faid  the  juftice,  "to  fend  thefe impudent  wretches 
to  prifon  for  having  dared  to  a£i  loofe  plays  in  my 
jurifdiftions." 

Ned  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer:  his 
reply  produced  a  blow ;  and  a  bloody  battle  en- 
fued:  in  that  battle  the  flave  to  liberty  loft  his 
life. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF     THE 

Dutchess  of  K ton. 

WHEN  the  dutchefs  of  K— was  Mifs  C— l^ 
Ihe  was  difappointed  in  love,  and  her  ad- 
mirer having  married  another  lady,  fhe  grieved  fo 
much,  that  (he  kept  her  bed  for  fome  weeks.  Her 
phyfician  ordered  her  a  prefcription,  which,  by  an 
error  of  the  apothecary,  was  compofed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  laudanum,  which  threw  her  into  a 
fleep  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  ill-natured 
world  gave  out  that  fhe  had  poifoned  herfelf;  but 
Lord  Cheftcrfield^  who  always  vindicated  her,  cop- 

tradided 
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Bred  up  in  a  very  private  way.  in  a  romantic 
and  unpopulous  part  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
tuition  of  her  exemplary  parents,  who  could  not 
afford  to  fupport  the  expences  of  a  genteel  board* 
ing-fchool,  Laetitia  Bendifh  improved  her  mind 
and  her  perfon  fo  much  by  a  clofe  adherence  to 
their  inftruftions,  that  few  women,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  moft  fafliionable  education,  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  greater  propriety  in  the  poli- 
teft  circles. 

With. a  fine  underftanding,  and  a  ftriking  exte- 
rior, fhe  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  good  nature 
and  fenfibility.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bendifli  doated 
on  their  daughter,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  concurrence  of  her  inclina- 
tion with  her  duty,  and  fhe  fincerely  loved  them, 
while  fhe  honoured  and  obeyed  them.  Happy  in 
the  afFeftion  of  her  parents,  fhe  only  fighed  when 
fhe  could  not  relieve  the  wants  of  thofe  whofe 
diftreffes  flrongly  moved  her  pity,  and  demanded 
her  affiftance.  For  no  felfifh  gratifications  did  (he 
wifli  for  affluence;  fhe  was  contented  with  her  lit- 
tle fphere  of  life ;  fhe  only  envied  the  rich  for  the 
opportunities  they  had  to  employ  their  wealth  in 
afts  of  liberality. 

While  fhe  was  growing  up  every  day  more  and 

more  amiable  in  the  partial  eyes  of  thofe  who  gave 

F  f  her 
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ber  birtb^  Lstitia  received  a  (hock,  which  vio« 
lently  agitated  ber  whole  framed  being  of  a  veiy 
delicate  conftitution,  as  well  as  keenly  fufceptibte 
of  the  tendered  impreflions.  This  (hock  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  it  was 
hardly  fupportable — a  mother  for  whom  (he  ever 
bad  felt  the  higheft  efteem,  the  mod  affectionate 
regard. 

When  the  firll  efFufions  of  her  poignant  grief 
were  over;  when  (he  had  loudly  lamented  her  ir- 
reparable lofs  in  the  mod  animated  language,  (he 
funk  into  a  melancholy*  from  which  all  the  efforts 
of  her  half  xliftraQed  father,  and  a  few  feleS 
friends,  could  not  rouze  her. 

Mr.  Bendifh  had  always  loved  his  daughter  with 
a  fondnefs  of  which  no  man  but  a  father  can  have 
a  proper  idea :  that  fondnefs  increafed  when  he 
recollefted  the  laft  words  of  a  wife,  whofe  repara- 
tion from  him  he  felt  as  painfully,  perhaps,  as  if 
every  limb  of  his  body  had  been  amputated.  She 
was  every  thing  to  him  while  (he  lived :  in  her  he 
found  the  wife,  the  miftrefs,  and  the  friend,  mod 
happily  united.  Unfpeakably  wretched,  was  be^ 
therefore,  without  her :  doubly  wretched,  as  his 
dear  Laetitia,  deeply  affefted  by  the  blow  which 
bad  deftroyed  his  peace,  was  utterly  unable  to  ad- 
xninifter  any  confolation  to  him.    Time,  however^ 

at 
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at  length  difpelled  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over 
ker,  fincc  her  mother's  death.  Time,  alfo,  recon- 
ciled her  father  to  his  fate  :  and  ihey  both  endea^ 
voured  to  make  each  other's  life  comfortable  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  Bendifl>5  having  been  of  a  mufical  turrt 
from  his  cradle,  acquired  a  confiderable  deal  of 
mufical  knowledge  very  early  in  life;  and  as  that 
knowledge  increafed  with  his  encreafing  years,  he 
was  fufficiently  qualified  to  be  his  daughter's  in- 
ftrufter,  when  flie  difcovered  a  defire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  fciencc  to  which  her  genius  ftrong- 
Yy  pointed  her.  At  the  time  of  her  mother's  de- 
c^afe,  fhe  played  upon  her  harpfichbrd  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner,  and  gave  no  fmall  pleafure  to 
thofe  who.  beard  her  inftrumental  performances^ 
efpecially  when  Ihc  accompanied  them  with  a 
VQice  of  which  every  tone  was  melodious.  Wheii 
ber  mother  died, 

^«  Her  t^ile  for  mufic  then  was  o'er,'* 

'  But  time,  by  reftoring  her  to  the  full  exertion 

<)f  her  faculties,  reftored  alfo  her  mufical  tafte, 

and  in  confequence  of  that  reftoration,  the  melan^ 

<:holy  refleftions  which  now  and  th^n  rofe  in  her 

mind  had  lels  and  kf&  ppwer  to  diftwbits  trianquil^ 

lity* 
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To  change  the  fcene  and  to  throw  her  thoughts^ 
into  a  quite  new  channel,  Mr.  Bendifh  carried 
his  Lactitia  to  a  watering  place  not  many  miles 
from  his  private  peaceful  habitation ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  fituation  of  the  place  itfelf,  and 
the  genteel  company  who  frequented  it  in  the  fea- 
fon,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  total  re^ 
moval  of  all  deprefling  ideas. 

Mr.  Bendifh,  very  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton, found — and  with  pleafure-pthat  his  daughter 
was  not  a  little  admired  for  her  perfon :  he  was, 
however,  more  flattered  by  the  encomiums  be- 
llowed upon  her  accomplifhments,  having,  him- 
felf,  largely  contributed  to  the  confequence  fhe  de- 
rived from  them.  The  fatisfaftion  which  he  felt 
upon  this  occalion,  was  confiderably  heightened 
by  the  propriety  of  her  whole  deportment,  on 
her  firft  public  appearance,  and  his  declared  ap^.. 
probation  of  her  conduQ:  in  the.moft  encouraging 
terms,  ferved  to  render  her  additionally  attentive 
to  every  part  of  her  behaviour. 

In  the  train  of  Laetitia*s  admirers  was  a  Baronet, 
young  and  fenfible :  his  figure  was  engaging :  he 
was  happy  in  his  addrefs,  and  perfeftly  well  bred. 
To  Laetitia  he  behaved  in  the  mofl  refpeClfuI 
flyl'e,  but  he  could  not  help  taking  pains,  at  the 
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fame  time,  to  make  her  fee  that  he  diftinguifhed 
her  from  every  other  woman  in  the  place. 

Laetitia  had  fagacity  enough  to  fee  the  conqueft 
flie  had  made,  and  fhe  felt  the  importance  of  it; 
but  conduced  herfelf  with  the  niceft  difcretion, 
and  neither  by  her  looks  nor  any  unguarded  ex- 
preffions,  gave  Sir  James  Halton  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fhe  beheld  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 
She  treated  him  merely  as  a  young  fellow  who 
deemed  it  neceffary  to  flirt  with  every  ^  he  met 
with,  to  fhew  his  gallantry ;  and  by  i^  treating, 
him,  had  the  pleafure  to  be  aflurad  that  all  her 
conjeftures  concerning  the  particularity  of  his  car* 
riage  to  her  were  confirmed, 

Mr,  Bendifh  plainly  perceived  that  Sir  James 
behaved  to  Laetitia  as  if  he  had  very  ftrong  pre- 
pofleflions  in  her  favour:  he  alfo  as  plainly  per- 
ceived that  l^aetitia's  heart  felt  ftrong  fenfations  in 
his  behalf;  but  he  kept  the  remarks  which  he 
made  on  the  behavior  of  them  both  to  himfelf ; 
not  without  wifliing,  for  his  daughter's  fake,  that 
Sir  James  would  come  to  the  point  about  her,  as 
flie  evidently  longed  for  a  regular  declaration  of 
that  paffion  which  his  eyes  very  forcibly  difco* 
vered  for  her. 

Laetitia  was  naturally  of  a  delicate,  timid  difpo- 
(ition,  and  having  been  educated  in  the  moft  pri- 
vate 
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vatc  manner,  had  not  acquired  any  of  thofe  airs  and( 
graces  which  women  of  the  world  commonly  adoptj^ 
in  order  to  fetthemfelves  off  to  the  greatcft  advan- 
tage. Confcious  of  thefe  deficiences,  not  a  little 
depreflcd  too  by  the  ftriking  difference  between 
her  ftation  in  life  and  that  of  her  admirer,  fhe 
could  not  make  that  fpirited  difplay  of  her  attain-, 
ments  (which  were  really  confidcrable)  that  fhe 
would  have  done,  perhaps,  had  fhe  found  herTelf 
in  a  higher  fphere  :  or  had  the  man  who  flattered 
her  with  (hb  attentions  and  afltduitie^  moved  in  a 

lower  ohep 

•*• 

In  this  fituatioij,  deeply  in  love  with  Sir  James^ 
almofl  dreading  a  difappointment,  and  afhamed 
to  acijuaint  her  father  with  the  tumults  in  her 
tender  bofom,  fhe  waited  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
impatience  for  an  event  on  which  the  happioefsi 
of  her  future  life  in  a  great  meafure,  depended. 
Her  feelings  were  doubly  painful'  while  flie  flrovc 
to  confine  them  to  her  ownbreafl,  to  conceal  them 
from  her  father :  fhe  did  not  indeed  communicate 
them  to  him  with  her  lips,  but  his  penetratiqa 
enabled  him  to  dive  into  hec  foul,  apd  explore  it% 
moft  fecret  recefles.  Pity  was  the  firft  paflioQ^ 
which  his  difcoveries,  in  confequence  of  his  dif- 
cernment,  excited;  terror  was  the  fecond:  for 
Laetitia,  injured  by  grief  ariling  from  the  conccalr 

roea. 
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tnfcnt  of  her  Love,  and  the  oppreflion  of  herde- 
fpair,  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  ftate  of  heaUh*^ 
and  by  her  altered  looks  exceedingly  alarmed  the 
fondeft  of  patents. 

Terrified  at  the  condition  to  which  Lsetitia** 
partialities  in  favour  of  Sir  James,  and  the  uncer* 
tainty  occafioned  by  Sir  Jameses  filence,  had  re- 
duced her,  Mr.  Bendifh  could  not  behold  her  in  • 
that  condition  without  the  fintereft  con^drn,  and 
the  moft  diftreffing  apprehenfions.  Bf  te^atei 
requefts  he  prevailed  on  her  to  confcfi  the  caufe 
of  the  pitiable  change  he  had  for  fome  time  ob-. 
ferved  in  her;  but  her  confeffion  only  ferved  to 
increafe  his  difquiet  on  her  account,  as  he  wasa« 
fraid  to  expeO:  the  wifhed-for  removal  of  it,  and 
as  he  could  not  decently,  he  thought,  take  any  ftepi 
towards  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defires,  and  the 
difmiffibn  of  his  doubts. 

While  the  good  Mr.  Bendifh,  and  his  defenr- 
ing  daughter,  were  thus  unhappily  fituated,  the 
latter  drooping  every  day  more  and  more  und^r 
the  preffure  of  her  tender  forrows,  and  the  former 
moft  affeftionately  lamenting  the  havock  which 
thofe  forrows  had  made  in  her  conftitution,  they 
were  both  fuddenly  relieved  from  their  refpeftive 
miferies  by  the  frank  and  generous  behaviour  of 
Sir  Jatnes^  by  which  he  gave  a  happy  turn  to  their 
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fpiritS)  and  exhibited  bimfelf  in  a  light  equally  amU 
able  and  engaging. 

It  was  fome  time  indeed  before  Laetitia,  (after 
what  flie  had  fufFered,  during  the  agonies  of  fuf- 
pence^)  recovered  her  health;  fhe  was,  however, 
in  a  little  while  reftored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 
.With  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  the  beauty  of 
her  perfon  returned ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  fo  much 
heightened  by  the  happinefs  of  her  heart,  that  Sir 
Jarne^  grew  more  enamoured  of  her  than  he  had 
ever  been  :  and  as  her  converfation  alfo  improved 
upon  him,  with  the  increafing  freedom  which  his 
generous  propofal  had  produced,  he  could  not  re- 
train himfelf  from  urging  with  all  the  eagernefsof 
an  impatient  lover  to  fix  a  near  day  for  the  corn* 
pletion  of  his  felicity.  With  all  the  delicacy  ever 
becoming  her  fex,  particularly  fo  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  file  difcovered  the  pleafure  which  his  eager- 
nefs  gave  her;  with  equal  delicacy  fhe  left  the  no- 
mination of  her  wedding  day  to  him. 

The  delay  on  Sir  James*s  fide,  with  regard  to 
the  difclofure  of  that  paflion  for  Laetitia  which  fhe 
had  certainly  kindled  in  his  bafom,  did  not  arife 
from  a  diminution  of  it,  in  confequence  of  any  im-* 
propriety  in  her  condu£l:  it  refulted  entirely  from 
the  ftimulating  defiie  he  felt  to  be  aflured  bis  paf-^ 
fion  was  returned  J  having  never,  in  all  his  con*,^ 
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ncftions  with  the  female  part  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  feen  or  converfed  with  a  woman  alluring 
enough  to  make  a  conqueft  of  his  heart.  Accuf- 
tomed,  from  his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  his  great  al- 
liances, to  appear  chiefly  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  he  had  with  too  much  attention  marked  the 
behaviour  of  women  of  fafhion  to  wifli  to  have  any 
matrimonial  tranfa6lions  with  them. 

Boldnefsand  afFeSation  were  two  acquired  ac- 
complilhrtients  in  the  fair  fex  which  he  never  ad- 
mired; and  as  thofe  females  who,  in  other  refpeSs, 
were  moft  attraftive  in  his  eyes,  diftinguifhed  theni- 
felves  in  thofe  accomplilhments,  he  found  in  him- 
felf  no  propenfity  to  figure  in  the  charafter  of  a 
married  man. 

Sir  James's  appearance  at  Buxton,  at  that  time, 
was  merely  accidental :  he  had  no  intention  to  vi- 
fit  that  place  when  he  left  London,  in  order  to 
make  fome  improvements  upon  his  Derbyfhire 
eflate :  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  particular 
requeft  of  an  old  friend  whom  he  overlook  a  few 
miles  from  the  above  mentioned  town,  that  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  place  to  which  he  was  going 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  When  he  was  at  the 
Wells,  he  was  indeed  fufficiently  fatisfied  With  the 
company  he  met  there,  not  to  repent  of  the  change 

G  g  he 
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he  bad  made  in  fai^  travelling  plan;  but  little  did 
be  imagine,  that  among  the  ladies  affembled  at 
Buxton  he  fhould  find  one  fufficiently  engaging  to 
lender  berfelf  neceflary  to  his  bappinefs. 

To  the  bappinefs  of  Sir  James,  Laetitia  became 
abfolutely  neceflary  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton :  (he  appeared  to  him  in  every  refpeO:  a  wo-i^ 
man  formed  to  make  an  unexceptionable  wife; 
and  the  moment  he  thought  be  could  depend  upon 
her  being  as  much  in  love  with  him,  as  be  was 
with  her,  he  avowed  his  paffion  in  the  moil  flat- 
tering overtures. 

As  the  friend  whom  Sir  James  had  overtaken 
Upon  the  road  was  the  minifter  of  a  neighbouring 
parifli,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by 
him  in  his  own  church. 

When  all  the  previous  preparations  were  fini- 
ftied,  the  happy  pair,  with  Mr.  Bendifti,  not  lefs 
happy,  though  in  a  different  way,  then  fet  out 
thoroughly  pleafed  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  morn- 
ing to  Hahon  farm. 

Laetitia,  upon  her  arrival  at  the  farm,  not  only 
found  a  very  elegant  houfe  very  pleafantly  fitu- 
atcd,  but  fhe  alfo  found  every  accommodation 
which  fhe  wiflied  for  to  make  life  agreeable.  No 
woman  ever  entered  into  the  marriage  flate  with 

more 
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more  tr^DfportiQg  pro|pc£);s :  no  woman  ever  wgf 
more  deforving  of  all  the  felicity  which  ihu  ftato 
can  beftow. 

On  the  approach  of  winter.  Sir  James  carried 
his  Laetitia  to  London,  not  without  fome  triuin- 
phant  fenfatioQS,  believing  that  he  had,  in  her^  ^ 
wife  as  much  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of 
married  women  in  point  of  conjugal  meritj  as  fhc: 
appeared  In  his  eyes  fuperior  to  moft  women  par^ 
ried  or  (ingle,  in  point  of  perfon^  beauty.  AI-- 
iQwances  ihcMild  ever  he  made — and  ever  will  be 
made  by  candid  people — for  the  uxorious  eSvifiqnsk 
pf  a  doating  hufband ;  but  Sir  James  Halton  met 
with  very  few  friends  in  the  great  world  ready  to 
bear  the  overflowings  of  his  enraptured  heart :  they 
thought  his  behaviour  to  Lady  Halton  extremely 
ridiculous;  and  almoft  every  female  of  his  ac« 
quainta^ce,  e^fpecially  the  unnxarried  ladies,  wd 
Uiofe  who  had  hoped  to  fhare  his  title  with  himf 
exclaimed  s^gainft  his  choice  of  a  wife  in  pretty 
fmart  expreflions,  mixing  with  their  fatire  a^much 
wit  as  they  could  mufter  up  upon  fo  provoking  an  - 
occafion. 

Thofe,  however,  who  faw  her  elevation  with 

the  greateft  difquiet,  behaved  to  her  with   the 

gveateft  politenefs :  and  very  naturally  thinking 

that  they  could  not  fo  efFeftually  alienate  her  huf* 
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blind-s  affeftions  from  her,  as  by  infpiring  her 
tirith  the  paflion  which  he  beheld  in  all  women 
with  abhorrence.  This  paffion  was  gaming;  and 
her  feducers  were  too  fuccefsful. 

Lady  Halton,  before  the  winter  was  over,  grew 
fo  much  devoted  to  the  card  table,  that  Sir  James 
began  to  be  both  wretched  and  alarmed:  wretched, 
as  her  attachment  to  play  had  evidently  weakened 
her  attachment  to  him :  alarmed  as  her  Toffes  were 
confiderably  and  frequently  repealed  :  his  peace 
was  deftroyed,  and  he  was  not  quite  eafy  about 
his  honour.  In  hopes  of  recovering  the  firft,  and 
of  preventing  any  injury  to  the  laft,  he,  witb 
every  payment  of  her  honourable  debts,  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  her  in  the  mildeft  and  moft 
,  foothing  language  never  to  touch  another  card. 
Laetitia  could  not  help  feeling  the  juftnefs  of  his 
remonftrances,  but  her  heart  was  untouched  by 
the  perfuafions  of  his  lips :  the  four  aces  had  taken 
poffcffion  of  it,  and  all  his  eloquence  was  infuffici-. 
cnt  to  diflodge  them. 

After  many  fruitlefs  efforts  to  gain  the  point  he 
fervently  wiftied  for,  Sir  James  peremptorily  affur- 
cd  Laetitia  ojie  day,  that  if  ifhe  ever  played  again 
.a  feparation  Ihouid  immediately  follow.  Startled! 
at  this  affurance,  delivered  with  unufual  warmth, 
Ihe  implored  his  forgivenefs,  and  pofitively  de- 
clared 
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clarcd  that  fhe  would  aft  for  the  future  in  every 
refpeS,  agreeably  to  his  defire  and  commandi. 

As  this  reply  was  accompanied  with  tears.  Sir 
James  was  melted.  With  fondnefs  he  embraced 
her;  pitied,  loved;  and  pardoned. 

The  very  next  night  Laetitia'sevil  genius  carried 
her  to  Lady  Sweepweirs  roqt.  T'^^rc  flic  plunged 
herfelf  deeply  in  Lord  Fleecer's  debt,  and  was  o- 
bliged,  before  fhe  left  the  room,  to  give  hirn  a  fo^ 
lemn  promife  thjit  ftie  would  on  the  third  day  af- 
terwards either  'produce  the  money  he  had  won, 
or  pay  him  in  the  mode  he  had  propofed  for  the 
cancelling  gf  his  wipnings. 

From  this  night   to  that  preceding  the  dayap* 
pointed   for   the   adjufttnent  of  her  account  with 
Lord  Fleecer,  Laetitia's  mind  was  in  the  mod  psdn- 
ful  ftate  to  be  conceived,  and  its  agony  every  mo- 
ment increafed.  Terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
feparated  from  Sir  James,  (for  whom  all  her  con-. 
gugal  afFeQion  now  returned,  and  with  violence) 
and  dreading   the   interview  with  her  formidable 
creditor,   fhe  was  tortured  in  the  extreme.     Sir 
James  over-hearing  a  dialogue  between  her  and 
her  woman,  was  in  fpite  of  all  he  had  faid  concern- 
ing a  feparation,   fo  affefted  by  her  forrow  and 
contrition,  that  he  rufhed  into  the  room,  prefled 

her 
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lier  mih  ardour  to  his  bofom^  forgave  her^  and 
put  it  into  her  power  to  defeat  Lord  Fleecer's  in-, 
famous  defigns. 

L^titia^  firuck  with  her  hu{band's  generofity 
at  the  very  time  fhe  felt  herfelf  totally  unworthy 
of  his  eftcem^  became  a  new  woman,  a  new  wife, 
and  to  prevent  a  return  of  a  paffion  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  her^  never  played  cards 
again. 


THE 

POWER  of  LOVE. 

I. 

As  arrows  fly  from  bended  yew, 
So  fwift  to  meet  my  love  I  flew ; 
1  fought  her  through  each  ftady  grove, 
The  haunt  of  wifdom  and  of  love. 

IL 
But  ah !  in  vain  was  all  my  care, 
To  find  my  lovely  cruel  fair ; 
She  treadsj  alas !  a  diftant  plain. 
And  all  my  fighs  and  tears  are  vain. 


Tir*d 
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III. 
Tir'd  with  the  fearch,  I  back  returned. 
And  all  the  way  in  filence  mourn'd; 
Then  bow'd  devout  at  Bacchus'  fhrine, 
And  thought  to  drown  my  cares  in  wine : 

IV. 
But  all  in  vain;  the  potent  juice 
Did  no  fuch  wondVous  change  produce ; 
My  tortur'd  brain>  my  throbbing  breaft, 
Its  boundlefs  potent  power  confeU'd. 

V. 

But  love  within  my  breaft  remain'd. 
And  o*er  my  heart  imperious  reign'd ; 
My  foul  diffolv*d  with  fierce  defire, 
Like  Etna  fcorch'd  with  inward  fire. 

VI. 

I  tried  fweet  mufic's  magic  founds^ 
To  cure  love's  deep  and  bleeding  wounds; 
But  every  note  and  foothing  drain. 
Did  but  increafe  my  inward  pain. 

VII. 

Tho'  every  mufe  had  try*d  her  power. 
My  mind's  loft  peace  quick  to  reftore, 
Not  all  their  ftrains  my  pain  could  move, 
I  ftill  muft  live  the  flave  of  love. 


ANECDOTE 
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AJ^ECDOTE 


or 


VOLTAIRE. 

T  If  THEN  Voltaire  wals  in  England,  he  wa« 
^  ^  highly  carefled  by  all  the  Englifli  nobility; 
but  by  none  more  than  Lord  Chefterfield.  His 
lordfliip  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his  table, 
and  always  accufed  the  bard  of  inattention  when 
he  did  not  dine  with  him.  Voltaire  frequently 
cxcufed  himfelf  in  the  mod  polite  terms:  but  be- 
ing one  day  a  little  hard  run  at  White's  upoh  the 
occafion,  the  poet  replied  with  fome  acrimony, 
"  My  lord,  I  always  confider  it  as  a  fingular  hon- 
our to  be  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  your 
lordfliip's  genius  and  abilities;  but  really,  my  lord, 
when  I  find  how  much  you  proftitute  the  gifts  o£ 
nature  by  entertaining  fharpers  and  adventurers^ 
I  pity  your  judgment,  and  admire  my  own  abili- 
ties." His  lordfhip  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  re- 
torted>  **  y*awte  I'  efprit  meme  grand  je  It  trouvc 
dans  un  coqutn.**     Voltaire  did  not  rejoin* 


THE 
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FATAL  ELOPEMENT. 

A    MORAL    TALE.. 


W 


ITH  much  propriety,  as  well  as  pathos^ 
does  Romeo  exclaim^ 


«*  Fathers  havejtiniy  hearts  /'* 

When  parents,  by  whatever  motives  they  arc 
aduated,  drive  their  children  into  the  moft  bind«. 
ing  connexions,  abhorred  by  them,  are  they  not 
anfwerable  for  all  the  unhappincfs  which  thofe 
children  endure,  refulting  from  their  compulfive 
obedience?  Thedecifions  of  reafon  are  ftrongly 
againft  the  tyrannical  exercife  of  parental  authority; 
and  filial  difobedience  is  furely,  when  that  autho-i 
rity  is  abufed,  a  venial  crime,  if  indeed  it  can 
fairly  be  confidered  in  a  criminal  light. 

Mr.  Ruffet,  a  country  gentleman,  with'  a  much 
larger  eftate  than  he  deferved,  was  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  as  abfurd  a  being  as  ever  exifted;  but  he 
was,  in  his  parental  cbarafter,  particularly  repre- 
henfible.  He  had  lately  buried  an  exemplary  wife, 
whom  he  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  his  brutality, 
and  had  only  a  daughter  living.  With  violent 
pafliong,  he  had  a  very  weak  underftanding;  but, 
H  h  though 
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though  extremely  Jllitcrate,  he  had  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  his  ovrn  intellefts,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  fpeak  in  a  decifive 
tone  upon  every  fubjeO;  in  the  difeufion  of  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Mifs  Ruflet)  ir>  her  perfon,  ranked  among  the 
agrceables;  there  was  nothing  ftriking  in  her 
figure  or  her  face ;  hut  as  fhe  was  naturally  grace- 
ful in  all  her  motions,  and  always  looked  good 
luimoured,  few  people  faw  her  without  feeling 
prejudices  in  her  favour.  Had  her  father  bellow- 
ed a  liberal  or  polite  education  on  her^  fhc  would 
probably  have  flione  with  the  firft  women  of  the 
age;  but  in  fpite  of  all  the  di  fad  vantages  under 
which  ihe  laboured,  in  confequence  of  her  father* 
narrow  way  of  thinking,  abfurd  way  of  a£ling,  and 
inherent  rufticity,  Ihe  improved  herfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  her  appearance  engaging,  and 
her  converfation  courted^  Her  behaviour  wasy 
upon  every  occafion,  under  the  direftion  of  pro- 
priety. 

Ruflet,  by  having  a  daughter  who  never  did 
any:  thing  to  difpleafe  him  intentionally,  who  made 
it  her  whole  ftudy  to  give  him  pleafure,  had  ar 
treafure  in  his  poJOTeffion ;  but  he  was  totally  ignd-if 
rant  of  its  value.  .  Often  indeed  did  he  feem  tolba 
extravagantly  fond  of  her;  but  if  (be  difcQvered,i[ 

ai 
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at  any  time  tven  by  her  looks  the  flightcft  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will  (and  he  frequently  required  com- 
pliances which  revolted  againft  her  inclination) 
his  eyes  flafhed  indignation,  and  he  poured  out 
his  refentment  in  the  fevereft,  rarely  in  the  moQ; 
decent  language.  Yet  the  harftinefs  of  his  expref- 
lions,  never  drew  from  her  an  undutiful  word;  flie 
was  either  filently  fubmiffive  or  endeavoured,  by 
the  mildeft  modes  of  utterance,  to  appeafe  the 
fiorm  of  paternal  anger. 

Ruffet  was  a  great  politician,  or  rather  a  violent 
partyman;  for  he  really  iknew  no  more  about  the 
political  ftate  of  his  country  than  one  of  his  pointers. 

Having  heard  from  his  cradle,  (as  his  father  was 
a  furious  anti-courtier),  the  fevereft  reflexions 
on  minifterial  raeafures,  he  grew  up  with  a  mortal 
averfion  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet, 
and  ftri£lly  oppofed  them,  without  giving  himfelf 
time  to  confider  whether  they  might  not  be,  if 
candidly  examined,  as  beneficial  to  the  nation/ 
as  he  deemed  them  precipitately  pernicious.  At 
every  county  meeting  he  never  failed  to  difcover 
the  littlenefs  of  his  mind,  by  railing  at  the  premier 
for  the  time  being,  and  as  certainly  at  an  eleflion 
fupported,  with  all  his  interelt,  the  candidate  a- 
gainft  whom  the  minifter  exerted  his  temporary 
power, 

Hha  Ever 
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Ever  ready  to  fqpport  a  man  whom  the  minift^r 
oppofcd,  he  was  particularly  animated — inflamed 
indeed — with  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  when  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  extremely  ofFenfive  to  him  on 
many  accounts,  offered  himfelf  to  be  a  Reprefeiv- 
tative  for  the  neareft  town  to  which  they  bot^h 
redded. 

Mr.  Ruffet's  violent  oppofition  to  Mr.  Greening 
gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs  to  his  amiable  daughter, 
as  fhe  had  unluckily  fettled  her  affeftions  on  that 
gentleman's  only  fon,  a  very  agreeable  and  accom-' 
pliftied  young  fellow,  lately  arrived  from  France; 
additionally  accompliflied  by  foreign  travel,  with- 
out having  left  any  of  his  Englifli  virtues  upon  the 
Continent. 

Young  Greening,  though  he  had  feen  none 
fo  attraflive  in  his  eyes  in  every  refpeft;  and  it  was 
with  the  fincereftpleafurethat  he  perceived  he  was 
far  from  being  an  objeQ;  of  indifference  in  her  eyes. 
Having  frequently  converfed  with  each  other  at  a 
neutral  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mifs  Ruffet,  and  no  lefs  efteem  for  the  whole 
Greening  family,  they  became  too  flrongly  prepof- 
feffed  in  each  other's  favour  not  to  wifli  for  an  in- 
diffoluble  union.  Their  hearts,  indeed,  were  uni- 
ted: but  they  dared  not  to  think  of  an  hymeneal 
conneSion.  The 
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The  good  lady,  who  was  vifited  both  by  Mr. 
Greening  and  Mr.  Rufl'et— tho'  never  at  the 
fame  time — took  great  pains  to  make  them  prefer 
the  happinefs  of  their  children  to  the  gratification 
of  their  party  paffions;  but  all  her  efforts  were 
fruitlefs;  they  would  not  hear  of  the  alliance  for- 
cibly recommended  between  their  families,  and  at 
length,  carried  their  mutual  refentment  fo  far  as 
to  forbid  the  fond  lovers  to  meet  again  at  the  houfe 
of  her  whom  they  now  looked  upon  no  longer  in 
a  neutral  light,  but  as  a  perfon  who,  being  zealoiis 
for  a  marriage  of  which  they  highly  difapproved, 
would  probably  ^ake  fome  fteps  to  bring  about  thCv 
confummation  of  it. 

To  prevent  his  fon  from  having  any  more  inter- 
views with  Clara  RufTet,  Mr.  Greening  fent  him 
into  the  North,  to  tranfaQ;  an  affair  of  a  fingular 
nature  for  him.  Mr.  Ruffet  was  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  George's  removal,  but  ftill  more 
when  the  younger  fon  of  the  Earl  of  B  came 

4own  to  oppofe  Mr.  Greening. 

As  Lord  S— —  was  the  fon  of  a  patriotic  earl, 
he  came  fufficiently  recommended  to  Mr  Ruffet; 
and  he  interefted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  lordftiip's 
behalf,  that  he  carried  his  eleftion  with  a  high 
hand.  To  increafe  Mr.  Ruffet's  tranfports  upon 
ihe  joyful  occafion,  Lord  S— .  begged  he  might 

have 
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have  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  him  by  tnarry^ 
ing  his  daughter. 

Ruffet,   when   Lord  S made  fo  flattering  a 

requeft,  was  almoft  delirious  with  delight;  to  mar- 
ry his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  ever  (hewn  the 
ftrongeft  defire  to  oppofe  all  minifterial  meafures^ 
and  the  fon  of  an  earl  too — the  thoughts  of  fuch 
a  brilliant  marriage  half  diftra3ed  him. 

Poor  Clara,  whofe  foul  doated  on  her  George, 

received  the  addreffes  of  Lord  S with  tears, 

and  the  commands  of  her  father  to  accept  of  them 
with  terror.  For  a  long  time  flie  hefitated,  not 
knowing  how  to  aQ:  in  fo  cruel,  as  well  as  critical^ 
a  fituation  ;  but  at  lafl,  the  dreadful  apprehenfions 
with  which  her  mind  was  harrowed,  when  fhe  re- 
flefted  on  the  excruciating  miferies  which  numbers 
of  her  fex  have  endured  in  confequence  of  their 
filial  difobedience,  urged  her  to  give  her  hand  to 
her  noble  lover;  but  her  heart  falfified  the  Ian-- 
guage  of  her  lips  while  fhe  repeated  the  irrevoca- 
ble words. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Lord  S— — , 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  filler  of  his  at  Paris,  and 
of  her  confinement  there  (by  the  return  of  a  dif- 
order,  under  the  prefTure  of  which  Ihe  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  waters  of  Bareges)  fet  out 

for 
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for  that  capital,  and  carried  Clara  with  him;  not, 
however,  in  the  charafter  of  an  affeftionate  huf- 
band,  who  loved  his  wife  better  than  any  woman 
in  the  world — No;  he  carried  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  jealous  hufband.  The  truth  is,  he  had» 
foon  after  his  marriage,  very  broad  hints  direQed 

to  him  concerning  Lady  S 's   attachment  to 

George  Greening,  and  the  coldnefs  of  her  whole 
behaviour  to  him  left  him  no  room  to  queftion  iu 
He  never  had  felt,  indeed,  much  love  for  the  wo- 
man he  married;  as  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
aad  ilightly,  as  he  thought,  provided  for,,  be  availed 
bimfelf  of  RufTet's  vanity  and  pride  to  improve 
his  circumftances  by  a  lucrative  alliance  with  hiqu 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  George  s 
mind  when  he,  in  the  midft  of  the  bufincfs  he  was 
tranfafting  for  his  father^  heard  of  the  marriage  of 
tbemiftrefs  of  his  heart.  He  behaved  rather  like 
a  madman  than  a  rational  creature,  and  hurried 
home  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  feize 
an  opportunity  to  expoftulate  with  his  Clara  on 
her  defertion,  after  having  promifcd  fo  faithfully  to 
be  his  alone. 

By  travelling  with  more  precipitation  than  pru- 
dence, he  was,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  father  a 

houfe,  in  a  high  fever. 

Lady 
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Lady  S ,  when  fhe  was  acquainted  with  the 

arrival,  and  with  the  fituaiion  of  him  whom  (he  ftill 
loved  (though  fhe  often  blamed  herfelf  feverely 
for  indulging  a  paffion  which  could  not  be  cherifh- 
ed  by  her  with  difcretion)  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
him,  and  preparing  for  her  little  voyage.  She 
wept  at  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  even  re- 
proached herfelf  for  having  been  the  eventual 
caufe  of  it.  The  attempt  to  fee  her  deferted  lover 
would,  fhe  knew,  be  a  wild  one;  yet  (lie  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  an  afFeftionate  note  to  him, 
full  of  pity,  full  of  contrition,  replete  with  the  fin- 
cereft  wifhes  for  his  welfare  in  general;  replete, 
with  the  mofl  fervent  prayers  for  his  recovery  in 
particular. 

The  perufal  of  this  note,  difpatched  by  Lady 
S— —  to  him  by  a  confidential  meffenger,  did 
more  towards  his  recovery  than  all  the  medicines 
which  his  phyficians  had  prefcribed  for  him. 

*'  She  is  to  be  pitied,"  faid  he,  kifling  the  note, 
and  prefling  it  to  his  bofora ;  *'  fhe  is  truly  to  be 
pitied — What  a  brute  is  that  father  who  dooms  his 
daughter  to  perpetual  wretchednefs,  by  compel- 
ling her  to  marry  a  man  whom  fhe  cannot  love  !* 

Such  foliloqui^s  as  thefe  frequently  burft  from 
bim,  during  the  recovery  df  his  flrength  and  fpirits. 

When 
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• 

When  his  health  was  re-ettablifhed  enough  to  jJer- 
tait  him  to  travel,  he  fet  out  for  France  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  as  a  friend  of  his  there  informed 

him  that   Lord   S *•  had  not  only  treated  his 

Clara  with  the  gfeateft  unkindnefs,  finccher  depar- 
ture from  England,  but  had  kept  her  fo  clofely 
Confined  at  a  chateau  he  had  hired  for  the  fummet 
near  Paris,  as  to  render  her  apartment  a  prifon. 

George  had  been  vely  rightly  informed  con- 
cierning  the  injurious  treatment  which  Lady  S — -- 
had  met  with  from  her  jealous  hufband  (a  treat-* 
ment  (he  had  by  no  means  merited^  as  (he  had 
not,  though  (he  could  not  behold  him  with  the 
riyes  of  affeftion,  given  him  any  reafon  to  fufpeft 
her  fidelity  to  him)  but  he  cettainly  made  a  refo- 
lution  not  to  be  defended,  when  he  refolved  to 
deliver  het  from  her  captivity.  Impelled  by  love^ 
he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  diftretiom 

Lord  S— —  being  no  ftranger  to  Clarsl's  priot 
attachment,  often  upbraided  her,  in  the  bittereft 
terms,  for  having  married  him ;  and  was,  indeed* 
not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  George's  making  fome 
attempts  to  get  at  the  i9ol  of  his  heart,  before  he 
heard  of  his  embarkation  at  Dover*  As  foon  as 
he  received  that  intelligence,  his  behaviour  to 
Lady  3-..»-i^  was  ftill  more  unkind  and  he  otdered 
I  i  her 
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her  to  be  watched  with  a  vigilance  which  wouldf 
he  thought,  fufficiently  fruftrate  any  defigns  formed 
by  his  rival  to  procure  an  interview  with  her. 

George,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  friend  who  had  acquainted  him»  from 
lime  to  time,  with  his  Clara's  difirefsful  fituationi 
and  confulted  him  how  to  proceed  in  a  manner  the 
mod  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs*  The  ac- 
tive jealoufy  of  his  lordfhip,  and  his  extreme  vi- 
gilance^ feemed  to  place  unfurmountable  bars  in 
his  way;  but  the  point  he  had  in  view  made  fo 
deep  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  was  not  de- 
terred from  the  execution  of  his  defigns  by  the 
di£Bculties  which  threatened  him.  His  friend,  in- 
deed,  talked  to  him  very  ftrongly  in  the  difluafive 
ftile;  but  his  difluafions  were  flighted. 

While  he  was  proje£ling  the  deliverance  of  his 
Clara,  he  received  a  letter  from  her  which  contain* 
ed  fo  pathetic  an  account  of  her  confinement,  that 
be  was  doubly  animated  to  undertake  her  releafe. 

In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  with  the  affiftance 
of  a  faithful  fervant,  a  fellow  of  great  dexterity  who 

artfully  introduced  himfelf  into  Lord  S 's  fa- 

mil\,  he  projefted  the  deliverance  of  his  dear 
Clara.  In  confequence  of  her  being  permitted 
to  walk  every  day  in  the  garden,  when  the  weather 

was 
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was  Favourable^  and  of  being  attended  by  a  new 
dueqna,  who  luckily  pitied  her  unhappy  condition, 
fhe  agreed  to  meet  her  lover  in  a  field  adjoining 
to  it;  ^nd  bpth  of  them,  when  they  had  fixed  the 
important  interview,  waited  for  the  appointed  mo« 
merit,  with  the  utmoft  impatience*  They  met,  they 
embraced,  and  proceeded  with  mutual  delight  to 
the  aFylum  ready  for  their  reception;  butjuft  when 
they  were  within  fight  of  it,  they  were  furprifed  by 
Lord  S — —  attended  by  feveral  of  hisdomeftics^ 

George,  for  a  while,  though  unfupported,  en- 
deavoured to  pTOtefl  Lady  S— —  againft  her  hut 
band,  and  his  myrmidons :  his  efforts  were  Vigo- 
rous; butthey  were  the  efforts  of  a  Quixote;  they 
could  not  poffibly  prove  fuceefsful.  He  had  the 
cutting  mortification  to  fee  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart 
hurried  away  from  him,  and  he  was  additionally 
grieved  to  think  that  he  fhould,  probably,  never 
have  it  again  in  his  power  to  refcue  her  from  the 
^rms  of  her  tyrant.  Slight,  however,  was  the 
mortification,  and  that  grief,  compared  to  the 
agonies  he  felt  when  he  was  informed^  ii^  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  that  Lord  S— 's  increafing 
\\\  ufage  had  put  a  period  (q  his  Clara's  exiftence* 

George  on  the  deceafe  of  a  wonian  whom  he 

could  not  ceafe   to  love  with  the  greateft  ardour, 

though  he  knew  that  his  paflion  for  her  became 

I  i  a  criminal 
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criminal  as  foon  as  flic,  ^as  the  wife  of  another 
man,  haftened  to  England,  being  unable  to  remain 
in  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  fo  cruelly  difap^ 
pointed,  and  fo  feverely  diftrefled.  On  his  returi^ 
home,  and  acquainting  his  father  with  the  afiGii&ion 
of  his  heart,  he  met  with  a  reception  which  he  lit* 
de  expcftedi  Mr,  Greening,  having  been  prc^ 
vioufly  informed  of  his  fon's  rafh,  indefenfible  pro- 
ceedings, inftead  of  giving  him  an  affe^ionate 
welcome,  reprimanded  him  in  the  ihstrpeft  accents; 
for  his  precipitate  behaviour ;  to  which,  he  added^ 
Lady  S— -*s  death  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  hiro| 
as  her  bufl)and's  i\h  ufage  had  been  redoubled  by 
her  inconiiderate  elopement  yfitb  him.  George  when 
h^  came  to  think  ferioufly  on  what  his  father  had 
faid  to  him,  felt  all  the  force  ^and  juftnefs  of  his 
repreheniions*  Looking  upon  himfelf  as  the  im* 
n^ediate  caufe  of  his  Clara's  untimely  death,  he 
was  harrafled  with  the  mod  painful  refleflionsj^ 
and  thofe  refie6iions  threw  him  into  a  melancholy^i 
which  no  application^  phyfical  or  moral  coul^ 
reniove. 


WINTER 
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WINTER 

A  Tempestuous  Night. 

LO !  Winter*s  direful  glooms  appear! 
Foul  vapours  t^int  the  lucid  air. 
And  fable  linftures  glow;    ' 
The  joy lefs  rains,  portending  floods, 
Loud  boiftVous  winds  untop  the  wood% 
That  grumbling  wave  below. 

When  Sol  the  weftern  ocean  feeks, 
And  aether  ftains  with  fiery  ftreaks. 

The  clouds  uncertain  roll; 
Till  from  the  leaden-colQur'd  eaft 
Pale  Luna  rifes  from  her  reft. 

But  holds  a  ihort  controuU 

See  through  the  fiu£luating  air, 
Obtufe,  the  glittering  ftars  appear. 

Or  fhooting  quick,  exhale: 
Snatch'd  in  fhort  eddies  plays  the  leaf; 
The  confcious  heifer  fnufFs,  with  grie^ 

The  threatening  ftormy  gale. 

The  plumy  race  its  changes  fpeakf 
In  thicken'd  groves  they  Shelter  feck. 

To  fhun  tempeftuous  night: 
The  fcreech-owl  plies  its  doleful  ftrains; 
The  clam'rous  rooks,  in  blacken'd  trains^ 

Thick  urge  their  weary  flighty  ^ 
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In  barren  fields  the  cattle  fed 
With  fodder  feek  the  kinder  Ihed, 

With  moft  anxious  care  ; 
Forth  from  the  ruftling  forefts  high 
The  folemn  founding  whirlwinds  fly, 

And  bids  the  world  prepare. 

In  fudden  burft  the  tempeft pours; 
The  rolling  clouds  its  heavy  fhow'rs 

In  rapid  torrents  fend: 
The  crack'ling  thunder  knows  no  bound  s 
Fierce  light*nings  fkim  along  the  ground. 

In  defolation  end« 

The  breathlefs  traveler,  all  aghafl, 
Shrinks  to  the  ground  beneath  the  blafi^ 

That  o*er  him  now  (hall  glide  : 
Hie  harmlbfs  flocks,  that  graze  the  plain,^ 
The  floods  now  fwcep  into  the  main ; 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide« 

All  nature  reels.     A  fliockmg  fccnc  I 
*Till  the  Almighty  Power  Supreme 

Bids  the  rude  world  be  ftill. 
Then  ftraight,  by  his  command  fuppreft^ 
7he  boift'rous  winds  retire  to  refl> 

At  bis  Omnifcient  WilL 
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A 
CURIOUS  INSTANCE 

OF 

FRENCH    PERFIDY. 

AS  every  method,  confident  with  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  ftiould  be  purfucd  to  impregnate  our 
minds  with  the  idea  of  Gallic  Perfidy,  fo  every 
confolation  that  a  well  grounded  hope  can  pre* 
fent  to  us,  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  our  coun^ 
try  men,  to  chear  up  their  fpirits  under  the  prefeni 
gloom  in  the  political  atmofphere ;  and  as  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  that  falutary  end  than 
an  extraft  from  well-attefted  faSs  in  hiftory,  the 
following  inftance  will  fliew  that  the  friendfhip  of 
France  has  always  been  fatal  and  unluck]^  to  thofe 
who  have  made  trial  of  it. 

We  fhall  proceed  to  confider  one  of  the  deep- 
eft  and  moft  cruel  tragedies  that  ever  was  aQed 
upon  the  ftage  of  Europe:  a  tragedy  it  was,  that 
will  fix  an  eternal  blemilh  upon  the  memory  of 
Louis  the  Great,  and  ferve  as  a  warning  to  all 
pofterity  how  they  truft  to  the  friendfhip  of  a 
Prince  who  facrifices  honour,  faith,  and  all  that 
dught  to  be  accounted  moft  facred  among  men, 
tp  his  ambition  and  his  intereft.  I  mean  the  affair  of 
]Vieflina,  which  happened  in  the  following  manner: 

Though 
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Though  by  the  contrad  of  marriage  between 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  King  of  Spain's  fit- 
ter confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
year  1660,  the  French  King  had  €ntered  into  A 
firm  alliance  with  his  brother-in-law^  and  fotmally 
i^iiounced  all  right  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain^  and  whatever  pretenfions  he  might  have 
to  his  territories,  in  cafe  of  his  Catholic  Majefty*5 
deceafe;  yet,  notwithftanding  that  treaty,  and  con- 
trary even  to  common  generofity,  Louis  the  Four* 
teenth  had  well  nigh  ftripped  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  fcarce  turned  of  infancy,  of  one  of  his 
fined  kingdoms,  that  of  Sicily.  .  Ever  fince  that 
ifland  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  the 
city  of  Meflina  had  made  a  very  conflderable  fi-^ 
gure,  and  obtained  fuch  ample  and  advantageous 
privileges,  that  fhe  feenied  father  a  Republic  with- 
in her  little  diftri8,  than  a  town  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  a  Monarchy.  Very  few  cities  went  be- 
yond her  for  trade  ;  fhe  therein  excelled  moft  ot 
the  Empires  in  the  world :  nor  was  there  any  of 
her  bignefs  in  the  Mediterranean  that  pretended  to 
come  up  with  her  in  riches.  Such  was  Meffina; 
and  fuch,  perhaps,  fhe  might  have  remained  to  this 
day,  but  for  the  fatal  friendfhip  of  Louis  the  Great, 
who  plunged  her  into  deep  ruin,  without  refource. 

The 
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The  Vltifiroy  having  laid  new  dudes  upon  eer* 
taifi  merchandii^es,  tbe  Meffinefe  exclaimed  againft 
that  impofitioh,  as  an  injury  done  them.  Nor  were 
the  Agents  and  Penfioners  of  France  wanting  on 
that  occafion  to  blow  the  coal  into  fuch  a  flame, 
that  at  laft  they  obliged  thofe  unhappy  people,  by 
their  flattering  promifes  and  fly  infinuations,  to 
fliake  ofFthe  Spanifli  yoke^  and  put  tbemfelves 
under  the  proteftion  of  France. 

iBut  it  was  not  long  before  the  Meffinefe  re^ 
pented  the  folly  they  had  committed*  Js[eiiher 
5jrere  the  arait  of  a  minor  King,  whom  theybad 
i^andoned,  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  their  ^pen« 
tance,  as  the  infolences  continually  offered  tfaem 
by.the  French  garrifon  and  governor,  whom  they 
had  received.  In  a  word,  the  French  behaving 
tbemfelves  like  matters,  and  not  like  prbteftors; 
convinced  the  Meffinefe,  but  too  late,  that  they 
had  leaped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire, 
Neverthelefs,  the  poor  people,  confcious  to  them*- 
felves  that  they  had  givM  the  King  of  Spain  n6 
caufe  of  complaint,  ^nd  finding  on  the  Othtr  hand 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  difengage  tbeili^ 
felves  from  the  French,  ihot  their  eyes  agaiinft  the 
rigours  with  which  they  were  treated  by  thofe  ma- 
ftets,  and  refolved  to  make  their  new  flavery  as 
eafy  to  tbcoi  as»  poffible.    After  they  bad  thm 

K  k  groaned 
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groaned  for  fome  years  under  the  Freinch  yoke,  at 
laft  an  end  was  put  to  their  unfpeakable  mifery. 

Monfieur  de  la  Feoillade  arriving  ^t  Meffina 
the  20th  of  February,  167  8,  with  a  confiderable  fleet 
ofmenof  war,  was  received  by  the  Meflinefe  with 
all  poffible  tokens  of  joy,  aflumed  the  title  of 
Viceroy,  and  took  a  public  oath  to  defend  the  city 
again  ft  all  whafhould  attack  it.  On  the  laft  day 
of  the  fame  February,  that  gentleman  aflembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that  he  had  orders 
from  his  mafter  to  undertake  fomething  of  impor- 
tance^ in  order  to  procure  them  a  very  conftder«« 
able  advantage.  This  the  deluded  peo^ple  imme«. 
diately  took  to  be  at  leaft  the  reduftion  of  Syracufo, 
and  the  reft  of  the  ifland;  and  the  better  to  keep 
them  in  their  blindnefs  and  ignorance,  Monfieur 
de  la  Feuillade  ordered  a  great  number  of  wag- 
gons, mules,  and  oxen,  to  be  got  ready,  as  if  be 
defigned  to  tranfport  provifions  by  land,  eaufed 
i]\c  French  garrifon  of  Meffina,  confifting  of  about 
6!QQO  men,  to  be  re-embarked  the  9th  of  March^ 
Clipped  off  feveral  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  juft 
a$,if  he  had  intended  to  put  this  great  enterprize  in 
execution;  fet*  out  from  Meffina  with  loud  accla* 
xnations  of  the  betrayed  inhabitants,  and  failed 
direftlyfor  France,  abandoning  the  poor  wretches 
to  the  mercy  of  the  incenfed  Spaniards. 

The 
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The  next  day  the  French  fleet,  meeting  with  f 
violent  ftorm,  was  obliged  to  return  into  the  bay^ 
of  Mcflina;  and  the  citizens  ftill  perfuaded  of  the 
lincerity  of  the  men  who  betrayed  them,  prefcnted 
the  admiral  With  a  confecrated  flag  to  fet  up  at  hi^ 
fliip's  ftern ;  but  the  wind  coming  fair  the  15th  of 
March,  and  the  Frence  foldiers,  who  had  landed^ 
embarked  again  in  the  greateft  hurry,  with  all 
that  ever  they  had  left  behind  them  at  their  firft 
embarkation,  made  the  Meflinefe  at  laft  fufpeft, 
all  of  a  fudden,  they  were  betrayed  ;  infomuch^ 
that  the  people  running  to  Monfieur  dc  la  Feuil- 
lade,  juft  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  them, 
obliged  him  to  return  to  the  townhoufe,  where 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  MelBnefe,  tranfporte^ 
with  rage  and  fury,  concluding  with  thefe  morti- 
fying expreffions :  "  In  a  word,  I  am  commandec] 
by  my  matter  to  carry  my  troops  back  to  France  ; 
you  muft  therefore  endeavour  to  defend  yourfelves 
for  two  months,  ^t  the  expiration  of  M^hich  time  I 
fliall  return ;  mean  whil^  if  any  of  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  to  France,  you  may,  provided  you  do 
it  in  good  order/* 

This  thunderclap  ftruck  the  Meflinefe  with  fuch 
a  general  confternation,  that  of  all  the  citizens 
only  11a  of  the  richeft  had  the  refolution  to  ac- 
cept pf  the  offer.    And  indeed  they  had  no  tinje 
K  k  2  to 
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to  prepare  for  their  departures  for  the  French 
fleet  hoifted  fail  the  next  day»  leaving  Meffina 
never  to  fee  it  more. 

A  fingalar  example  this  of  the  generofity,  and 
faith^  and  friendfliip)  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  2 
who  thereby  ruined  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in 
Europe,  and  condemned  to  the  gibbet  above  300 
of  her  principal  inhabitants^  whom  the  Spaniards 
facriSced  to  their  refeotment  as  foon  as  they  bad 
retaken  Meffina ;  and  one  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
men, whom  Monfieur  de  la  Feuillade  carried  oiBT^ 
who  had  been  Conful  of  the  place,  and  one  of  th^ 
wealthieft  merchants  in  the  Levant^  was  aftetward$ 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  France. 


T    H    5 

Romantic  Daughters ; 

OR, 

A  PLEASANT  REVENGE. 

ifc'tlf  r AS  there  ever fuch treatment ?*^  faid  Mn 

^  ^     Trueman  to  his  friend  Worthy,  as  they 

came  together  from  the  houfe  of  old  Mr.  Mean* 

wright,  who  was  an  hoiieft  farmer,  and  at  the  im^« 

portunity 
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pDrtunky  of  his  daughters^  bad  come  to  town  to 
treat  the  girU  with  a  fight  of  London.  Thefe  two 
gentlemen,  Trueman  and  Worthy,  were  his  coun. 
try  neighbours,  two  wealthy  Efquires,  who  paid 
court  to  his  daughters  with  defigns  of  the  rooft  hon« 
ourable  nature.  They  accompanied  the  farmer 
up  to  town,  to  make  the  party  more  agreeable; 
but  the  girls  had  no  fooner  got  into  London,  than 
they  put  on  London  airs,  recolleded  all  the  non- 
fenfe  they  had  picked  but  of  romances,  and  com- 
menced all  at  once  perfons  of  infinite  tafte  and 
condition.  As  to  their  old  country  lovers,  they 
were  now  out  of  the  queftion,  forfooth.  No,  no; 
they  muft  have  fomething  more  refined — more 
ton — more  every  thing  that  belongs  to  London ! 

<*  Was  there  ever  fueh  treatment?"  faid  Mn 
Trueman;  *' why  the  girls  will  fcarce  deign  to 
give  us  a  civil  anfwer.  My  Moll  and  your  Bett 
are  quite  in  metaraorphofe.  Odds,  honefty,  my 
friend,  was  there  ever  fuch  a  change !  Why,  they 
affeft  to  whifper,  to  gape,  to  loll,  to  leer,  to  hear  a 
little,  to  fee  lefs  j  and,  in  fine,  they  do  not  chufe 
to  know  either  us  or  themfelves.  However,  this 
may  be  all  very  fine ;  but  if  you  will  come  into 
my  fcheme,  I  will  play  on  their  exalted  Lady(hip« 
a  trick  of  retaliation,  that  fliall  make  them  remem- 
\>cr  their  infidelity  and  coquetifii  airs  as  long  as 

they 
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tbcy  live.  I  know  a  couple  of  cunning,  (hrewd 
fellows,  who  will  aid  our  plot  charmingly;  and  it 
is  a  projeft  that  will,  I  dare  fay,  not  only  make 
them  love  us  hereafter  the  better  for  it,  but  make 
them  excellent  ftay  at-home  women  for  the  fu. 
tUFe.'* 

Juft  at  the  period  of  the  departure  of  thefe  twq 
angry  lovers,  the  honeft  farmer  met  them  going 
out  of  the  door.  *^  Whither  fo  faft  gentlemen  ?" 
l^id  he.  But,  without  deigning  to  anfwer,  they 
both  pulle4  off  their  hats,  aqd  brufli^d  by  haftily. 
This  conduft  nettled  the  old  man,  who  went  4i- 
re6lly  to  his  daughters,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  had  done  to  the  young  men,  in  order 
to  fend  them  out  of  the  houfe  in  fuch  a  hulF. 

s. 

<«  Lord,  papa,"  faid  the  eldcft  of  them,  adjuft- 
ing  her  hair  at  the  glafs^  **  I  \^onder  you  call  one 
from  the  duties  of  the  toyliUe,  to  anfwer  fuch  non- 
fenfe.  As  to  thofe  young  men,  I  am  furprized 
they  can  have  the  aflurance  to  fuppofe  we  can  at- 
tend to  their  fighs  and  nonfenfe,  now  we  are  got 
to  London.  Befides,  it  is  the  very  bottomlefs  pit 
of  ill-breeding,  papa,  tq  talk  bluntly,  as  they  do^ 
of  love  and  matrimbny,  without  preparing  one  for 
It :  for  every  body  knows  that  marriage  is  the  lad 
thing,  after  a  thoufand  other  charming  ceremonies, 
whicb,  by  little  and  little,  lead  us  to  it.  Ob,  Hea- 
vens^ 
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vensj  papa  1  It  is  proper  that  lovers  of  two  fuch 
girls  as  we,  (hould  exercife  their  wits  a  thoufand 
ways  to  pleafe  us;  and  even  at  laft  the  declaration 
fhould  not  be  given,  unlefs  in  a  harbour,  or  clfe  in 
a  private  chamber,  and  always  with  tears  in  thehr 
eyes,  upon  their  knees.  Then,  after  this,  papa, 
come  on  difficulties,  perfecutions,  pains,  penalties, 
falle  fufpicions,  complaints^  hopes,  djefpairs,  quar-. 
rels,  reconciliations,  according  to  the  laws  of  every 
welUwritten  romance  in  the  Englifh  language. 
Then  the  drefs  of  Trueman  and  Worthy! — Did 
ever  two  fuch  woeful-looking  lovers  appear  in 
London  before? — No,  papa,  they  may  do  for  dir- 
ty places  in  the  Hundreds  of  Effex ;  but,  for  any 
thing  elfe  a  little  more  delicate,  they  are  infupport^ 
able.  To  lay  the  truth,  papa,  I  wiQi  you  would 
do  us  the  credit,  to  drefs  a  little  more  like  Mr« 
Somebody.'* 

Poor  Mr.  Meanwright  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed  furioufly  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
one  fyllable  of  their  nonfcnfe,  but  that  he  infifted 
upon  their  behaving  to  Trueman  and  Worthy  as 
ufuai.  **  I  tell  you,  you  jades,"  faid  the  old  man, 
**  they  are  men  of  worth  and  wealth :  I  know  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  aunts,  coufins,  and  cha- 
ra&ers.  I  know  all  about  them;  and  if  you  ufe 
themlbags^p,  as  I  Isave  reafon  to  believe  yoji 

have 
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have  oflate^  I  will  never  own  you  for  my  daagb^* 
ters  again/' 

At  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  however.  Lady  Moll 
and  Madam  Bett  repaired  again  to  the  glafs,  and 
began  again  the  bufinefs  of  powdering,  curling, 
frizzing,  and  pomatuming 

In  the  mean  time.  Worthy  and  Trueman  were 
putting  their  little  plot  of  revenge  in  execution,  or 
rather  preparing  it.  They  had  knowledge  of  twe> 
lads  of  London,  who  were  equal  to  every  frolic 
that  could  poffibly  be  darted,  and  who,  indeed, 
feemed  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  that  looked  like 
a  piece  of  roguery.  They  were  in  a  low  ftation, 
the  one  being  a  cobler,  and  the  other  a  currier; 
but  they  anfwered  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  rea- 
der will  fee,  to  a  miracle.  But  I  muft  not  too 
much  anticipate. 

While  the  honeft  farmer  went  out  to  the  lodg- 
ings  of  his  two  young  neighbours,  in  order  to  be 
heartily  reconciled  to  them,  the  farmer's  country 
fervant,  Robin,  came  into  the  ladies  room^  and, 
in  his  aukward  way,  told  them  that  there  was  a 
monftrous  great  man  dreffed  nation  fine^  come  to 
wait  upon  them.  This  information  put  the  giib 
into  a  great  flurry;  and  e*re  they  could  well  adjuft 
themfclves^  in  came  a  Mn  Somebod]^  under  the 

chara&er 
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thara^er  of  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  humraing  an 
Italian  air  with  as  abfolute  an  afifurance  and  con- 
ikioufnefs  as  if  he  was  really  a  nobleman.  "  My 
name,  is  Pazzlebutton!  lam  the  richeft  man  in 
London  :  I  lead  the  world :  and  I  am  drawn  by 
the  report  of  your  beauty,  which  I  find  even 
grtattr  than  reported,  to  pay  my  adoration  to 
your  charms. 

While  the  girls  were  preparing  si  complimental 
reply  to  this  Pindaricifm,  in  came  another  Mr. 
Somebody;  who  after  many  fcrapesand  writhings 
of  the  body,  announced  bimfelf  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Star  and  Garter.  The  two  Lotds  paid  due  ho- 
mage to  each  other:  they  flattered;  they  fidgeted; 
they  picked  their  teeth;  they  talked  fcandal.  They 
were  excellent  reprefentatives  of  very,  very  fine 
gentlemen  indeed ! 

The  girls  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  their 
hew  guefts,  that  they  neither  thought  of  their  fa- 
ther, nor  their  lovers.  They  imagined  that,  by  a 
kind  enchantment^  they  were  to  be  led  forth  into 
palaces,  and  chariots,  and  that  all  the  univerfe 
was  to  be  changed  upon  them  for  the  better.  The 
mock  Lords  continued  to  lord  it  to  admiration, 
and  had  by  heart  the  whole  routine  of  the  mode. 
And  that  this  degree  of  perfeftion  may  not  afto- 
nifh  the  reader,  \\  may  be  proper  to  let  him  know 
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that  thefe  two  young  fellows  had  formerly  fcrved 
as  valets  to  two  of  thofe  fparks,  whofe  whole  buG- 
nefs  is  comprized  in  the  firft  arts  of  converfation 
and  non-entity.  How  after  fuch  an  eafy,  do- 
nothing  fituation,  the  one  of  thefe  lads  could  ftoop 
to  cobble  a  Ihoe,  and  the  other  to  curry  a  hide, 
the  God  of  changes  and  revolutions  alone  can  tell : 
fo  it  was. 

Having  carried  this  farce  on  till  the  very  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  girls  was  on  fire,  Mr.  Mean-- 
wright  knocked  at  the  door;  but  on  his  entering 
the  room,  how  am  I  to  defcribe  the  good  man's 
amazement,  upon  feeing  two  fuch  flaming  heroes! 
He  retired  back  a  few  paces,  and  held  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  The  Nobles  perfifted  in  their  impor- 
tance; but,  upon  being  told  by  Lady  Moll  that 
was  their  father,  they  were  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
defire  he  would  fit  down.  This  he  did,  after  great, 
fcruple  and  hefitation,  not  yet  having  fuflBcient 
courage  to  afk  who  he  had  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain. 

To  relieve  him  however,  from  this  irkfome  fi- 
tuation, Trueman  and  Worthy,  the  two  mafters 
of  the  fcene,  gave  a  furious  knock,  and  entered  the 
apartment  juft  as  Lord  Dazzlebutton  had  propo- 
fed  to  the  Earl  of  Star  and  Garter  that  they  fhould 
make  a  party  to  the  play,  juft  to  give  a  fquint  at 
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the  boxes,  aad  fo  off  again  to  Almacks.  The 
Earls  had,  however,  their  cue.  No  fooner  did 
they  perceive  Trueman  and  Worthy  enter  the 
room,  than  they  rofe  from  their  feats,  and  pretend- 
ed to  pay  them  the  utmoft  refpeft. 

The  girls  were  chagrined  at  this.  The  farmer 
fat  in  filent  aftonilhment.  *«  Oh,  now  I  think  of 
it,"  faid  Trueman  to  one  of  the  noblemen,  "Pray, 
have  you  done  heel-tapping  my  ftioe  Mr.  Brittle?" 
"Heel-tapping  your  fhoe!"  cried  Lady  Bett, 
blufhing :  Do  you  know  what  you  fay  ?  Silence, 
man,  that  is  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  the  richeft 
man  in  town,  and  who  came  here  on  purpofe  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  our  charms!"  "  Is  it'*  faid 
Trueman :  "  I  beg  his  Lordfhip's  pardon ;  but, 
notwithftanding  that,  if  my  (hoes  are  not  brought 
home  to  my  lodgings  very  ftoully  foaled  and  heel- 
ed, his  Lordfhip  and  I  fliall  have  a  fore  quarrel, 
I  doubt.'* 

Before  the  amazement  occafioned  by  this  dif- 
coUrfe  had  time  to  go  off,  Mr.  Worthy,  on  the 
other  part,  encreafed  it,  by  afking  the  Earl  of  Star 
and  Garter,  alias  Mr.  Skinner,  the  currier,  whe- 
ther he  found  dog's  fkin  or  calf  fkin  take  the  tan 
beft  ?"  «  What  the  deuce  is  all  this!"  faid  the  far- 
mer, rifing*  The  Ladies  were  at  a  ftand.  "  Well, 
but  here,  gentlemen,'*  faid  Truemaa  to  the  mock 
L  1  2  Lords,  * 
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Lords,  "  here's  a  crown  a-piece  for  your  trouble : 
your  Lordfliips  may  now  defcend  again  into  youi^ 
own  private  charaflers.  Our  defign  is  fully  an- 
fwered:  th6  clothes  you  will  be  fo  good  to  leave 
in  our  lodgings,  that  we  may  return  them  to  the; 
proprietor  in  Monmouth-Street.  In  our  rooms, 
Mr.  Skinner,  you  will  find  your  jerkin  ;  and  you^ 
Mr.  Brittle,  will  find  your  leathern  apron.  Fare-r 
well :  when  you  go  next  in  a  great  cha rafter,  may 
you  .be  equally  fucqefsful!  I  have  the  honour  to 
wifli  your  Lordfhip  a  very  good  day.V 

<*  That  may  be,  Mr.,Trueman,  faid  the  currier, 
who  was  the  archeft  of  the  two — **  that  may  be ; 
but  if  you  ordered  us  to  pufli  the  matter  as  far  ai 
it  would  go,  we  fliould  liave  put  your  nofe  out  di 
joint,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  both  the  i.adies 
would  have  married  our  clothes  and  titles  with  all 
the  pleafure  in  the  world ;  and,  o'my  confcicnce, 
I  believe  if  you  had  ftaid  a  little  longer,  the  cur- 
rier and  the  cobler  had  fairly  put  to  flight  all  the 
pretentions  of  the  'Squire  and  the  eftate  in  tbfe 
country.*'  ♦«  How,  -Ladies!"  (aid  Trucma:n,  '"^i* 
this  true?"  *'  For  fliafne,  for  fhamel"  exclaimed 
the  father;  •*  A'n'tyou  fine  ladies  to  play  ttfefe 
pranks !  What,  you  rtiuft  have  Lords>  muft  yotxX 
iioneft  men,  and  well  to  live,  won't  do  for  you 
dainty  ones!  Mr.  Trueman,  give  me  your  hand; 
^^'    " *'■       ■    ■  "  ■  Hike 
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I  like  your  fcheme  of  all  things/  <^  But  then  the 
pnfortunate  confequence,  my  good  Sir!**  faid 
Worthy,  afFefting  furprizc ;  "the  confcquence  !'* 
'^  What  confequence !"  cried  the  girls  trembling. 
"  Why,  the  whole  affair  will  he  all  over  the  town 
by  to-morrow  night :  there  is  nothing  done  in 
Londpn,  of  this  kind,  that  does  not  creep  into  the 
news-papers;  and  by  this  means  both  your  daugh- 
ters, farmer,  will  be  hooted  at  as  they  pafs  along 
the  ftreets.  This  London  is  a  mod  dreadful  town 
for  that." 

**  Here's  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  you  !'*  cried 
the  father.  '*  Oh,  what  a  curfe  it  is  upon  an  ho- 
ned man  to  have  two  unmarried  girls  upon  his_ 
bands!"  vi  fhall  die  with  fhame!"  faid  Lady 
^oll.  "  i  (hall  fink  into  the  earth  !'*  faid  Lady 
Bett/— *' And  is  there  no  way  to  fcreen  our 
heads,  and  even  ey^s  and  ears,  from  this  infamy  ?" 
feid  the  old  man,  whofe  ignorance  of  the  town 
made  him  really  think  the  news-paper  ftrokes 
true.  **  Is  there  no  way.  Matter  Worthy  ?'* 
•'  Yes/*  faid  Worthy,  very  gravely,  *'  I  think 
there  is."  «  What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  cried  the 
girls  eagerly.  *f  To  return  again  into  the  country 
by  d^y-brcak,  and  never  mention  the  affair  again. 
When  you  are  not  {een  about  town,  the  thing 
foop  be  blown  overi   a^nd  forgotten.     This  is 
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the  only  remedy  to  Tave  you  from  ruin. — Will 
you  confent  ?"  '*  Conrent !"  faid  the  girls,  heartily 
humiliated,  "  We  will  confent  to  fei  ofF  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and  we  here  both  of  us  pro- 
mifc,  upon  our  knees,  never  to  make  fuch  fools 
of  Qurfelves  again,  nor  never  to  mention  a  Lord's 
name,  for  the  time  to  come,  without  trembling." 

••  That  the  matter  may  be  more  complete,  (con- 
tinued Belt,)  I  am  on  my  knees  alfo,  in  order  to 
fay,  that  if  Worthy  will  take  me,  and  Trueman 
my  fifter,  after  our  romance,  I  will  be  unto  him  a 
faithful  wife;  and  we  will  fooner  think  of  drinking 
op  the  ocean,  than  of  ever  defiring  another  jour- 
l>ey  to  London."  "  A  match !"  cried  Trueman. 
•*  A  match  V  echoed  Worthy.  *•  I  am  then  the 
happieft  old  man  in  all  EDTex !"  cried  the  father^ 
f  nd  wiped  away  the  water  that  came  into  bis  eyes. 

The  fcheme  fucceeded.  They  left  London: 
they  married.  They  now  and  then  mentioned 
Lord  Star  and  Garter,  and  Lord  Dazzlebutton's 
adventure  over  their  own  fire -fide, — but  their  ut- 
iDoft  excurfion  is  now,  once  a  year,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  perhaps  a  bop  at  farmer  Dive* 
^le  s  on  Martleraas-Day. 
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A  REMARKABLE  STORY 

OF    A 

HERMIT. 

A  CERTAIN  holy  hermit  named  Parnhe, 
being  upon  the  road  to  meet  his  bifhop 
who  had  fentforhim,  met  a  lady  mod  magnifi- 
cently drefled,  whofe  incomparable  beauty  drew 
the  eyes  of  every  body  on  her.  The  faint,  having 
looked  at  her,  and  being  himfelfftruck  with  afto- 
niflimcnt,  immediately  burft  into  tears.  Thofe 
who  were  with  him  wondering  to  fee  him  weep, 
demanded  the  caufe  of  his  grief. 

**  I  have  two  reafons,  *  replied  he,  for  my  tears; 
I  weep  to  think  how  fatal  an  impreffion  that  wo- 
man makes  on  all  who  behold  her ;  and  I  am 
touched  with  forrow  when  I  reflect  that  I,  for  my 
falvation,  and  to  pleafe  God,  have  never  taken 
one  tenth  part  of  the  pains  which  this  woman  has 
taken  to  pleafe  men  alone." 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE     LATE 

MAtJRlCE  SUCKLING. 

1t  It  7 HEN  Mr.  Suckling  was  a  young  cfiani  hfc 
^  ^  was  remarkable  for  i  foppi(bnefs  of  drefs; 
and  efFeniinacy  of  manners^  which  rendered  hiiri 
extremely  ridiculoiis,  particularly  among  his  bro- 
ther tars,  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Fine 
Bones;  however,  the  anecdote  we  are  going  to 
relate  of  him,  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  that  mili- 
tary rnen  are  not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  ap- 
pearances. When  Captain  Suckling  commanded 
a  (hip  under  the  late  Commodore  Foreflt,  they  were 
cruizing,  three  in  company,  off  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  when  being  obferved  by  Five  French 
Ihips  of  Superior  force  then  lying  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois, they  immediately  got  under  weigh  with  a 
view  of  capturing  the  Britifli  fhips.  The  Com- 
modore judged  it  advifeable  to  make  the  fignal  for 
the  other  two  fhips  to  come  within  hail,  in  order 
to  confult  their  Captains  on  what  was  befl  to  be 
done. — The  brave  Suckling  without  hefitation  re- 
plied,— **  Why,  engage  them  to  be  sure/' 
This  fo  much  aflonifhed  the  fhip's  company,  that 
they  voluntarily  gave  Fine  Bones   three  hearty 
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cheers.— He  then  caJM  his  firft  Lieutenant  to 
him,  and  faid,  ^  iSir,  1  am  fenfible  there  are  many 
tefleElions  and  pre>idicc3  agaieft  my  character;  if 
therefore  any  part  of  niy  tondiiSt  during  the  ap« 
proaching  engagement,  fhould  betray  the  leaft 
malrks  of  impropriety  ot  fear^  I  defire  jrdu  will 
fend  me  forthwith  below  deck,'  and  take  the  com-* 
niand  of  the  (hip.**   In  fliort^  Captain  Sutkling  be* 
haved  with  the  litmoft  intrepidity  throughout  the 
a£lion ;  and  this  little  f<^ua4ron  gave  the  haiughty 
MoNsiEURsfo  fevere  a  drubbings  that  they  re- 
turned in  the  moft  (battered  condition  to  the  Cape^ 
to  the  gr^at  mortification  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hifpaniola,  who  had  prepared  a  grand  enteirtainU 
mem  for  the  reception  of  the  Briti(h  prifoner$« 
Cothmodore  Foreft's  fquadroii  had  fcarcely  4  inafll 
fianding  when  they  put  into  pott. 
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THE  WILL, 

A  GRECIAN  STORY. 

A THEXDORUS  Ihrcd  tf  Athens.  He  pane- 
mally  £Sdaifpi  cfae  dudes  of  a  good  citi- 
zen* His  fiartoDe  ww  bdov  nmSocrxtT.  A  fmall 
patrimoBjr  had  (carcdy  fufficed  £br  die  ezpences 
of  his  cdocation-  Hn  fidelity  to  fab  firieods,  his 
fendemeG  to  his  pormcs^  his  tafte  for  the  fciencesy 
Iris  genius  and  ftri&  inc^ri^,  merited^  and  ac- 
quired him  the  lore  and  rc^d  ai  his  feDow  citi- 
zens; While  Toang  he  had  ^en  (alotaiy  coun- 
fds  lo  his  coontij,  and  had  ferved  it  with  diftinc- 
tiiMi  in  its  wars.  The  diffiercnt  feds  of  philofb. 
phers^  contended  amongft  themfelves  for  the  ho- 
noor  of  having  him  for  a  difciple.  Atbendorus 
refuled  to  make  a  choice.  Perhaps  he  was  de- 
terred by  their  perpetml  di^tes;  it  may  be  he 
was  afraid,  that  by  joining  one  fcSt  be  would  give 
cflfence  to  the  reft ;  or  perhaps  he  was  contented 
to  conduQ  himfelf  throng  life  like  a  true  pbilo- 
fopber  without  being  ambitious  of  the  title.  The 
wealthieft  citizens  of  Athens  were  his  friends. 
They  were  in  vain  defirous  of  making  bim  amends 
for  the  injaftice  of  fortune.  Pbilocles  was  the 
only  perfon  from  whom  he  would  receive  the 
fmallcft  favour^  even  when  ftruggling  with  ex- 
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tremc  penury.  Monimia,  a  young  Athenian,  in- 
digent,  but  beautiful,  gentle,  modeft,  and  virtu- 
ous, touched  his  heart ;  (he  was  equally  charmed 
with  Athendorus.  The  horrors  of  poverty  did 
not  terrify  them :  their  fouls  were  mingled,  and 
determined  to  join  their  hands.  Content  with 
little,  honeft  induftry  fupplied  all  their  wants. 
They  found  a  thoufand  pleafing  means  of  render- 
ing their  burthen  more  light,  and  they  mutually 
aided  each  other  ii^  fupporting  it.  Happinefs  fo 
pure  would  never  have  fufFered  abatement ;  but 
death,  cruel  death!  fnatched  Athendorus,  from 
the  arms  of  his  inconfolable  wife.  He  left  her  as 
a  pledge  of  love,  a  daughter  too  young  as  yet  to 
be  fenfible  dPher  misfortune;  andfora  jointure'^^ 
a  will.  Monimia,  h^r  head  covered  with  a  veil 
'  which  hardly  concealed  the  excefa  of  her  grief, 
holding  her  daughter  in  one  band  and  the  will  of 
her  departed  hufband  in  the  other,  was  condu£ted 
before  the  affembly  of  the  Areopagu«^  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  multitude  of  citizens,  anxious  to  hear 
read  the  will  of  a  philofopher  who  had  nothing  to 
bequeath.  They  opened  it,  and  found  therein  thefe 
words;  **  I  demife  to  Philocles  the  dearcft  of  my 
friends,  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  defire  hiiq  to 
marry  the  one,  and  educate  aadportion  the  other." 
So  fingular  a  will,  a  legacy  fo  little  calculated  to 
enrich  the  legatee,  occafioned  many  pointed  plca- 
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fiiHtmi.  The  Athenians^  viva!cious  tnd  fatirical, 
exerci&d  that  po^nant  wk  (b  peculiar  €6  tbem,  ia 
fidiculmg  th^  mtmory  of  Aihendorus.  But  theu: 
inifth  wa«  interrupled  ky<be  arrival  <>(  Pbilodesi 
tiho,  eagejcljr  breaking  ihtoogh  tbe  crowds  pr^^ 
Ibiited  himTdf  before  the  judges^  h\s  teuiplei^ 
crowded  with  llonrers  and  beat iqg  tn  bis  band  the 
cup  of  libatioq.  Q  Atbehians!  <:ried  be,  pene- 
trated with  grief  for  tbe  deadi  of  Atbefndorus,  I 
i^tit^obistbmb;  I  orBamented  it  wkh  tfaofe  fuK 
jieral  gifM  with  which  wt  decorate  the  fepiildiref 
of  irbofe  who  ^re  imtnatiurely  toim  |rom  n%  lii^dle 
falkiefs  of  mjr  forro%(^  pmSbmt  xm  the  tomb  trfnj 
Cmefui,  I  bathed  it  with  my  tears^  I  ottered  gmaiis 
and  figbsf  aH  Ibc  fiactihies  df  my  foal  fii^ended;; 
tiay,  there  were  )foiue /nomrnks  wlieii  1  imag^ired 
that  my  Tpjrit  was  »g6ftig  l^>  fo4Aow  'that  of  hiqi 
nrfaotn  I  >Uitn^nted4«^ 

•  'Suddenly,  i  heard  a  feciet  voice  at  the  bottMi 
•of  my  heart  wbicb  feid  to  me;;  Is  it  by  crie«^ 
gvoants,  tears  iand  unavailing  lupeitfluoufi  forrow^ 
thou  meaneft  -to  honour  the  aQies  ofthylriendf 
AthdndoFus  ^^as  benign,  he  feared  the  Gods,  a^oidU 
ed  tbe  iwkked,  efchewed  evil  ftnd  a)^d  t^)Figbtlyi 
Hk  virtues  hftve  entitled  bim>t5  the  reward  deftin^ 
<3^  for  the  juft.  Kis  >foul  at  this  ^moment  a6lual^ 
enjoys  the  pureii  pleafures  ^f  £lyfium.     An4 
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think^ft  tlx]^^  that  \n  tboje  manfions  cF unclouded 
blifs  his  gcnile  fpirU  can  feel  a  wi(h  to  difturb  the 
quiet  of  hi$  friend?  Doll  thou  imagine  that  be  re» 
quires  (hee  to  follow  him  intQihe  gravel  did  lie 
not  leave  thee  fome  duties  to  fulfil?  watch  over 
his  di(confolate  widow,  lie  a  father  to  his  orphan 
daughter:  cberifh  and  love  thofe,  who  while  on 
eai'th  he  cherifhed  and  loved;  Imitate  him  and 
perpei^ate  tbi^  Femembi^ance  of  \i\s  viftues  by 
pna6^^g  them.  Thus  will  thou  fulfil  the  real  in^ 
tcfntions  of  Aibe^orus.  Tbefe  words  revived  my 
^nking  fp^rit§^  I  felt  myf^lf  reanimated.  Arifing 
yath  precipitation  '^od  in  4^  kind  of  extacy,  t  car^-^ 
i;i6jd  away  .the  Xuueral  gifts  which  (haded  theiomb 
^f  4>^^§ndoruss  I  have  covered  i(  with  {lawcr«| 
I  hwc  t^jplenlflned  my  .qup  with  fparkling  wki^ 
l.ii^av^e  made  ^  ufual  libation.  I  know,  O  Atbe* 
^ifins,  tbe  com^nts  of  Atbendorus's  will,  I  will 
obey  his  lad  command?.  Then  approaching  Mo* 
nimia  and  her  daughter,  and  embracing  them  ten- 
derly, wife  of  my  friend,  cried  he,  thou  (halt  be 
mine,  I  have  one  daughter,  the  fruit  of  a  former 
marriage,  thy  daughter  Ihall  be  reared  with  her, 
and  I  will  make  no  diftinftion  between  them.  I 
mean  not^  O  Monimia,  to  endeavour  to  make  you 
foi^et  your  hufband ;  imprinted  on  our  hearts  in 
charaQers  not  to  be  effaced,  we  will  alVays  pre- 
serve a  fweet  ^nd  tender  remembrance  of  him. 
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His  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  tendernefs  to  his  fa.* 
inily,  his  love  for  his  country^  his  patience^  his 
courage,  (hall  be  the  conftant  themes  of  our  coiu 
▼erfations,  and  the  objeft  of  admiration.  We 
will  never  forget  his  virtue,  we  will  endeavour  to 
nnitate  them,  and  leave  them  as  precedents  to 
thofe  who  (hall  furvive  us.  The  words  of  Philo- 
cles  moved  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  who  only 
replied  by  acclamations.  That  voIatHe  peopte» 
to  whom  it  was  only  neceffary  to  point  out  the 
path  of  re6litude,  to  engage  them  to  purfue  it, 
heaped  praifes  on  Philocles^  an()  conduced  him  to 
his  houfe  wttli  every  demonftration  of  joy.  Phi-* 
locks  religioufly  obferved  his  promife;  be  mar- 
ried  Monimia  and  made  her  happy:  he  ^ared  no 
expence  on  the  education  of  the  daughter  of 
Athendorus ;  and  when  (he  attained  her  fixteenth 
year,  he  a{figned  her  a  portion,  and  left  her  at  li- 
berty in  the  choice  of  ahuiband. 
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A  ROMAN  THEATRICAL 

ANECDOTE. 

THE  people  of  Rome  enraged  againft  Augus- 
tus»  on  account  of  certain  oppreflive  laws 
by  him  impofed  upon  them)  but  more,  for  having 
baniflied  Pylades  (he  comedian,  were  fo  infa- 
tuated, thsit  they  fubmitted  to  the  former^  for  the 
fake  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  the  latter. 

This  paffage  is  cited  by  Montefquieu,  on  the 
authority  of  Dio  Caffius;  and,  according  to  what 
may  be  collefted  from  the  concurring  evidence . 
of  the  fame  author,  Xiphilinus  his  abridger^  Sa- 
luft  in  Vit  Augufti,  and  Macrobius. 

The  occafion  of  this  important  incident  was  as 
follows:  Pylades,  full  of  himfelf,  and  fure  of  a 
ftrong  party  to  efpoufe  all  he  faid  or  did,  pointed^ 
contemptuoufly,  with  his  finger  from  the  ftage,  to 
a  citizen  who  took  the  liberty  of  the  theatre  to  hifs 
him.  This  was  fuitably  refented :  the  audience 
divided ;  part  declared  for  the  player^  part  for  the 
citizen.  A  fedition  enfued ;  the  pretor  interpo- 
fed ;  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  citizen  brought  the 
caufe  before  Auguftus.  Auguftus,  alfo,  taking 
the  fame  fide,  which  appeared  to  be  the  firongeft, 
^ot  only  reprimanded   Pylades,  but,  as  it  fhould 

feem. 
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feem,  refle^d  on  the  ftage  itfeif,  as  baviiig  a 
firong  tendency  to  diftiirb,  as  well  as  to  amufe  the 
people.  I^ylades^  on  the  other  hand^  more  fhrewd- 
ly  than  modeftly,  replied :  '^  'Tis  for  your  iiitereft^ 
Caefar^  they  (hould  be  amufed  any  Way."  Banifli- 
ment  enfued.  His  decree  at  court  only  ferved  to 
increafe  faSions,  and,  confequently,  his  impor- 
tance every  where  elfe ;  infoniuch  that  the  city 
Was  never  at  peace,  till  he  was  recalled^  on  thcf 
ignominious  terms  fpecified  above. 
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once  for  all.  He  accordingly  called  on  the 
Doctor  one  morning,  and  running  about  the 
room  in  a  fit  of  joy,  told  him  his  fortune  was 
made!  *'  How  so.  Jack?"  says  the  Doctor.—* 
*'  Why,"  says  Jack,  ''  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, you  must  know,  has  long  had  a  strange 
penchant  for  a  pair  of  white  mice;  and  as  I 
knew  they  were  sometimes  to  be  had  in  the 
East-Indies,  I  commissioned  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  going  out  there,  to  get  them  for  me, 
and  he  is  this  morning  arrived  with  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  animals  in  nature."  After 
Jack  had  finished  this  account  with  a  transport 
of  joy,  he  lengthened  his  visage,  by  telling  the 
Doctor  all  Was  ruined,  for  without  two  guineas 
to  buy  a  cage  for  the  mice,  he  could  not  present 
them.  The  Doctor,  unfortunately,  as  he  said 
himself,  had  but  half  a  guinea  in  the  world, 
which  he  offered  to  lend  him. — But  Pilkingtou 
was  not  to  be  beat  out  of  his  scheme;  he  per- 
ceived the  Doctor's  watch  hanging  up  in  his 
room,  and  after  premising  on  the  indelicacy  of 
the  proposal,  hinted,  ''  that  if  he  could  spare 
that  watch  for  a  week,  he  could  raise  a  few 
guineas  on  it^  which  he  would  repay  him  with 
gratitude."  The  Doctor  would  not  be  the 
means  of  spoiling  a  man*s  fortune  for  such  a 
trifle.     He  accordingly  took  down  the  watch, 

and 
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and  gave  it  tq  him;  which  Jack  immediately 
took  to  the  pawnbroker's,  raised  what  he  could 
on  it,  and  never  once  looked  after  the  Doctor, 
till  he  sent  to  borrow  another  half-guinea  from 
him  on  his  death  bj^d,  which  the  Doctor  very 
generously  sent  him. 


THE 

WHIMSICAL  INTERVIEW. 


A   GENl/INE    STORY. 


SIR  James  Freelpye  is  a  person  of  very  con? 
siderable  property  in  the  funds^  besides 
being  in  possession  of  a  landed  estate  of  near 
ten  thousand  a  year.  He  nevertheless  makes 
no  saving,  nor  ever  thinks  of  improving  his 
estate,  or  racking  his  tenants.  The  sole  object 
of  his  life  is  pleasure,  and  as  he  entertains  that 
erroneous  opinion  in  comlnon  with  many  de- 
bauchees, that  every  female  has  her  price,  he 
has  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  and 
looks  upon  the  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  sex  as 
his  sultanas. — In  this  opinion  he  frequently 
expends  very  considerable  sums  in  chimerical 
pursuits,  and  is  often  the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity. 

B  2  He 
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He  ha«  a  trusty  valet  who  possesses  those 
talents  that  justly  entitle  him  to  be  stiled  an 
excellent  pimp ;  indeed  his  genius  is  very  fertile 
in  negociations  of  this  kind.  As  he  has  a  smat- 
tering of  poetry,  and  writes  tolerable  English, 
he  is  Sir  James's  laureat  and  secretary  in  all 
his  amorous  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
personal  negociator  upcm  these  occasions.  It 
is  true  this  is  frequently  a  business  of  danger; 
but  he  has  courage  enough  to  brave  it,  and  as 
he  is  un  bpmme  a  tout /aire,  he  stieks  at  nothing 
that  will  promote  the  business. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  this  line,  we 
shall  mention  a  few  anecdotes  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  which  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  trusty  valet,  master  Martin. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  he  is  about 
thirty,  genteel  in  his  person,  and  possesses  a 
volubility  of  speech,  which  never  fails  him. — 
Some  months  since  he  had  intelligence  of  a  very 
pretty  farmer's  daughter  near  Hertford;  he 
went  down  incog,  (for  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  valet  may  be  incog, )  and  passed  for  a  rich  far- 
mer in  the  North  of  England.  He  was  equip- 
ped at  all  points  to  support  the  deception,  and 
among  other  requisites  a  bag,  with  a  consider- 
able sum  in  it  was  not  omitted.     He  soon  found 

out 
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out  th^  public  house  the  farmer  frequented  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  failed  not  to  resort 
thither. 

A  bowl  of  punch  is  very  apt  to  declare  the 
secrets  of  the  mind,  and  among  other  things 
he  informed  Martin  that  he  had  a  very  handsome 
daughter,  and  if  he  couH  but  fix  her  marriage, 
his  heart  would  be  at  ease,  and  all  his  troubles 
in  this  world  would  be  at  an  end. 

It  is  very  common  for  old  men  to  dwell  upon 
fevourite  subjects,  and  the  former  failed  not  to 
expatiate  upon  his  daughter's  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies ;  nay,  he  went  farther,  he  invited  Martin 
to  go  home  with  him,  taste  his  ale,i  and  see  his 
daughter.  The  invitation  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  was  readily  accepted,  and  they  set 
forth,  the  one  to  exhibit,  the  other  to  recon- 
noitre the  young  gentlewoman's  charms.—* 
Martin  was  amazingly  struck  with  her  beauty, 
he  was  almo^  inclined  to  make  love  to  her  in 
earnest,  in  behalf  of  his  own  dear  person;  but 
interest  prevailed  over  his  passion,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  act  as  a  faithful  servant.  He  wrote 
to  his  master  that  very  nijght,  giving  him  a 

description  of  Miss  P^ ,  arid  requesting 

his  immediate  presence  to  have  ocular  proof  of 

his 
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his  judicious  fchoice.  The  Baronet  immediately 
attended,  and  was  enamoured  with  the  charming 
simplicity  of  Miss  P .  Martin  now  ex- 
hausted his  imagination  for  an  expedient  to 
carry  her  off^  but  Old  Argus  was  too  attentive. 
The  farmer  had  more  than  suflScient  reason  to 
suspect  his  design^  and  after  Martin  had  paid 
Miss  P  ■  several  visits,  in  which  he  paid 
the  most  ardent  declaration  of  his  passion  in  a 
stile  superior  to  that  of  a  rustic,  and  to  which  her 
father  had  often  listened,  the  latter  came  to  this 
ilkhort  explanation,  "if  he  meant  honpurably  to 
declare  himself  at  once."  A  categorical  answer 
was  required  immediately,  and  Martin  found 
himself  so  circumstanced,  that  he  must  either 
give  up  his  prize,  or  submit  to  the  hard  terms 
prescribed.  He  boldly  accepted,  and  they  were 
actually  married. 

They  set  out  to  consummate  their  nuptials 
at  Hertford,  where  Sir  James  was  planted. — 
After  supper  the  bride  and  bridegroom  retired 
to  rest,  and  when  the  candles  were  extinguished, 
the  Baronet  came  forward  from  his  retreat  ii\an 
adjacent  room,  and  supplied  Martin's  place. — 
The  deluded  fair  one  found  too  late  the  decep: 
tlon.  Martin  decamped  early  in  the  morning, 
and  left  his  master  in  possession  of  his  prey. — 

Terrified 
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Tterrified  and  ashamed  at  her  situation,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  she  had  not  fortitude  to 
resist  the  tempting  offers  the  Baronet  made  her, 
and  yielded  to  his  proposal  of  retiring  to  a  plea- 
sant villa  he  had  in  that  neighbourhoods 

Martin  was  not  always  successful  in  these 
infamous  pursuits,  as  the  following  story  will 

prove.     Miss  M ,  a  beautiful  young  lady, 

had  not  long  been  married  to  Mr,  D  n,  a 

gentlemanof  small  fortune,  whose  chief  expec- 
tations were  founded  on  levee  dangling,  hitherto 
without  success.  Sir  James  thought  he  should 
find  an  easy  conquest  in  Mrs,  I>  n,  and 

having  written  a  passionate  epistle  to  her,  in 
which  he  gave  her  a  carte  blanche,  Martin  was 
dispatched  with  it  to  attend  her.  By  dint  of 
bribery  he  gained  admission  in  the  absence  of 

her  husband  and  brother.     Mrs.  D n  was  at 

first  greatly  astonished  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  but  having  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind,  bid  him  return  in  an  hour,  when  she 
would  give  him  an  answer.  Martin  highly 
elated  at  this  imaginary  success,  flew  to  his 
master  with  the  joyful  tidings,  and  returned 
most  punctually  at  the  time  appointed.  A  trusty 
servant  in  the  house  was  admitted  into  the 
secret,  and  Martin  was  introduced  to  the  lady 

in 
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in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  brother .-« 
"Sir,"  said  she  to  Martin,  who  was  greatly  con- 
founded, pointing  to  her  husband,  "  this  is  my 
secretary,  with  whom  I  entrust  all  my  secrets^ 
and  he  will  give  you  a  proper  answer."     Mr. 

D n  now  produced   the  letter,    and  asked 

him  if  he  had  not  delivered  that  paper  to  "his 
wife.  Martin  instantly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
implored  mercy,  declared  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  billet,  or  he  would  certainly 
never  have  brought  it;  but  this  palliaticm  had 
no  effect,  the  servants  were  called,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  proper  chastisement  for  his  insolence 
and  villainy,  which  now  confines  him  to  his  bed^ 
iwhere  he  may  probably  remain  some  weeks; 

and  Mr.  D n  is  in  search  of  Sir  James,  in 

<irder  to  bestow  a  similar  reward  on  him. 

tmmmmu 


CRUELTY. 

ALEXANDER  Leighton,  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  zealoa^ 
Puritan,  by  desire  of  some  of  his  friends  had 
written  and  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy."  It  contained  seme  warm 
imprudent  invectives  against  the  prelates,  and 

the 
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the  conduct  of  thbse  in  power.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  thb  work,  withotit  an  informatiort 
tipon  oath,  ot  legal  proof  who  was  the  author, 
Leighton;  as  h^  was  coming  from  c^htirch,  was 
arrested  by  two  high  commissioned  pursuivants. 
They  dragged  him  to  t^e  house  of  Laud,  where 
he  was  kept  till  seven  in  the  evening  without 
food.  Laud  returning  at  this  time  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  with  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Leighton  demanded  to  be  heard.  The  haughty 
Laud  did  not  deign  to  see  him,  but  sent  him  to 
Newgate.  He  was  clapped  into  irons,  dnd  con- 
fined in  an  uninhabitable  apartment,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  cold,  and  snow 
and  rain  beat  in,  there  was  no  convenient  place 
to  make  a  fire.  From  Tuesday  night  to  Thurs- 
day noon  he  was  unsupplied  with  food,  and  in 
this  infernal  dwelling  was  kfept  fifteen  weeks, 
without  any  friend,  not  even  hiiS  wife  being  suf- 
fered to  come  near  him.  His  own  hoiise  was 
in  the  mean  time  rifled  by  the  officers  of  the 
high-commissioned  court,  his  wife  and  children 
treated  by  these  rufiians  with  great  barbarity, 
himself  denied  a  copy  of  the  commitment,  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  refused  to  bail  him,  at 
his  wife's  petition.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks 
he  was  served  with  a  subpoena.  Keath,  the 
Attorney  General,  on  an  assurance  that  he  should 

C  come 
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coxne  off  well,  extorted  a  confession  from  him 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book.  An  infor- 
mation was  iipmediately  lodged  against  him  in 
the  star-chamberi  by  Heath.  He  confessed  the 
writing  of  the  book,  but  with  no  such  intention 
as  the  information  suggested.  He  pleaded,  that 
hi$  aim  was  to  remonstrate  against  certain  grie- 
vances in  church  and  state,  under  which  the 
people  suffered,  to  the  end  that  the  parliament 
might  take  them  into  consideration,  and  giv^ 
such  redress,  as  might  be  for  the  honour  of  the 
King,  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  peace  of 
the  church.  This  answer  not  being  admitted  a^ 
satisfactory,  the  following  cruel  sentance  was, 
by  this  tyrannical  court,  ponounced  against  him, 
though  sick  and  absent,  viz. 

"  That  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  his  majesty's  use ;  and  in  respect  that 
the  defendant  had  heretofore  entered  into  th^ 
ministry,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber  did  no^ 
use  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  ignoipiniou^ 
punishment  upon  any  person  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  orders,  the  court  referred  him  to 
the  high  commission,  there  to  be  degraded  of 
bis  ministry;  that  done,  for  farther  punishment, 
and  example  tp  Qthers,  the  delinquent  tp  be. 
l^rought  to  th^  pillory  at  Westminster,  (the 

court 


court  sitting)  there  whipped ;  after  his  whippirtg, 
to  be  set  in  the  pillory  for  some  convenient 
spate ;  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose  slit,  and 
to  be  brandished  in  the  face  with  S.  S.  for  a  sower 
of  sedition;  then  to  be  carried  to  the  Fleet 
prison ;  and  at  some  convenient  time  afterward^ 
to  be  carried  to  th6  pillory  at  Cheapside  upon  a 
market  day,  to  b^  there  likewise  whipped*  then 
set  in  the  pillory,  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and 
then  be  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet, 
there  to  remain  during  life,  unless  his  majesty 
be  graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  him.*' 

On  Friday,  November  the  16th,  part  of  his 
sentence  was  put  in  ejcecution  in  this  manner: 
in  the  New  Palace-Yard  atWestminster,  in  term 
time,  he  was  severely  whipped,  then  put  in  the 
pillory,  where  he  l\ad  one  of  his  ears  cut  ofp  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit,  brandished  on  the  cheek 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S.   S.  and 
afterwards  carried  back  to  the  Fleet,  to  be  kept 
in  close  custody.      On  thai  day  seven-night,  his 
sores  upon  his  back,  ears,  nose,  and  face,  not 
being  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory, 
in  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of 
his  sentenqe  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off 
the  other  ear,    slitting  the  other  side   of  the 
nose,  and  brandishing  the  other  cheek. 
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Dr.  Leighton,  in  his  own  account  of  this 
horrid  execution,  adds,  that  the  hangman  was 
made  half  dr^nk,  and  enjoined  to  perform  his 
office  with  ferocity;  that  he  stood,  after  receiv- 
ing the  punishment  of  the  lash,  almost  two 
hours  in  the  pillory,  exposed  to  frost  and  snow, 
and  there  suffered  the  rest;  that  being  with 
these  miseries  disabled  from  walkirjg,  h^  wa? 
denied  the  benefit  of  a  coach,  and  carried  back 
to  prison  by  water,  tp  the  farther  pndapgering 
h(s  lifjg. 


■aQSe^l  ^ggglgi  f^^^e' 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

VOLTAIRE. 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  in  England,  soilfe 
years  ago.  Lord  Chesterfield  (who 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  company,  and  who 
corresponded  with  that  bard  till  his  death)  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  which  invitation  he  accept- 
ed, but  finding  the  vails  he  was  obliged  to  give 
the  servants  much  niore  than  would  have  paid 
for  a  dinner  at  a  tavern,  he  declined  tile  second, 
and  even  the  third  invitation,  being  always  pre- 
vidusly  erigaged;  when  Lord  Chesterfield  meet- 
ing 
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ing  him  one  day  in  the  Park,  he  pressed  him 
strongly  to  come  and  eat  soup  with  him,  but ' 
Voltaire  still  declined  it,  saying,  "  Upon  my 
word,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  afford  it/'  His  lord- 
ship was  astonished  at  first,  but  an  explanation 
taking  place.  Lord  Chesterfield  ordered,  on  pain 
of  losing  their  places,  all  his  servants  to  refuse 
taking  of  vails.  This  was  the  first  example 
given  for  reforming  this  evil,  which  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  nobility,  who  make  a 
proper  allowance  to  their  domestics  in  lieu  of 
this  perquisite. 


DRUSILLA; 

pR,  THE  FATE  OF  HAROLD. 

A  TALE  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

WHILE  yet  the  hardy  sons  of  Britain 
groaned  beneath  the  Danish  yoke;  long 
ere  the  immortal  Alfred  rose,  like  the  resplen- 
dent G  od  of  Day,  to  animate  this  drooping  nation, 
and  warm  each  patriotic  bosom  with  ardour,  to 
seek  the  emancipation  of  it's  country;  on  an 
elevated  and  advantageous  spot,  near  which  the 
piajestick  Frome  now  winds  its  way  through 

•  the 
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the  fertile  Dorsetian  meadows,  Harold,  a  potent 
and  ambitious  Dane,  held  a  strong  and  well-for- 
tified castle;  and  stretched  over  ail  the  adjacent 
country  the  iron  rod  of  unfeeling  despotism. — 
In  the  plenitude  of  unopposed  power,  he  became 
notorious  for  those  aets  of  violence  and  oppress 
sion>  which  rendered  his  unhappy  vassals  ever 
uneasy  and  ineiecure,  even  in  possesion  of  the 
simple  rights  of  nature. 

On  the  verge  of  his  amjile  dominions,  in  the 
most  distant  and  intricate  recess  of  an  extensive 
and  gloomy  forest,  the  oppressed  Edmund, 
though  descendei  from  a  lon^  race  of  worthy 
Britons,  fixed  his  humble  residence,  removed  as 
far  as  possible  fr6m-the  vicinage  of  his  imperi- 
ous Lord,  to  whom  he  failed  not  to  pay  due 
homage,  and  customary  tribute.  Bat  tyranny 
is  ever  the  same;  restless  and  insatiable;  not 
content  with  wresting  from  its  victims  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  dearest  privileges,  it  is 
ever  ill  at  ease,  while  they  enjoy  the  leasts  thfe 
meanest  domestick  comfort,  or  consolation ! 

Among .  the  peasants,  who  preferred  this 
retirement  with  Edmund,  was  his  only  brother 
Edgar,  a  youth  of  the  most  manly  figure,  and 
engaging  deportment,     Harold  had  selected  all 

the 


the  finest  youth  of  his  domains,  of  whom  were 
composed  the  guards  of  his  castl€«  £dgar>  there- 
fore was  enrolled  in  the  number;  And,  with  the 
greatest  reluctancei  doomed  to  wast  his  prime, 
confined  within  the  fortress,  subservient  to  the 
mandates  of  the  wretch  he  despised.  The 
aroused  indignation  of  the  hpnest  plebeians  was 
scarcely  restrained  from  bursting  forth  into 
action,  by  the  whispers  of  caution,  or  the  admo- 
nitions of  prudence.  Yet  cruel  destiny  waited 
to  inflict  a  deeper  wound  on  the  peace  of  Ed- 
mund !  Drusilla,  the  adorned  partner  of  his  bed, 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  most  lovely  women 
of  her  day;  in  her,  to  a  beautiful  face,  an  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  a  sweet  disposition,  were  united 
a  superiority  of  figure,  and  most  exact  symme^ 
try  of  features. 

*'  Grade  was  in  all  ber  steps,  Heav'n  inber^ye^ 
'*  In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  loveP' 

The  fame  of  this  accomplished  female  could 
not  fail  to  reach  and  interest  the  ear  of  such  a 
voluptuary  as  Harold.  By  his  authoritative 
commandl  the  fair  victim  was  torn  from  the 
arms  of  her  distracted  husband,  in  order  to  gra^ 
tify  the  lawless  appetite  of  that  tyjpant.  On  her 
arrival  at  the  castle,  the  beauties  of  her  person^ 
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ani  the  firmness  of  her  behaviour,  impressed  k 
kind  of  reverential  awe  and  astonishment  on  all 
who  saw  hen  Such  dauntless  and  intrepid  vif* 
tue  confounded  even  Harold  himself;  who  sought 
in  vain,  to  win  her  to  his  desires,  by  the  most 
specious  arts>  and  seductive  promises;  deter- 
mining if  possible,  to  conciliate  her  favour  by 
kind  and  gentle  means,  rather  than  force  her 
inclination  by  austerity  and  violence.  Day  after 
day,  he  repeated  his  interviews,  and  redoubled 
his  fruitless  solicitations;  during  which  time, 
she  experienced  the  greatest  marks  of  respect, 
and  was  allowed  every  indulgence,  save  that  of 
liberty,  and  the  society  of  a  beloved  husband, 
whose  dear  idea  was  ever  present  to  her  mind, 
and  whose  fate  she  mourned  with  inconsolable 
anguish* 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  Edwin,  Unknown 
to  Drusilla,^with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  had 
found  means  to  give  information  to  Edmund, 
and  concert  a  scheme  for  the  delivery  of  tlie 
fair  captive.  Many  of  the  guard  were  in  his 
interest;  and,  as  their  Lord  was  held  in  equal 
detestation,  many  others  waited  only  for  an  op-' 
portunity  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  their  country,  by  launching  the 
bolt  of  vengeance  on  the  devoted  head  of  the 
common  enemy. 
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JEdmund  was  much  esteemed  by  the  little  clr- 
de  of  his  friends;  and,  fired  with  resentment 
for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  they  vowed  to 
espouse  his  cause  and  assist  his  enterprize. 

Things  at  the  castle  now  began  to  wear  a  more^ 
gerious  aspect.  Impatient  of  repeated  repulse.s 
in  his  illicit  pursuit,  Harold,  growing  irritated 
and  enraged,  commanded  Drusillatobe  confined 
to  the  dungeon,  with  a  view  to  enforce  that 
compliance,  which  kindness  and  artifice  had 
attempted  in  vain;  and  she  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  fixed  a  time,  beyond  which 
his  forbearance  would  be  no  longer  dallied  with* 

The  important  day,  destined  fbr  the  sacrifice 
of  virtue,  at  length  arrived,  Drusilla  had  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  issue.  She  had  concealed, 
under  her  flowing  robe,  a  dagger,  which  she  had 
fortunately  secured,  and  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to,  if  reduced  to  such  an  exigence,  in 
defence  of  her  honour. 

The  evening  closed  dark  and  tempestuous; 
the  country  was  hushed  to  rest;  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  that  of  the  driving  storm,  howling 
through  the  surrounding  elms,  and  beating 
against  the  gloomy  battlements,  when  she  re- 
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cmed  the  dreaded,  though  not  iinexpected^ 
summcms.  She  was  coodocted,  in  respectful 
silence,  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle^  where 
the  haughty  chieftun  waited  to  receive  her.— 
He  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  state;  and  the 
apartment  was  hung  around  with  all  the  pomp- 
ous insignia  of  war.  the  Tictorious  trophies  of 
Ms  conqueriiig  ancestors.  Every  appearance 
seemed  adipted  to  impress  tenxHi  and  demand 
snknission. 

The  guards  were  ordered  to  withdraw;  when, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  bolted  the  massy  folding- 
doors,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  libidinous 
triumph. 

As  the  long  pursued  stag,  after  having  forded 
the  rapid  river,  scaled  the  lofty  cliffy  and  pene- 
trated the  thickest  wood,  finding  every  expedi- 
ent ineffectual,  stands  at  bay,  and  fiercely  turns 
his  antled  front  on  his  blood-thirsty  foes,  so 
stood  the  dauntless  heroine,  alone,  collecting 
all  her  fortitude  to  oppose  the  assailant  of  Jier 
virtue. 

''Rash  and  inconsiderate  fair  one!"  cried 
Harold,  "  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
purport  of  this  interview.     You  have  hitherto 
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I 

experienced  my  clemency  only;  consider  me 
now  no  more  in  the  character  of  an  amorous 
suppliant,  but  of  an  absolute  Lord.  1  will  be 
no  longer  the  dupe  6f  equivocation :  if  you 
judiciously  yield  to  my  wishes,  you  and  your 
family  shall  share  n>y  protection,  and  taste  my 
bounty;  but,  if  yoa  remain  inflexible,  take  the 
consequences  of  your  folly!  this  night  your 
boasted  virtue  expires ;  and,  before  to-morrow's 
sun  has  run  his  course^  the  solicitudes  of  your 
beloved  Edmund  shall  ceasefpr  ever !  "  Tyrant !  ** 
exclaimed  the  fearless  female,  '*  I  despise  thy 
threats,  as  I  scorn  thy  fj^vours !  let  sordid  souls? 
strike  at  thy  specipus  Iqrc,  h\4  thy  slavi^  trem? 
ble  at  thy  frown:  know,  I  have  a  mind  superior 
to  either !  "  I  dare—"  *'  enough,  bold  woman !" 
interrupted  Harold,  "  power  and  opportunity 
are  mine ;  by  the  gods,  I  will  no  longer  abuse 
them ! "  he  s^id ;  and,  rushing  forwards  to  seize 
her,  she  snatched  the  fatal  weapon  from  beneath 
her  robe,  and  plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  He 
recoiled  a  few  paces;  planted  his  hands  on  the 
wound;  sunk  down,  and,  with  a  deep  groan,  ex- 
pired. As  stood  the  patriotick  Brutus  over  the 
murdered  body  of  the  mighty  Csesar,  on  Rome's 
ever  memorable  day;  so  stood  the  well  avenged 
Drusilla  over  her  prostrate  enemy,  from  whose 
mortal  wound  the  crimspn  tide  yet  freely  flowed; 
for  D  2 
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"  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 

'*  Tbatjislice  warrants,  and  due  vengeanceguides,*^ 

She  had  scarcely  leisure  to  reflect  on  her  cri- 
tical situation,  before  her  ears  were  assailed 
with  sounds  of  tumult  ai^  confusion;  from 
.which  she  immediately  conjectured,  that  the 
catastrophe  was  by  some  means  discovered,  and 
she  expected  no  less  than  to  be  dragged  to  in- 
stantaneous execution.  The  sounds  approached 
still  nearer;  the  doors  were  violently  agitated; 
and,  in  a  moment  flew  open.  A  number  of 
armed  men  rushed  in.  With  an  exultant  mien, 
and  a  mind  superior  to  dread,  she  exclaimed 
"  Vassajs  of  a  tyrant!  behold  your  Lord !  My 
triumph  is  ccmpleat !  |Iere — here,  wreak  all 
your  rage !  But  spare  my  Edmund!  Spare — " 
'*  Best,  and  bravest  of  women,"  cried  Edmund, 
rushing  forward,  and  clasping  her  to  his  breast, 
''  spare  thy  splicitudes;  even  in  this  place  thou 
art  safe.  These,  all  these,  are  our  common 
friends;  they  are  no  longer  the  panders  of  vice, 
but  the  protectors  of  virtue;  to  these  I  owe 
my  introduction  to  this  impregnable  fortress; 
Edwin's  courage  and  conduct  inspired  them 
with  ardour  to  let  down  the  draw -bridge,  and 
force  these  strong  doors;  ^nd,  had  not  thy  va« 
lorcus  hand  anticipated  the  deed,  even  now  the 
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tyrant  had  fallen,  amidst  his  own  guards,  by 
the  arms  of  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  pro- 
tection. This  very  spot  is  now  become  the 
seat  of  Liberty!  On  these  walls  we  fix  her 
flowing  banners ! " 

Mutual  joy,  congratulations,  and  unfeigned 
vows  of  eternal  concord  and  amity,  concluded 
the  scene;  when,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  exult- 
ing in  their  recovered  freedom,  the  united  bands 
sought  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  forest; 
and,  in  defiance  of  every  opposition,  long  en- 
joyed the  blessings  which  their  heroism  had  so 
nobly  procured.  So  may  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ever  interpose  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
virtue  and  injured  innocence. 

<'  Thus  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learn'd  t§ 

glow, 
^  At  other's  good,  nor  melt  at  others  woe; 
**  Soy  unlamented,  pass  the  proud  away, 
'*  The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day!** 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

MARSHAL  TALLARD. 

WHEN  Marshal  Tallard  was  confined  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Nottingham,  he  gave 
ieveral  balls  to  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
end  danced  one  evening  with  a  young  lady,  who 
^was  a  parson's  daughter.  She  was  extremely 
akniable,  and  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
Marshal. 

His  secretary,  who  was  a  man  of  easy  morals, 
knd  had  observed  his  master's  agitation  of  mind, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  thinking  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  Marshal's  favour,  threw  out 
several  hints,  that  there  would  be  no  great  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  young  lady  upon  his  own 
terms;  but  the  Marshal  replied,  with  magna- 
nimity of  soul  that  did  him  the  greatest  honour, 
"  Sir,  if  I  werejpne-and-twenty,  and  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  lady,  I  should  think  it  no  discre- 
dit to  offer  her  my  hand  in  an  honourable  man- 
ner; but  to  ruin  a  virtuous  young  woman,  for  a 
^f^[>^entary  gratification,  I  should  think  it  a  far 
greater  dishonour,  than  to  be  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 
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GENUINE  ANECDOTE. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
when  the  French  appeared  inclined  to  take 
part  with  the  Americans,  but  had  not  openly 
^ieclared  themselves.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  then 
our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  meeting  the 
French  Ambassador*  censured  his  court  for  in- 
terfering in  the  dispute,  and  taking  so  ungene- 
rous a  part.  "  You  have  been  guilty,  said  he, 
of  a  dishonourable  act,  no  less  than  that  of  de^ 
haucbing  our  daughter.*'  I  am  sorry,  replied 
the  French  Ambassador,  that  your  Excellency 
should  put  so  severe  a  construction  on  the  mat- 
ter.— She  made  the  first  advances,  and  absolutely 
threw  herself  into  Dur  arms;  but  rather  than 
forfeit  your  friendship,  if  matrimony  will  juake 
any  atonement,  we  are  ready  to  act  honourably, 
and  to  marry  your  daughter.'* 

ANECDOTE 

op 

LORD  HALLIFAX. 
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T  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  several 
persons  of  rank,  who  KaS  been  zealously 
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serviceable  in  bringing  about  this  event,  bift 
who  at  the  same  time  had  no  great  abilities,  ajv- 
plied  for  some  of  the  most  considerable  employ- 
ments under  government;  when  the  Earl  of 
Hallifax  being  consulted  on  the  propriety  of 
admitting  those  claims — '*  I  remember/'  said 
his  Lordship,  *'to  have  read  in  history,  that 
Rome  was  saved  by  the  Geese,  but  do  not  recol- 
lect that  those  geese  were  made  Consuls^* 


THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

SIEUR  D'ANGLADE. 

THE  Count  of  Montgomery  rented  part  of  an 
hotel  in  the  Rue  Royale  at  Paris.  The  ground 
floor  and  first  floor  w^re  occupied  by  him ;  the 
second  and  third  by  the  Sieur  d'Anglade.  The 
Count  and  Countess  de  Montgomery  had  an 
establishment  suitable  to  their  rank;  they  kept 
an  almoner,  and  several  male  and  female  ser- 
vants, and  their  horses  and  equipage  were  nume- 
rous in  proportion :  Monsieur  d'Anglade  (who 
was  a  gentleman,  though  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
Count)  and  his  wife  lived  with  less  splendour, 
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bttt  yet  with  elegance  and  decency  suitable  to 
their  situation  in  life.  They  had  a  carriage  and 
were  admitted  into  the  best  companies,  where 
probably d'Anglade  increased  his  incomeby  play; 
but,  on  the  strictest  enquiry,  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  dishonourable  actions  could  be  imputed 
to  him.^  The  Count  and  Countess  de  Montgo- 
mery lived  on  a  footing  of  neighbourly  civility 
with  Monsieur  and  Madame  d' Anglade ;  and  with* 
out  being  very  intimate,  were  always  on  friendly 
terms.  Some  time  in  September  1687,  the 
Count  and  Countess  proposed  passing  a  few  dayft 
at  Villebousin,  one  of  their  country  houses;  they 
informed  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade  of 
their  design,  and  invited  them  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty, they  accepted  it;  but  the  evening  before  they 
were  to  go,  they  for  some  reason  or  other  (pro- 
bably, because  Madame  d'Angiade  was  not  very 
well)  begged  leave  to  decline  the  honour,  and 
th^  Count  and  Countess  iset  out  without  them, 
leaving  in  their  lodgings  one  of  the  Countess's 
women,  four  girls  whom  she  employed  to  work  • 
for  her  in  embroidery,  and  a  boy  who  was  kept 
to  help  the  footman.  They  took  with  them  the 
priest  Father  Gagnard,  who  was  their  almoner, 
and  all  their  other  servants. 

The  Count  pretended  that  a  strange  presenti- 
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ment  of  impending  evil  hung  pver  him,  and  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  Paris  a  day  sooner 
than  he  intended.  Certain  it  is,  that  instead  of 
staying  till  Thursdayi  as  they  proposed,  they 
came  back  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  their 
coming  to  their  hotel  a  few  moments  before 
their  servants  (who  followed  them  on  horse- 
back) they  observed  that  the  door  of  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  their  men  servants 
slept,  was  ajar,  though  the  almoner,  who  always 
kept  the  keyi  had  double-locked  it  when  he  went 
away*  Monsieur  d'Anglade,  who  was  out  when 
they  came  home,  returned  to  his  lodgings  about 
eleven  o'clock,  bringing  with  him  two  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  supped  at  the  President 
Roberts's.  On  entering,  he  was  told  that  the 
Count  and  Countess  were  returned,  at  which,  it 
is  said,  he  seemed  much  surprized. — However, 
he  went  into  the  apartment  where  they  were, 
to  pay  his  compliments.  They  desired  him  to 
sit  down,  and  sent  to  beg  Madame  d'Anglade 
would  join  them;  she  did  so,  and  they  passed 
some  time  in  conversation,  after  which  they 
parted. 

The  next  morning  the  Count  de  Montgo- 
mery discovered  that  the  lock  of  his  strong  box 
had  been  opened  by  a  falise  key,  from  which  had 
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been  taken  thirteen  small  sacks,  each  contain^ 
ing  a  thousand  livres  in  silver;  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  livres  in  gold,  being  double  pistoles, 
and  an  hundred  louis  d'ors,  of  a  nevv  coinage 
called  au  Cordon,  together  with  a  pearl  neck- 
lace, worth  four  thousand  livres. 

The  Count  as  soon  as  he  made  the  discovery, 
went  to  the  Police  and  preferred  his  complaint, 
describing  the  sums  taken  from  him,  and  the 
species  in  which  those  sums  were.  The  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Police  went  directly  to  the  hotel; 
where,  from  some  circumstances  it  clearly  ap- 
peared, that  the  robbery  must  have  been  com- 
mitted by  sonie  one  who  belonged  to  the  house. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade  earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  their  apartments  and  their  servants 
examined;  and  from  some  observations  he  then 
made,  or  some  prejudice  he  had  before  enter- 
tained against  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  seems  to  have 
conceived  the  most  disadvantageous  opinion  of 
them,  and  to  have  been  so  far  prepossessed  with 
an  idea  of  their  guilt,  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
investigate  the  looks  and  the  conduct  of  others. 
In  pursuance,  however,  of  their  desire  to  have 
their  rooms  searched,  he  followed  them  thither, 
and  looked  narrowly  into  their  drawers,  closets, 
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and  baxesi  unmade  the  beds,  and  searched  the 
mattrasses  and  the  paillasses.  On  the  floor 
they  themselves  inhabited,  nothing  was  found: 
he  then  proposed  ascending  to  the  attic  story, 
to  which  Monsieur  d'Anglade  readily  consented. 
Madame  d'Anglade  excused  herself  from  attend** 
ing,  saying  that  she  was  ill  and  weak.  How* 
ever  her  husband  went  up  with  the  oflBcer  of 
justice,  and  all  was  readily  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection. In  looking  into  an  old  trunk,  filled 
with  clothes,  remnants,  and  parchments,  he 
found  a  rouleau  of  seventy  louis  d*ors,  au  Cordon, 
wrapt  in  a  printed  paper,  which  paper  was  a 
genealogical  table,  which  the  Count  said  was 
his. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  circumstance 
which  so  far  confirmed  the  before  groundless 
and  slight  suspicions  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police,  that  it  occasioned  the  ruin  of  these  un-» 
fortunate  people. 

Ai§  soon  as  these  seventy  louis  d*ors  were 
brought  to  light,  the  Count  de  Montgomery 
insisted  upon  it  that  they  were  his;  though,  as 
they  were  in  common  circulation,  it  was  as  im* 
possible  for  him  to  swear  to  tbemsLS.  to  any.other 
coin.     He  declared,  however^  that  he  had  no 
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doubt  bufe  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Aoigladc 
Jiad  robbed  him ;  and  said  that  he  would  answer 
for  the  honesty  of  all  his  own  people,  and  that 
on  this  occasion  he  could  not  but  recollect  that 
the  Sieur  Grimaudet^  who  had  before  occupied 
this  hotel>  which  Mbni^ieur  d'Anglade  had  in^ 
habited  at  the  same  time,  had  lost  a  valuable 
piece  of  plate.  It  was  therefore,  the  Count 
said,  very  probable  that  d'Anglade  had  been 
guilty  of  both  the  robberies,  which  had  happen** 
ed  in  the  same  place  while  he  inhabited  it^ 

On  this  rouleau  of  seventy  louis  d'ors,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police  seized.  He  bid  Mon- 
sieur d'Anglade  count  them ;  he  did  so,  but 
terrified  at  the  imputation  of  guilt,  and  of  the 
fatal  consequence  which  in  France  often  follows 
the  imputation  only,  his  hand  trenibled  a$  he 
did  it;  he  was  sensible  of  it,  and  said—'*  I 
tremble/'  This  emotion,  so  natural  even  to 
innocence  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Count 
and  the  Lieutenant,  a  corroboration  of  his  guilt. 

After  this  examination,  they  descended  to 
the  ground  floor,  where  the  almoner,  the  page, 
and  the  valet  de  chambre  were  accustomed  to 
sleep  together,  in  a  small  room.  Madame 
d'Anglade  desired  the  crfficer  of  the  Police  to 
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remark,  that  the  door  of  this  apartment  had 
been  left  open,  and  that  the  valet  de  chambre 
probably  knew  why;  of  whom,  therefore,  en- 
quiry should  be  made.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  this  observation,  yet  to  minds 
already  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  of  the 
guilt  of  d'Anglade  and  his  wife,  this  remark 
seemed  to  confirm  it :  when  in  a  corner  of  this 
room,  where  the  wall  formed  a  little  recess, 
five  of  the  sacks  were  discovered,  which  the 
Count  had  lost;  in  each  of  which  was  a  thousand 
livres;  and  a  sack,  from  which  upwards  of  two 
hundred  had  been  taken. 

After  this  no  farther  enquiry  was  made,  nor 
any  of  the  servants  examined.  The  guilt  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d' An  glade  was  ascer- 
tained, in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  and  the  Count  de  Montgomery;  and,  on 
no  stronger  grounds  than  the  circumstance  of 
finding  the  seventy  louis  d'ors,  the  emotion 
shewn  by  d'Anglade  while  he  counted  them,  and 
the  remark  made  by  his  wife,  were  these  un- 
fortunate people  committed  to  prison;  Their 
effects  were  seized.  Monsieur  d'Anglade  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Chatelet;  and  his 
wife  who  was  with  child,  and  her  little  girl  about 
four  years  old,  were  sent  to  TEveque;  while 
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the  strictest  orders  were  given  that  no  person 
whatever  should  be  admitted  to  speak  to  them* 
The  prosecution  now  commenced,  and  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  who  had  committed 
the  unhappy  man,  was  to  be  his  judge. — D'An- 
glade  appealed,  and  attempted  to  institute  a 
suit  against  him,  and  make  him  a  party,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  being  competent  to  give  judg- 
ment ;  but  this  attempt  ftiled,  and  served  only 
to  add  personal  animosity  to  the  prejudice  this 
officer  had  before  taken  against  d'Anglade.— 
Witnesses  were  examined,  but,  far  from  their 
being  heard  with  impartiality,  their  evidence 
was  twisted  to  the  purpose  of  those,  who  desired 
to  prove  guilty  the  man  they  were  determined 
to  believe  so.  The  almoner,  Francis  Gagnard, 
who  was  the  really  guilty  person,  was  among 
those  whose  evidence  was  now  admitted  against 
d'Anglade:  and  this  wretch  had  effrontery 
enough  to  conceal  the  emotions  of  his  soul, 
and  to  perform  a  mass,  which  the  Count  or- 
dered to  be  said  at  St.  Esprit,  for  the  discovery 
of  the  culprits. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  elated  with  his 
triumph  over  the  miserable  prisoner,  pushed  on 
the  prosecution  with  all  the  avidity  which  malice 
and  revenge  could  inspire  in  a  vindictive  spirit. 

In 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  he  could  do,  the  pttKifs 
were  insuflScient;  therefore  he  determined  to 
have  him  put  to  the  torture,  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  confess  the  crime;  d'Anglade  appealed^ 
but  the  parliament  confirmed  the  order,  and  the 
poor  man  underwent  the  question  ordinary  and 
extraordinary;  when,  notwithstanding  his  acute 
sufferings,  he  continued  firmly  to  protest  his 
innocence,  till,  covered  with  wounds,  his  limbs 
dislocated,  and  his  mind  enduring  yet  more  thin 
his  body,  he  was  carried  back  to  his  dungeon. 
Disgrace  and  ruin  overwhelmed  him,  his  fortune 
and  efiects  were  sold  for  less  than  a  tenth  of 
their  value,  as  it  is  always  the  case  where  law 
presses  with  its  iron  hand,  his  character  was 
blasted,  his  health  was  ruined.  Not  naturally 
robust,  and  always  accustomed,  not  only  to  the 
comforts,  but  the  elegances  of  life,  a  long  con- 
finement in  a  noisome  and  unwholesome  dun- 
geon had  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  state  of 
weakness.  In  such  a  situation  he  was  dragged 
forth  to  torture,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the 
damp  and  dark  cavern  from  whence  became, 
without  food,  medicine,  or  assistance  of  any  kind, 
though  it  is  usual  for  those  who  suffer  the  tor- 
ture to  have  medical  help  and  refreshment  after 
it.  This  excess  of  severity  could  be  imputed 
only  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  officer  of 
justice,  in  whose  power  he  now  was. 


Prbm  the  same  influence  it  Tiappened,  that 
the  Sieur  d'Anglade,  amidst  the  most  dreadful 
pains,  had  steadily  protested  his  innocence— 
and  though  the  evidence  against  him  was  ex- 
tremely defective,  sentence  was  given  to  this 
effect: — That  d*Ariglade  should  be  (Condemned 
to  serVe  in  the  galleys  for  nine  years;  that  his 
wife  should  for  the  like  term  be  banished  from 
Paris,  and  Its  jurisdiction;  that  they  should  pay 
three  thousand  livres  reparation^  to  the  Count 
de  Montgomery  as  damages,  and  make  resti- 
tution of  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
Seventy-three  livres,  and  either  return  the  pearl 
necklace,  or  pay  four  thousand  livres  more. 

From  this  sum  the  five  thousand  seven  hun» 
dred  and  eighty  livres,  found  in  the  sacks  in  the 
servants'  room,  were  to  be  deducted,  together 
with  the  seventy  louis  d'ors  found  in  the  box, 
of  which  the  officer  of  justice  had  taken  posses- 
sion, and  also  a  double  Spanish  pistole,  and 
seventeen  louis  d'ors,  found  on  the  person  of 
d'Anglade,  which  was  his  own  money. 

Severe  as  this  sentence  was,  and  founded  on 
slight  presumption,  it  was  put  immediately  into 
execution.  D'Anglade,  whose  constitution  was 
already  sinking  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  his 
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misfortunes,  whose  limbs  were  contracted  by 
the  dampness  of  his  prison,  and  who  had  under- 
gone the  most  excruciating  tortures,  was  sent 
to  the  tower  of  Montgomery,  there  to  remain, 
without  assistance  or  consolation,  till  the  con- 
victs condemned  to  the  galleys  were  ready  to  go. 
He  was  then  chained  with  them ;  a  situation  how 
dreadful !  for  a  gentleman,  whose  sensibility  of 
mind  was  extreme,  and  who  had  never  suffered 
the  least  hardship  or  difficulty  till  then;  when 
he  was  plunged  at  once  into  the  lowest  abyss  of 
miseiy,  chained  among  felons,  and  condemned 
to  the  most  hopeless  confinement  and  the  se- 
verest labour,  without  any  support,  but  what  he 
could  procure  from  the  pity  of  those  who  saw 
him ;  for  of  his  own  he  had  now  nothing !  Yet, 
dreadful  as  these  evils  were,  he  supported  them 
with  patient  firmness,  which  nothing  but  con- 
scious innocence  could  have  produced.  Reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  human  wretchedness,  he  felt 
not  for  himself;  but  when  he  reflected  on  the 
situation  of  his  wife,  and  infant  daughter,  his 
fortitude  forsook  him.  A  fever  had,  from  his 
first  confinement,  preyed  on  his  frame;  its 
progress  grew  more  rapid,  and  he  felt  his  death 
inevitable. — When  the  galley  slaves  being  col- 
lected to  depart,  he  besought  leave  to  see  his 
wife,  and  to  give  his  last  blessing  to  his  child — 

but 


but  it  was  denied  him ! — He  submitted,  and  pre- 
pared to  go;  but  being  too  weak  to  stand,  he 
was  put  into  a  waggon,  whente  he  was  lifted 
off  alt  night,  when  they  stopped,  and  laid  on 
srtraw,  in  a  barn  or  out-house,  and  the  next 
morning  carried  again  between  two  men  to  the 
waggon  to  continue  his  journey.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  believing  every  hour  would  be  his  last, 
the  unhappy  man  arrived  at  Marseilles. 

■  It  was  asserted,  but  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  should  not  be  believed,  that  the  Count 
de  Montgomery  pressed  his  departure,  not- 
withstanding the  deplorable  condition  he  was  in, 
and  even  waited  on  the  road  to  see  him  pass,' 
and  enjoy  the  horrid  spectacle  of  his  sufferings. 
The  unhappy  wife  of  this  injured  man  had  not 
beeri  treated  with  more  humanity.  She  had'* 
been  dragged  to  prison,  separate  from  that  of 
her  husband,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.  She 
was  With  child,  and  the  terror  she  had  under-* 
gone  occasioned  her  to  miscarry. — Long  faint- 
ing fits  succeeded;  atid  she  had  no  help  but  that 
of  her  little  girl,  who,  young  as  she  was,  en- 
deavoured to  recall  her  dying  mother  by  bathing 
her  temples,  and  by  making  her  smell  to  bread' 
dipped  in  wine.  But  as  she  believed  that  every 
fainting  fit  would  be  her  last,  she  implored  the 
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jailor  to  allow  her  a  confessor:  after  much  de* 
lay  be  sent  one ;  and  by  bis  means  the  poor 
woman  received  succour  and  sustenance :  bnt 
while  she  slowly  gathered  strength  her  little 
girl  grew  ilL  The  nmsome  damps,  the  want, 
of  proper  food,  and  of  fresh  air,  overcame  the 
tender  frame  of  the  poor  child;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  distractitm  and  despair  of  the  mother 
was  at  its  height.  In  the  middle  of  a  rigoroua 
winter,  they  were  in  a  cavern,  where  no  air 
could  enter,  and  where  the  damps  only  lined 
the  walls;  a  little  charcoal,  in  an  earthen  po^ 
was  all  the  fire  they  had,  and  the  smoke  was  so. 
offensive  and  dangerous,  that  it  increased  rathci; 
than  diminished  their  sufferings.  In  this  dis- 
mal place  the  mother  saw  her  child  sinking, 
under  a  disease  for  which  she  had  no  remedi^js. 
Cold  sweats  accompanied  it,  and  she  had  nei* 
ther  clean  linen  for  her,  or  fire  to  warm  her; 
and  as  even  her  food  depended  on  charity,  an4 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  any  body,  they  had 
no  relief  but  what  the  priest  from  time  to  tiii>(& 
procured  them.  At  length,  and  as  a  great, 
favour,  they  were  removed  to  a  place  less  damp, 
to  which  there  was  a  little  window;  but  the 
window  was  stopped,  and  the  fumes  of  the  char- 
coal were  as  noxious  here  as  in  the  cavern  they 
had  left.    Here  they  remained,  however,  (Prpr 
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vidence  havipg  prolonged  their. lives)  for  four 
or  five  months. 

Monsieur  d'Anglade,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  be  chained  to  the  oar>  was  sent  tp  the  hospital 
of  the  convicts,  at  Marseilles;  his  disease  still 
preyed  on  the  poor  remain/s  of  ^  ruined  cpnsti- 
tution,  but  his  sufierings  were  lei^gthened  out 
beydnd  what  his  weaknesses  seen},ed  to  promjise« 
It  was  near  four  mouthy  after  his  aririval  at; 
Marseilles,  that  being  totally  exhaji^tcd,  he  felt 
his  last  moments  appro^cb^  and  desired  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrameats. — Befpre  they  wer^  ad- 
ipinistered  to  bin),  he  solen;in]^  declarjed»  as  he 
Ijnoped  to  be  receiy^  into  th^  presence  pf  th(S 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge;  that  he  forgdve  his 
inexorable  prosecutor,  and  his  partial;  judge,  and 
felt  no  other  regret  in  quitting  the  worlds  t^a^y 
that  of  leaving  his  ^ifeand  his  child  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  and  the  disgrace  of  Ms. 
imputed  cringe;  but  he  trusted,  his  vindicatioai, 
to  Q6d,  who  had,  he  said,  lent  him  fortitude  to, 
^ndure  the  sufferings  he  had  not  deserved :  and 
then  after  having  received  the.  Eucharist  with 
piety  and  composufe>  he  expired;  a  ipartyr  to, 
unjust  suspicion,  andha^ty  or  malicious  judg- 
ment 
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He  had  bc6h  dead  only  a 'few  weeks,  when 
several  persons  who  had  known  him,  received 
anonymous  letters. — ^The  letters  signified  that 
the  person'  who'wi^ote  them,  was  on  the  point 
of  hiding  himself  in  a  convent  for  the  rest  of 
his  life;  but  before  he  did  so,  his  conscience 
obliged  him  to  inform  whom  it  might  concern, 
that  the  Sieur' d'Ariglade  was  innocent  of  the 
robbery  committed  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Count  de  Montgomery;  that  the  perpetrators 
were*one  Vincent  Belestre,  the  son  of  a  tanner 
at  Mans,  and  a  priest  named  Gagnard,  a  native 
also  of  Maiis,  who  had  beerf  the  Count's  al- 
mbrter. — Thfe  letters  added,  that  a  woman  df 
the  name  of  De  :1a  Gomblecduld  give  light  into 
the  whole  aflfkir.  '.*.;. 

One  of  these  letters  was  sent  to  the  Countess 
de  Montgomery,  who  however  had  not  gene- 
rosity enough  to  shew  it;  but  the  Sieur  Loy- 
sillon,  and  some  others,  who  had  received  at 
the  same  time  the  same  kind  of  letters,  deter- 
mined to  enquire  into  the  affair;  while  the 
friends  of  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  who  began 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  disagreeably  situa- 
ted if  his  prosecution  of  d'Anglade  should  be. 
found  unjust,  pretended  to  discover  that  these 
letters   were  dictated  by  Madame  d'Anglade, 
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who  hoped  by  that  artifice  to  deliver  her  hus- 
band's memory  from  the  odium  that  rested  on 
it,  and  herself  and  her  child  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  they  were  still  confined. 

An  enquiry  was  set  on  foot  after  Belestre 
and  Gagnard,  who  had  some  time  before  quitted 
the  Count's  service.  It  was  found  that  Belestre 
was  a  consummate  villain,  who  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  been  engaged  in  an  assassi- 
nation, for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  place;  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  had 
killed  his  Serjeant  in  a  quarrel,  and  deserted; 
then  returning  to  his  native  country,  had  been 
a  wandering  vagabond,  going  by  different  names, 
and  practising  every  species  of  roguery; — that 
he  had  sometimes  been  a  beggar,  and  sometimes 
a  bully,  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  but  .always 
much  acquainted  and  connected  with  ^Gagnard, 
his  countryman;  and  that  suddenly,  from  the 
lowest  indigence,  he  had  appeared  to  be  in 
affluence;  he  had  bought  himself  rich  cloaths, 
had  shewn  various  sums  of  money,  and  had 
purchased  an  estate  near  Mans,  for  which  he 
had  paid  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  livres. 

Gagnard,  who  was  the  son  of  the  jailor  at 
Mans,  had  come  to  Paris  without  either  cloaths 
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or  money,  atid  had  subsisted  on  charity,  orbjr 
laying  masses  at  St.  Esprit,  by  which  he  hardly 
gained  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  when  the  Count 
de  Montgomery  took  him.  It  was  impossible 
what  he  got  in  his  service,  as  wages^  could  enrich 
him,  yet,  immediately  after  quitting  it,  he  was 
seen  cloathed  neatly  in  his  clerical  habit;  his 
expences  for  his  entertainment  were  excessive; 
he  had  plenty  of  moriey  in  his  pocket;  and  had 
taken  a  woman  out  of  the  street,  whom  he  had 
established  in  handsome  lodgings,  and  cloathed 
with  the  greatest  profuision  of  finery.  These 
observations  alone,  had  they  been  made  in  time^ 
were  suficient  to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  dis- 
covery which  might  have  saved  the  life,  and 
redeemed  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate  d*An- 
glade.  Late  as  it  was,  justice  was  now  ready  to 
overtake  them,  and  the  hand  of  Providence  itself 
seemed  to  assist.  Gagnard  being  in  a  tavern, 
in  the  street  St.  Andre  des  Ares,  was  present  at 
a  quarrel  wherein  a  man  ^as  killed,  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
house;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  man  who  had 
been  robbed  and  cheated  by  Belestre,  near  threie 
years  before,  met  him,  watched  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Mare- 
chaussee.  These  two  wretches  being  thus  in 
the  hands  of  justice  for  other  crimes^    under^ 
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WeAt  ah  e?8smiindtion  relative  to  the  robbery  of 
the  Count  de  Montgomery;  they  betrayed  them'* 
Selves  by  iritonsisttot  ani^drs,  Thdir  accotti'^ 
pliced  were  apprehended*  and  the.  whole  affair 
appeared  so  clear,,  that  it  was  only  astonishing 
how  the  criminals  c6uld  evel^  have  been  mistaken. 
The  guardians  of  Constantia  Guillemot,  the 
daughter  of  d'Anglade,  liow  deilred  to  be  ad- 
mitted parties  in  the  suit,  on  behsdf  of  their  ward; 
that  the  guilt  of  Belastre  and  Gagnard  might  bfe 
proved,  and  the  memory  of  Monsieutd'Anglade^ 
aftd  the  character  of  his  widow  justified;  as  /^ell 
as  that  she  might,  by  fixing  the  gmlt  on  those 
^ho  were  really  culpable,  obtain  restitution  tff 
}ifel*  father's  effects,  and  amefnds  frdm  the  Count 
ifd  Montgomery.  She  betame,:  through  het 
giidrdians;  prosecutrix  of  the  t^o  villains ;'  tj^p 
principal  Wiinessragaiast  ^hbm  was  a  maji  called 
the  Abbe  de  Fontpierre,  whb  had  belonged  to 
the  ai^sociation  of  thieves  of  Which  Belastre  ^'bs 
a  member.  This  man  said  that  hie  had  Written 
tJie  artonyrilbiis  letters  which  had  led  to  the  dis- 
tcovety :  for  that  aftjer  the  death  of  d'Anglade, 
his  GOtiscience  reproached  him  with  being  privy 
to  so  enormous  acrime.  He  swore  thit  Belbs- 
t^fe  had  obtained  flrom  Gagnand  the  impression 
trfthe  Count'6  key«  in  wax>  by  which  means  hfe 
tod  bttietis  madfe  that  opened  ^e  iotks*     He  said, 
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that  soon  after  the  condemnation  of  d*Angladc 
to  the  galleys,  he  was  in  a  room  ^joining  to  one 
where  Belastre  and  Gagnard  were  drinking  and 
feasting;  that  he  heard  the  former  say  to  the 
latter,  ''  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  drink  and 
enjoy  ourselves  while  this  fine  fellow  the  Mar- 
quis d'Anglade  is  at  the  galleys." — ^To  which 
Gagnard  replied  with  a  sigh,  '*  Poor  man,  I 
cannot  help  being  sorry  for  him ;  he  was  a  good 
kind  of  a  man,  and  always  very  civil  and  obliging 
to  me."  Belastre  then  exclaimed  with  a  laughs 
"  Sorry !  what  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  secur<ed 
us  from  suspicion,  and  made  our  fortune  ?"-r 
'Much  other  discourse  of  the  same  kind. he  re* 
^eated.  And  De  la  Comble  deposed  that  Belsatre 
hafl  shewn  hergreat  sums  of  money,  and  a  beaif* 
tiful  pearl  necklace;  and  when  she  asked  him 
wh^pe  he  got  all  this  ?  he  answered  that  he  had 
won  it  at  play.  '  These  and  many  other  circum- 
stances related  by  this  woman,  confirmed  his 
'guilt  beyond  all  doiibt.  In  his  pocket  were 
found  a  Gazette  of  Holland,  in  which  he  had  (it 
was  supposed)  caused  to  be  inserted,  that  the 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  robbery,  for 
which  the  Sieur  d'Anglade  had  been  condemned, 
were  executed  for  some  other  crime  at  Orleans, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  stop  any  farther  en- 
quiry.   A  letter  w^s  also  found  on  him  from 

Gagnard, 
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Gagnard^  which  advised  him  of  the  rumours 
which  were  spread  frbm  the  anonymous  letters ; 
and  desiring  him  to  find  some  means  to  quiet 
or  get  rid  of  the  Abbe  Fontpierre. 

The  proof  of  the  criminality  of  these  two  men 
being  fully  established,  they  w^re  condemned 
to  death;  and,  being  previously  made  to  undergo 
the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  they 
confessed,  Gagnard  upon  the  rack,  and  Belastre 
at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  robbery.  Gagnard  declared,  that  if 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  had  pressed  him 
with  questions  the  day  d'Anglade  and  his  wife 
were  taken  up,  he  was  in  such  confusion,  he 
should  have  confessed  all. 

These  infamous  men  having  suffered  the 
j^unishment  of  their  crime,  Constantia  Guille- 
mot d'Anglade  continued  to  prosecute  the  suit 
against  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  for  the  un- 
just accusation  he  had  made;  who  endeavoured 
by  the  chicane  his  fortune  gave  him  the  power 
to  command  to  evade  the  restitution :  at  length, 
after  a  very  long  process,  the  Court  decided — 
''  That  the  Count  de  Montgomery  should  restore 
to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  d'Anglade,  the 
sum  which  their  effects,  and  all  the  property 
that  was  seized,  had  produced — ^that  he  should 
farther  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  amends  for 
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the  damages  atid  injurie3  they  had  siistau>|Sid:r?^ 
^nd  ii\9X  their  condemnation  should  be  ^rasedl^ 
and  their  honours  restored;  Afirhich,  though  it 
was  all  the  reparation  that  could  now  be  made 
tj^^eia,  could  not  bind  ^p  the  incurable  wounds 
tliey  h^  suflfeFed  in  this  unjujst  apd  cruel  pro* 
s^ution." 

Mademoiselle  4'Anglade,  wbo«e  destiny  ex- 
cited universal  cpmrni^ratioiQ^  wa^  t^k^^  intc) 
the  protection  of  ^me  g^nertO^s  persons  about 
the  Courts  who  raised  fgr  her  a  snbscriptioiii; 
^ich  at  length  amounted  to  an  huindred  thou^ 
sand  livres;  which  together  with  the  r,e%titiit?pw 
of  her  father's  lejffiQcts,  made  a  ha^dsoip^  pf<vr 
vision  for  her:  and  she  was  Quarried  to  MPO§ieut 
des  E^sarts,  aX^ounseUor  of  ParliaDH^iit. 


HEROIC  FRIENDSHIP. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

WE  now  and  then,  even  in  these  dege-» 
nerate  days,  meet  with  male  and  female 
friendships  which  could  not  be  excelled  by  thi 
most  exaked  ones  which  we  read  of  in  the  heroic 
ages.  Such  friendships,  indeed,  are  not  com- 
mon; but  they  are  sufficient  to  make  us  give 

credit 
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credit  to  ihe  mmi^  kiB^omn^^j  (and  jpoejte  too^ 
though  professed  dealers  in  fiction)  for  the 
striking  And  captivaitiiig  piaure^  tt^ey  h%vt 
dra^wn  pf  the  most  atffectiojiat£  ^tach^ients  be- 
tween two  persons  of  the  sawe  sjfx.  Sjucfe 
^tadpumente  are  to  be  foimd  in  modern  tin^ef^ 
and  whenever  they  are  founds  they  niatc,e  hmnaj? 
Bat u re  ajipear  in  the  B3L<^t  ansiiabie  light. 

Prompted  by  a  stixmg  desire  to  distingwsdti 
himself  by  mBitaay  Atchievements,  Mon^ji^jc 
Rri&aG>  a  sprightly  yioung  feUo^,  th^ew  himr 
self  into  the  army,  Jthough  po^^essed  9^^  yery 
hahdsxime  paternal  estate.  Mot  jjito  the §evyji;^ 
of  his  own  joaonarch^  however^  did  he  qnit^  a$ 
a  soldier,  as  he  happened  at  that  jtinae  Ao  ^ay^ 
no  employment  far  his  heroism;  he  went  to 
fight  under  a  foreign  standard;  and  .under  tA^t 
standard  be  fougiit  with  r<^iwd>kd  ai:4our»  ^ 
religion  and  honour  (Combined  to  push  him  m 
to  the  performance  of  valorous  exploit;? :  he  w»f 
a  Christian,  and  he  drew  his  S.W-or^  against  the 
Turks.  By  ihe  exertion  of  bis  courage  foe 
proved  himself  a  brave  man;  but  Mying  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  superstition,  ihis  exultations 
on  ev-ery  m^waxita^e  gained  over  his  tuii^ned 
adversaries,  did  not  mark  hioi  for  a  goQd/Qne» 
However,  as  his  triunaicphs  were  cwly  the 
fcpiumfihs  of  a  weak,  and  not  »  wicked  mind^ 

they 
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they  were  venial;  and  the  gallant  behaviour  cf 
the  intrepid  warrior,  sufficiently  apologized  for 
the  uncharitable  effusions  of  the  rigid  religionist. 
He  had  certainly,  with  all  his  failings,  many 
virtues:  as  a  relation,  as  a  friend,  as  a  master, 
he  shone.  In  the  character  of  a  friend,  indeed, 
he  appeared  with  a  particular  lustre. 

Brisac,  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the 
Russian  service,  was  pleased  to  find  a  young 
countryman  of  his  in  the  same  corps.  With 
him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  disposidcm^ 
as  well  as  age,  he  soon  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  consequence  of  the  similitude  be- 
tween their  years,  and  ways  of  thinking,  they 
were  linked  closer  and  closer  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  friendship:  they  were  in  a  short 
time  taken  notice  of  by  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, and  by  all  who  had  ever  felt  the  plea- 
sures arising  from,  a  reciprocal  regard,  highly 
esteemed. 

The  young  officer,  in  whose  favour  Brisac 
felt  such  strong  prepossessions,  on  his  first 
becon^ing  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  im- 
proved upon  him  every  hour,  was  Monsieur 
Dumonton,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  family, 
and  extremely  well  connected. 

Dumonton  had  been  in  several  engagements 
before  Brisac's  arrival,  and  had  always  acquitted 

himself 
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Hmself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  com- 
mander, both  by  his  courage  and  his  conduct. 

Dumonton,  though  he  received  greatpleasure 
from  his  increasing  connection  with  his  friend, 
could  not  help  appearing  now  and  then  exceed- 
ingly  dejected;  Brisac>  feeling  himself  too 
deeply  interested  in  his  dejection  to  see  it  uncon"> 
cerned,  in  treated  him  one  day  (after  having 
several  times  denied  himself  the  indulgence  of 
his  curiosity,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  imper- 
tincnce)  to  inform  him  of  the  cause :  bis  intrea- 
ty  produced  an  immediate  compliance,  and  his 
friend  opened  his  heart  to  him  in  the  following 
manner* 

'  "I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  my  dear 
Brisac,  at  your  curiosity,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
jection with  which  you  see  me  oppressed :  I  will 
hasten  to  gratify  it.  Know  then  that  my  dejec- 
tion chiefly  results  from  the  ill  success  I  have 
met  with  since  my  appearing  in  a  military  cha- 
racter, 

"How!"  cried  Brisac,  interrupting  him: 
'*  ill  success!  have  you  tiot  been  fortunate  in  all 
your  manoeuvres,  and  gained  a  considerable  deal 
of  glory." 

''  Tis  true  my  dear  friend,  my  little  efforts 
have  raised  my  reputation  here,  but  as  I  never 
^marched  against  the  enemy  without  wishing  to 
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fall  in  bdtfis,  I  have  bfeen  I  think,  particukrly 
unfdrtfinate  iri  escaping  that  death  which  I  eourt^ 
ed.  YoU  look  full  of  wonder  to  hear  me  talfc  in 
this  strain ;  but  your  wonder  will,  perhaps,  Im 
atotmipanied  with  pity,  before  I  have  finished 
ray  narrative.  It  was  a  severe  disappointment 
IB  love  which  occasioned  niy  entering  into  thia 
way  of  life;  ^  disappointment  not  arising  fr^m 
thebehaHrioor  of  theamidble  girl  with  whom  I 
was  desperatfely  enamoiirfed:  she  returned  nif 
psssioh  With  all  the  fervor  I  cotdd  desire:  but 
froni  the,cr«ieIbehavioilr  of  an  inexorable  fatherj 
yvho,  ih/brdfer  to  prevent  our  union,  moVed^dfi* 
suddenly  with  her  one  night,  and  they  have  not 
been  heard,  bf  since  by  anjr  of  their  friends  in  the 
{dace  where  I  first  knew  them;  PoorXoaisa! 
BHt  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  corhplkin  !  existetice 
tecafne  a  burthen  to  me^  yet  I  shuddered  at  thd 
idea  of  suicide.  In  hopes  of  being  snatched  .froth 
a  world  iri  which  all  ihy  happiness  was  at  an  twfe 
I  earnestly  requested  an  uncle,  who  was  alsD^nay 
guandian,  to  let  me  enter  into  the  RlissiaH.  Ser- 
vice; a  service  which  I  chose  entirely  becf^i$6 
it  promised  to  be  an  active.ane.; ;  Active^  mdec^ 
I  have  been,  since  my  arrival  in  this  couritx]Jr| 
but  the  supreme  wish  bf  nfy  heart  ife  rial  yet 
accomplishedi  Ilive."  :        pi    /    .         > 

•'  Long' may  you  live^  myiJddar  G^M/'  said 
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BrisKi  reaUy  concerned. ftt  his  eagerness  to  be 
slain,  **  and  -*— 

Here  he  was  hindered  frdm  jpfoceeding  by  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  informed  the  two 
friends  that  the  iSeneral  desired  to  see  them 
both  immediately  in  his  tent 

To  that  tent  they  repjured  without  delay,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  interview  with  the  Ge- 
neral, they  were  entrusted  with  commissions 
which  would  have  been  every  wa;y  agreeable  to 
them,  had  they  not  required  a  separation.  They 
readily,  howetrer,  undertook  the  business  pointed 
cut  to  them,  and  after  having  taken  leave  of  each 
other  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  in  lan- 
guage too  nearly  similar  to  that  in  the  parting 
scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shake- 
spear's  Julius  Cassar,  they  set  out  upon  their 
respective  expeditions, 

Thetwo  friends  were  equally  brave;  but  Du- 
monton  being  thoroughly  weary  of  his  life, 
often  exposed  his  person  with  an  impetuosity 
bordering  upon  rashness.  In  every  engage^ 
ment  with  the  enemy,  he  fought  with  a  furor ' 
not  to  be  described,  without  receiving  the  deci- 
sive blow :  he  still  lived. 

While  his  friend  was  performing  the  most 
heroic  exploits  oii  the  spot  to  which  he  was  dis- 
patchedjt  Briisatc  4is6overed  as  much  prowess  on 
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his  sWe.  Upon  his  taking  possession  of  a  town> 
which,  though  small,  was  a  town  of  importance 
by  its  situation,  he  had  a  singular  opportunity 
to  shew  his  humanity  as  well  as  his  gallantry. 
It  was  midnight  when  his  men  were  completely 
victorious  over  their  opponents,  and  they  were 
so  intoxicated  with  their  success,  having  met 
with  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  they  were,  in 
spite  of  all  their  commander's  severe  prohibi- 
tions, guilty  of  the  most  wanton  intemperance. 
Brisac,  not  being  able  to  check  their  lawless 
career,  was  obliged  to  let  them  give  an  unlimited 
indulgence  to  all  the  passions  which  thediflferent 
scenes  before  them  excited;  but  he  thought 
himself  pa:rticularly  happy  in  rescuing  a  lovely 
female  from  the  rough  embraces  of  one  of  his 
own  soldiers. 

The  lady  whom  Brisac  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  her  ravisher,  was  in  a  Turkish  dress; 
but  she  proved  to  be  a  French  lady,  and  on  a 
nearer  view,  she  appeared  doubly  beautiful: 
her  beauty  charmed  his  eye,  her  distressed  ap- 
pearance melted  his  soul.  As  soon  as  he  had 
conveyed  her  safely  to  the  house  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  temporary  residence,  he  begged 
to  be  acquainted  with  her  story. 

His  curiosity  was  sufficientlyjgratified  by  her 
compliance  with  his  rcquert,  but  hex*  narrative 

gave 
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gave  him^  upon  the  whole^  lA&re  disquietude 
than  delight,  as  he  found  that  she  was  the  long- 
lost  mistresfc  of  hifl*inuchrloved  friend. 

In  a  fe^day£,afiterward6»he  received  the  newB 
of  his  friend's  deteth. 

This  intelligence  at  firat  shocked  him  ex- 
tremely; but  .wheh  he  bc^gto  to  consider  that 
Louisa,  though  shicenelyf;fl£[ected  by  it,  might 
be  prevailed  onibo'iub^titjUtfiikimjint  her  deceased 
lover's  rboin^^fhe : gradually  loQtifloled  himself, 
and  deterniififid  itOt;  takeMivery  .method  in  his 
power  to  siipply/Dumonton's  pUce  in  her  gen* 
tlehcart.;     j:.    .   !/-•.   *•    ^;ii-i.,r,  . 

Unwearied  were  his  endeajw^iris  to  make  her 
lic^ten  to  im  addresses;  butthough  they  were 
unsuccessful,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe 
them  dishonourable:  she  was  indeed  highly 
flattered  by  them.  She  thought  him,  in  every 
shape,  deserving  of  her  esteem,  (to  her  grati- 
tude he  was  irtcontestibly  entitled')  yet  she  could 
not  Hook  ufloa  him  iwith  the.  eyes  Of  love.  Du-r 
monton  had  first  won  her  aflfections,  and  she 
felt  no  tendfcn  preipossessio^s^  in  fevour  of  any 
other  iman^;-;  ,f 

Brisac,  havihg  executed  the  commission  with 

which  he  had  been  (entrusted,  very  much  to  his 

General's  satisfaction,  returned  .to  the    main 

army,  more  aiid>tnore  plejwed  with  the  conver- 
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sation  of  his  fair  companicm;  but  with  small 
hopes  of  inspiring  her  breast  with  feelings  simi«> 
lar  to  those  in  his.  Soon  after  he  had  joined  it, 
he  received  a  letter  from  France,  which  rendered 
his  appearance  there  absolutely,  necessary,  as 
the  person  whom  be  had  left  to  superintend  his 
afiairs  during  his  absence,  ifaad  greaitly  abused 
the  confidence  reposed  in  hiin.  He  was  not  at 
til  willing  to  quit  Ihe  paths  leading  to  military 
gflory,  in  which-hefa^  so  briiliantlly. distinguished 
himself;  but  fond  as  he  was  of  thatglocy,  heidid 
not  by  any  means  chuse  toi^have  Im  ^latenud 
estate  treacherously  wrested  from  him;  he; 
therefore,  having^eusily  procured  his  dismission, 
set  out  for  his  niativecountiy,'  accoolpaliicd  (by 
the  amiable  Louisa.  !      ,; 

By  his  unexpected  arrival;  he  considerably 
disconcerted  his  perfidious  agent:  byr  his  inune^: 
diate  procedures,  equally  spirited  and  prudent, 
he  defeated  all  his  infamous  machinations,  r^dnd 
saw  him  punished  in  the  manner  he  deserved  for 
his  iniquitous  actioni^. 

'  When  Brisac  had  tiimed  his  affairs  into  their 
proper  channel  again,  he  renewed  his  assiduities 
to  Louisa,  but  still  remained  in  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion. The  impre^^on  which  her  first  lover 
haA  tnade  upon  her  4)ender  heart  was  too  deep  to 
be  erieised^by 'the-  most  vigorous  efforts  of  a 
Secoiid.     She  was  inflexibk. 
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Louis2^  tbou^  she  could  not  lo^re  Brhoc, 
felt  the  truest  regard  for  him.  She  felt  herseilf 
uhdei^  indelible  obligations  to  him,  as  her  delir 
verer,  her  protector,  and  even  sighed  some^ 
times  because  she  could  not  reward  him  for  his 
most  generous  ^behaviour  to  her  in  the  way  he 
wished;  Impatience  and  anxiety  preyed  npm 
hU  sfrltits,  and  ihjured  his  health.  She  beheld 
the  change  in  hii^  •person  occasioned  by  her  m^ 
flexibility,  with  a  real  concern,  and  starove,  iiy 
a  thousand  little  sootbing  arts,  to  restore  him 
to  his  Mual  appearance,  but  all  her  little  ^uts 
w«re  ineffectual;  he  drooped,  and  by  his  m* 
creasing  dejection,  made  her  apprehensive  €)f 
Ms 'falling  into^n  immoveable  melancholy >*^ 
Agitated  by  such  an  apprehension,  she  pressed 
hitn  perj^etually  to  go  to  pi*Kc  places,  kndto 
an^use  his  mind  by  a  succession  of  hew  cbjedts. 
Ever  ready  to  closfe  >with  all  her  friendly  and 
well^mdanttpropd^s,  he  attended  her  to  crouds 
ed  scenes,  yet  without  gaining  any  relief  froiA 
thb  remedies  recommended  to >hhini.-~Iiistead  of 
beitig  diKrerted  by  the  various -enterteiinmentir 
which  I^ris  afforded,  he  was  ^frigid  speclator 
of  them ;  and  the  most  comic  piece  had  no  power 
tcr^^xhilerate  his  countenance,  -' 

While  he  was  walking  home  jilowly  one  ^even* 
ing ,  from  the  opeira,  (he  lived  at  4i  small  dis* 

stance 
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tance  from  the  Opera-House)  with  Louisa^ 
after  having  been  more  pleased  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time,  as  there  were  several  pathetic 
passages  in  the  composition  which  coincided 
with  his  own  feelings,  two  men,  disguised,  sud- 
denly separated  him  from  his  companion,  and 
then  attempted  to  force  her  away  from  him; 
they  were  obliged,  however,  to  retire  without 
her,  arid  one  of  them  with  a  wound  in  his  side 
from  Brisac's  active  sword. 
'  Louisa  was  exceedingly  terrified  at  being 
rudely  torn  from  the  side  of  her  generous  bene- 
factor; she  was  not  much  less  so  when  sjhe  found 
herself  again  in  his  protecting  arms;  she  could 
hardly  believe  him,  when  he  assured  her  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  hurt,  as  she  saw  blood 
upon  his  linen  ^nd  cloaths :  she  was  not  quite 
at  ease  about  his  safety,  till  she,  at  home,  by  a 
ijaore  accurate  employment  of  her  eyes,  was 
donvinced  that  he  had  not  been  wounded  in  her 
defence.        -, 

The  next  morning,  when  Brisac  went  to  the 
coffee-house;  which  he  frequented,  he  heard  the 
whole  room  dngaged  in  sl  conversation  about  the 
rcncountre  of  the  preceding  evening.  Finding 
that  nobody  there  suspected  him  of  having  been 
•an  .actor dn  it,  he  listened  with  great  avidity, 
and  >t&s  informed  by  the  first  person  of  whom 
-  r-  he 
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he  enquired  after  particulars,  that  the  wounded 
assailant  proved  to  be  a  French  officer,  in  the 
Russian  service,  just  arrived  from  Constanti* 
pople,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
in  one  of  their  most  capital  battles. 

This  intelligence  raised  his  attention  still 
more,  and  he  immediately  asked  his  informer 
if  he  knew  the  officer's  name.  His  name  he 
could  not  learn,  but  he  was  directed  to  his 
apartments.  To  them  he  went,  without  delay, 
impelled  by  some  flattering  hopes  of  seeing 
again  the  very  man  of  whose  death  he  had  re* 
ceived  an  account  several  months  before,  as  he 
had  dreamt  often  of  his  being  alive,  and  was 
superstitious  enough  to  be  influenced  by  the 
visions  of  the  night. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  apartment  to  which 
he  was  introduced,  he  beheld  Dumonton  sitting 
in  a  chair,  attended  by  several  gentlemen.  He 
started,  and,  for  a  moment,  stood  rooted,  to  the 
floor  in  astonishment.  Then  springing  for- 
wards, befell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  in 
that  attitude,  while  he  expressed  the  joy  he  felt 
at  seeing  him  again,  he  declared  also  in  the  most 
forcible  terms,  the  anguish  he  endured  6n  hav- 
ing been  provoked  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
man  whose  life  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own. 

Dumonton,  prompted  by  the  strong  fejelings 
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of  friendship,  stirring  at  that  instant  in  his  gene- 
rous bosom,  attempted  to  get  up,  but  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  wound  in  his  side  would  not 
permit  him  to  quit  his  seat.  He,  therefore^ 
leaning  forward  a  little,  intreated  his  friend  to 
rise,  and  to  make  himself  quite  easy  with  regard 
to  the  wound  he  had  given  him, 

"  I  was  entirely  to  blame,  my  dear  Brisac," 
continued  he.  "  Flushed  with  the  wine  I  had 
drank^  I  was  stimulated  by  one  of  my  compani* 
ons,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  wager,  to 
sally  forth,  masked,  with  him,  and  to  carry  off  in 
triumph  the  first  woman  we  met  with  in  our 
walks.  I  am  now  heartily  ashamed  of  my  folly, 
I  heartily  repent  of  it,  and  will  take  care  never 
to  set  out  again  upon  so  mad  an  adventure." 

'^  You  attempted  then  to  carry  off  my  compa- 
nion, without  knowing  who  she  was?"  said  Bri- 
sac. 

•*  I  certainly  did.'* 

**  Had  you  known  her,  you  would  have  acted 
in  a  different  manner,  I  imagine.  Should  you 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  woman  whom 
ydu  forced  from  my  arms  last  night,  was  your 
Louisa?'* 

•'  Louisa!"  exclaimed  he,  "  Louisa!  Is  it  pos- 
sible?" added  he,  falling  back  in  his  chair.  Soon 
recovering  himself,  "  do  you  not  deceive  me?" 
said  he. 
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^IdLOXiGt  indefid." 

The  rest  of  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
friends,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  highly  interest- 
ing. Brisac  concluded  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ''  Louisa  is  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 
Various  were  the  misfortunes  which  she  met 
with,  according  to  her  own  distressful  narrative, 
before  she  fell  into  my  hands :  I  have  done  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  render  her  new  situation 
agreeable  to  her,  and  shall  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure put  her  under  your  protection.  I  have  been 
a  father  to  her,  a  guardian,  and  a  friend." 
.  With  the  Ust  word  he  woujd  not  add  Jover, 
because  he  would  not  give  his  friend  any  pain 
by  jseeming  to  do  a  violence  to  his  inclination  in  * 
-the  surrender  of  Louisa;  he  took  his  leave,  as- 
suring hiB^  tlji^  he  should  soon  be  completely 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  her,  whose  gentle 
hjc^t  throbbed  only  for  him. 

BrisAc,  on  his  return  home,  acquainted  Louisa 
with  the  important  discovery  he  had  made;  but 
though  he  communicated  his  unexpected,  his  ex- 
traordinary intelligence,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
dress, it  affected  her  spirits  so  much  that  she 
£i,inted  in  his  arms. 

Her  recovery  was  attended  with  the  happiest 
consequences;  but  she  was  almost  ready  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  her  gratitude,   when  her 
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amiable  deliverer,  whom  she  could  not  love,  pre- 
sented her  a  very  handsome  fortune  on  the -day 
of  her  marriage  with  his  friend. 


■■w^^(  a^ag^^^^^a. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

I 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  NORTHING  TON 
AND  A  QUAKER. 

WHILE  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Nor- 
thington  continued  at  the  Bar,  he  went 
*  the  Western  Circuit;  and  being  of  lively  parts, 
and  a  warm  temper,  he  was  like  some  other 
lawyers,  too  apt  to  take  indecent  liberties  in 
examiriing  witnesses.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  kind  happened  at  Bristol.  In  a  cause  of 
some  consequence,  Mr.  Reeve,  a  considerable 
merchant>  atid  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
was  cross-examined  by  him  with  much  raillery 
and  ridicule.  Mr.  Reev«  complained  of  it  at 
the  time,  and  when  the  Court  had  adjourned,  and 
the  lawyers  were  altogether  at  the  White-Lion, 
Mr.  Reeve  sent  one  of  the  waiters  to  let  Mr. 
Henley  know,  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  in  a  room  adjoining.     As  soon  as  Mr. 

Henley 
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Henley  had  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Reeve  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket.  *  Friend 
Henley/  said  he,  *  I  cannot  call  thee;  for  thou 
hast  used  me  most  scurrilously.    Thou  mightest 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  Quaker  might  be  insulted 
with  impunity;  but  I  am  a,  map  pf  spirit,  and  am 
come  ta  demand    s2^tisfaction.     H^re  are  two 
swords;  here  are  two  pistols:  choose  thy  wea* 
ponSi  or  fight  me^t  fi&t-cuQs  if  thou  h^dst  rather; 
for  fight  me  thou  shalt  beforg  thou  leavest  the 
room,  or  beg  my  pardon.'  Mr.  Henley  pleaded  in 
excuse,   *'  that  it  was  nothing  more  thap  the 
usual  language  of  the  Bar,  that  what  was  said  in 
Court  should  not  be  questioned  out  of  Court; 
lawyers  sometimes  advanced  things   to  serve 
their  client,  perhaps  beyond  the  truth;  but  such 
speeches  died  in  speaking :  he  was  so  far  from 
intending  any  insult  or  injury,  that  he  hacj  really 
forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  the  other 
wouki  not  remember  it:  upon  his  word  and  ho- 
nour he  never  meant  to  give  the  least  offence; 
but  if,  undesignedly*  he  had  offended  him>  he  was 
sorry  for  it,  and  was  ready  to  beg  his  pardon, 
which  was  a  gentleman's  satisfaction.'^     *  Well,' 
said  Mr.  Reeve,  as  the  affront  was  public,  the 
reparation  must  be  so  too.     If  thou  wilt  not 
fight,  but  beg  my  pardon,  thou  -must  beg  my 
pardon  before  the  company  in  the  next  room/ 
12  Mr. 
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Mr.  Henley,  after  some  difficulty  and  some  de* 
lay,  submitted  to  the  condition;  and  thus  the 
fray  ended. 

No  farther  notice  was  taken  on  either  side, 
till,  after  some  years,  the  Lord  Chancellor  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Reeve,  informing  him  that  such 
a  ship  was  coming  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  with 
a  couple  of  pipes  of  madeira  on  board,  consigned 
to  him.  He  therefore  begged  Mt.  Reeve  to 
pay  the  freight  and  duty,  and  cause  the  casks  to 
be  put  into  a  waggon,  and  sent  to  the  Grange; 
and  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  de- 
fraying all  charges,  and  should  think  himself 
infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

All  this  was  done  as  desired;  and  the  ^iriter  fol- 
lowing,  when  Mr.  Reeve  was  in  town,  he  dined 
at  the  Chancellor's,  with  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  After  dinner,  the  Chancellejr  re- 
lated the  whole  story  of  his  first  acquaihtalice 
with  his  friiend  Reeve,  and  of  every  particular 
that  had  passed  between  them,  with  great  good- 
humour  and  pleasantry,  and  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  the  company. 


tn 
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HUMAN  LIFE. 

ONE  eve  as  by  myself  alone. 
In  melancholy  mood, 
I  musing  sate  of  life  below. 
And  ev'ry  mutual  good. 

In  infancy,  thought  I,  we're  pleas'd 

With  ev'ry  trifling  toy; 
And  things  as  small,  which  come  across. 

As  soon  damp  all  our  joy. 

The  froward  youth  thinks  he'd  be  blest^ 
If  he  could  'scape  from  school; 

But  little  dreams  of  woes  to  come. 
When  he  himself  doth  rule. 

But  when  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

He  cannot  flee  from  sorrow; 
Still  hope  suggests  (though  not  to  day) 

He  shall  be  blest  to-morrow. 

The  miser's  happiness  is  all 

In  heaps  of  gold  enshrin'd; 
But  wrinkled  care,  and  pallid  fear. 

Destroy  his  peace  of  mind* 

The  soldier  seeks  thro'  War  and  toils. 
To  gain  a  deathless  name; 

But 
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Bat  finds,  too  late,  that  heart-felt  joy. 
Is  not  dispens'd  by  fame. 

The  drunkard  fancies  ev'ry  good. 

And  ev'ry  joy  in  drinking; 
To  him  the  greatest  punishment; 

Is  soberness  and  thinking. 

The  wild  and  thoughtless  libertine, 

Tho'  he  is  ever  changing. 
Still  finds  variety  wiU  cloy^ 

And  he's  fatigu'd  with  ranging. 

Tis  pleasure  then  with  ev'ry  one 

By  difi^'rent  paths  pursue. 
But  yet,  alas !  how  few  they  af c 

Who  find  the  bliss  that's  true. 

Would  you  be  happy?  then  on  heav'n 

Let  all  your  hopes  depend; 
And  be  assur'd  the  gracious  pow'r 

Will  ev'ry  blessing  send. 

Is  calm  Content  the  thing  you  seek? 

Be  not  to  vice  inclin'd; 
But  cultivate  fair  piety. 

And  purity  of  mind. 

The  virtuous  man  can  bear,  unmov'd. 

The  storms  of  adverse  fate; 
He  knows  that  happiness  does  not 

On  human  beings  wait. 

That 
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That  perfect  bliss  is  not  bestoWd 

On  any  here  below; 
Therefore  to  heav'n  his  wishes  pointy 

Far  from  the  reach  of  woe. 

ANECDOTE.^ 

A  Person,  remarkable  For  riding  a  fine  horse 
in  a  nobleman's  land,  excited  his  lordship 
to  enquire  who  he  was;  when  being  informed 
he  was  a  miller,  and  rented  a  mill  of  his  lord- 
ship, desired  his  steward  to  raise  his  rent, 
urging,  if  he  could  afford  to  ride  such  a  horse, 
he  must  have  a  good  bargain  of  the  mill.  The 
miller,  however,  rode  as  usual ;  when  the  nbble- 
man  enquired  of  his  steward  if  he  had  obeyed  his 
orders;  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  told  him  to  double  his  rent,— Still^the  miller 
hunted.  When  somie  accidental  circumstance 
brought  the  parties  in  conversation,  his  lordship 
mentioned,  that  he  was  informed,  that  he  rented 
a  mill  of  him,  and  believed  that  his  steward  had 
raised  his  rent  twice  lately.  '*  Yes,  and  please 
your  lordship,  pretty  handsomely."  "Welly 
and  can  you  afford  to  pay  so  much?^'  *'  O  yes, 
my  Lord,  it  maizes  n^Htdds  to  me,  it  is  your 
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tenants  pay  for  it"  '*  Hovr  mV  ''Why, 
when  your  steward  first  raised  my  rent,  I  took 
a  little  more  toll  from  them,  and  when  he  dou- 
bled it,  I  did  the  same/'  "  O,  if  that's  the 
case,  answer'd  his  lordship,  pray  take  the  mill 
at  the  old  rent,*' 


••« 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DEAN  8IVIFT. 

MR.  Sheridan  relates  a  remarloable  incident, 
occasioned  by  Wood's  halfpence,  which 
he  says  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
sleger,  a  native  of  Germany,  then  a  resident 
merchant  of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  who 
was  present  when  it  happened.  The  day  after 
the  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  the 
aathor(Dean  Swift)  of  the  Drapier's  Fourth 
Letter,  there  was  a  full  levee  at  the  castle.-^ 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  going  round  th^e  cir- 
cle, when  Swift  abruptly  entered  the  diamber^ 
and  pushing  his  way  through  the  croud,  never 
stopped  till  he  got  within  the  circle;  where,  with 
xiQilirks  of  the  highest  indignation  in  his  count^- 
oioce,  he  «^fe»»ed  tb»  ^9Dd  Lieutenaat  with 

the 
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the  Voice  of  a  Stentor,  that  re-echoed  through 
the  room,  *'  So,  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  this  is  21 
glorious  exploit  that  you  performed  yesterday, 
in  issuing  a  proclamation  against  a  poor  i^hop- 
keeper,  whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  endea- 
vour to  save  his  country  from  ruin.  You  have 
given  a  noble  specimen  of  what  this  devoted  na- 
tion is  to  hope  for,  from  your  government.— 
I  suppose  you  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be 
erected  to  you,  for  this  service  done  to  Wood." 
He  then  went  on,  for  a  long  time,  inveighing  in 
the  bitterest  terms  against  the  patent,  and  dis- 
playing, in  the  strongest  colours  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  introducing  that  execrable  coin. 
The  whole  assembly  were  struck  mute  with 
wonder,  at  this  unprecedented  scene.  The  titled 
slaves,  and  vassals  of  power,  felt,  and  shrunk 
into  their  own  littleness,  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  of  virtue.  He  stood  super-eminent  among 
them,  like  his  own  Gulliver  amid  a  circle  of 
Lilliputians.  For  some  time  a  profound  silence 
ensued :  when  Lord  Cartaret,  who  had  listened 
with  great  composure  to  the  whole  speech,  made 
this  fine  reply,  in  a  line  of  Virgil's  : 

*  Res  dura,  &  regni  novitas  me  talia  co^unt 

*  Moliri.' 

'  Hard  fortune,  and  the  newness  of  my  reign^ 

*  compel  me  to  av^  n^easures/ 

K  The 
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The  whole  assembly  was  sti-uck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  quotation,  and  the  levee  broke  up 
in  good  humour,  some  extolling  the  magnani- 
mity of  Swift  to  the  skies,  and  all  delighted  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  answer. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON 

THE  PASSIONS. 

TWO  or  three  days  ago  I  dined  at  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  London,  and  in  the  evening 
walked  to  town  with  a  gentleman,  between  whom 
and  myself  a  strong  friendship  has  subsisted 
ever  since  we  went  to  school  together;  and,  I 
doubt  not  will  subsist  through  life,  as  we  are 
exactly  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.  The  even- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  agreeable  conversation 
related  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  passions, — 
When  1  sat  down  in  my  study,  what  had  passed 
between  my  friend  and  me,  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing reflections. 

The  various  passions  implanted  in  the  human 
mind,  were  given  for  the  greatest  and  most 
exalted  purposes,  by  the  gitlt  Creator,  whose 

sole 
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sole  aim  in  forming  man,  and  giving  him  these 
passions,  was  to  render  him  happy,  wise,  and 
good.  The  passions,  when  properly  used,  lead 
us  to  every  good  aijd  laud£^ble  action;  they. ex- 
cite us  to  excel  others  in  virtue,  and  make  us 
emulous  to  surpass  the  rest  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures: when  abused,  they  ruin  our  constitution, 
impair  our  health  and  intellects,  and  from  being 
the  most  noble  of  nature's  works,  degrade  and 
render  us  inferior  to  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what    was  in- 
tended for  our  use  and  advantage,  is  often  pre- 
vented and  abused,  even  by  the  best  and  most 
virtuous  men;  for  all  have  abused  them  in  some 
measure.     Since  this  is  the  case,   it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  govern  and  restrain  his  passions 
with   the  utmost  care  and  diligence,    to  keep 
them  under  as  tight  a  rein  as  possible,   which 
he  will  find  no  easy  task.     For  the  passions  may 
be  well  compared  to  a  wild  and  fiery  steed,  which^ 
if  not  restrained,  will  fly  to  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice,   and  plunge  the  horseman   into  destruc- 
tion; but  if  kept  under  by  a  skilful  rider,  will 
carry  him  to  the  wished  for  goal  in  safety. — 
Thus  the  passions,  when  unskilfully  guided,  lead 
a  man  into  the  paths  of  misery  and  ruin ;  but 
when  directed  by  reason  and  virtue,  carry  him 
safely  through  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  a  trou- 
K  2  blesome 
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Wesome  life,  and  bear  him  to  the  eternal  haven^ 
crowned  with  peace,  honour,  and  happiness. 

It  may  be  said,  since  it  is  so  difficult  a  task  to 
restrain  and  govern  our  passions,  it  would  be 
better  for  us,  if  they  had  never  been  planted  in 
our  breasts:  but  it  is  far  otherwise;  for  the 
passions  aire  the  greatest  blessings  of  life,  and 
though  they  act  so  dilFerent  upon  different  men, 
yet  without  them  our  lives  would  be  mere  blanks, 
as  we  should  never  be  impelled  to  perform  any 
good  or  virtuous  action.  We  have  instances  of 
very  opposite  passions  actuating  the  same  men 
by  turns;  but  if  we  could  govern  our  own  pas- 
sions, the  whole!  world,  and  every  tiling  in  it, 
would  move  calmly  and  uniformly  before  our 
eyes. 

The  best  way  to  govern  them  is,  by  following 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue,  calling  to  our 
aid  perseverance  and  fortitude.  Reason,  when 
Ve  apply  to  her,  will  point  out  the  way  to  the 
temple  of  virtue,  who  will  open  her  arms  wide 
to  receive  us;  when  we  once  begin  our  journey* 
fortitude  and  resolution  will  kindly  grant  their 
assistance,  if  we  solicit  it,  and  are  desirous  of 
accepting  it.  We  often  display  great  constancy 
in  order,  to  compass  trifling  pleasures,  and  in- 
signiCcant  pursuits;  why  can  we  not  then  exert 
the  same  resolution  to  attain  what  will  conduce 

to 
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to  our  comfort,  ease,  and  happiness  here;  and 
will  enable  us  to  quit  this  bustling  stagft  with 
heart-felt  satisfaction  ? 

I  can  assure  you  these  are  not  the  sentiment* 
of  an  enthusiast,  but  one  who  would  wish  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  fellow-creatures. 


ANECDOTES 

OP 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  con- 
demned a  common  soldier,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
ten  thousand  crowns  for  smuggling,  and  this 
sentence,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, having  been  laid  before  the  King,  his 
Majesty  wrote  in  the  margin — "  Before  I  con- 
firm this  sentence,  I  wish  to  know  how  it  will 
be  possible  to  tn^e  a  common  soldier  pay  ten 
thousand  crowns! !" 

Soon  after  another  soldier  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic persuasion,  was  accused  and  condemned 
for  robbing  an:  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  some 
of  its  costly  decoratibns.— The  pocwr  soldier  uni- 
formly maintained^  that  the  Virgin,  in  c(msi- 

deration 
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deratteh  of  his  poverty  and  devotion,  had  made 
him  St  present  of  the  articles  in  question;  and 
this  defence  was  delivered  into  the  King  with  hlfc 
sentence.  His  Majesty  immediately  summoned 
the 'principal  professors  of  that  religion,  and 
asked  them  if  the  allegations  of  the  poor  soldier 
was  possible.  They  returned  for  answer,  that 
it  was  certainly  very  uttusuaU  but  not  impossi- 
ble. On  this  Frederick  pronounced  that  as  the 
chiefs  of  his  religion  had  considered  his  plea  as 
possible,  he  should  reverse  his  sentence  of  con- 
demnation for  this  time;  but  he  cautioned  him 
against  accepting  presents  in  future  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  virgin,  in  that  clan- 
destine manner* 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

KING  WILLIAM. 

HONOUR  is  so  essential  to  a  man  of  quality, 
that  by  our  constitution,  no  stronger 
averment  is  required  of  him,  than  upon  bis 
honour.  But  who  would  trust  the  honour  of  a 
man,  who  has  basely  forfeited  the  reputation  of 

his 
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his  integrity,    and  confidence,   by  receiving  a 
bribe? 

King  William  having  insisted  on  Lord  H 
giving  him  his  honour  not  to  fight  a  man  who 
had  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  his  Lordship 
was  obliged  seemingly  to  comply;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  the  King's  presence,  he  fought 
the  man.  The  King  was,  at  first,  highly  in- 
censed at  his  breaking  his  word  with  him,  and 
asked  him,  "  How  he  came  to  do  so,  when  he 
had  just  given  him  his  honour?" 

"Sire,"  replied  my  Lord,  "you  was  in  the 
wrong  to  take  such  a  pledge,  for  at  the  time  I 
gave  it  you,  I  had  no  honour  to  give," 


^»mmmm 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN 

AND  A 

CERTAIN  NOBLE  LORD. 

WHEN  Doctor  Franklin  and  a  certain 
noble  Lord  were  playing  the  supposed 
political  game  of  chess,  which  made  so  much 
noise,  in  a  letter  from  Cato  to  Catiline,  and 
was  re-echoed  by  his  Lordship  within  the  walls 
of  St.    Stephen's  chapel,  hia  Lordship  moved 

king 
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Ung  guarded — "  Why  then,  said  the  Doctor,, 
check.'' — "  No,  said  his  Lordship,  you  must  first 
$kctrify  the  whole  Congress,  and  all  Washing- 
ton's army,  to  make  good  that  move/' 

wmmmmi 


REPARTEE  OF  JOHN  W S. 

UPON  the  death  of  this  Gentleman's  mother, 
a  particular  friend  of  his  congratulated 
him  upon  the  bequest  made  him  in  that  lady's 
will,  and  concluded,  that  '*  Johnny  might  now 
think  himself  quite  snug."  "  Not  at  all,  replied 
W — ,  for  since  I  endeavoured  to  hum  the  French 
taylor's  widow,  there  is  not  another  in  all  Eu- 
rope who  will  trust  me  with  a  suit  of  mourning 
to  laugh  in  my  sleeve." 


FALSE  PRIDE: 

OR 

The  history  of  HARRIOT  WHITTON. 


A   MORAL   TALE. 


M 


RS.  Whitton  having  been  aqcustomed  to 
live  in  4  genteel  style  during  her  husr 

band's 
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band's  life*  who  had  a  good  place  under  govern.- 
ment,  but  who  was  of  too  extravagant  a  turn  to 
lay  up  any  thing  for  his  family  out  of  the  emqlu- 
ments  arising  from  it,  found  herself  in  very 
strait  circumstances  at  his  death,  having  only 
the  interest  upon  a  few  thousands  in  the  funds 
for  her  own  and  her  daughter's  subsistence. 
Being  too  proud,  however,  to  lessen  her 
appearance  in  the  world,  she  made  number- 
less contemptible  shifts  at  home  in  order  to 
keep  up  her  consequences  abroad;  and  was  even 
ridiculous  enough  to  throw  out  pretty  strong 
hints  that  she  could  live  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, if  she  did  not  think  it  more  prudeftt  tp 
enorease  her  daughter's  fortune,  Harriot  Whit- 
ton  was  extremely  agreeable  in  her  person,  ,? 
without  being  a  perfect  beauty,  or  having  any  ^'^ 
thing  remarkable  enough  to  make  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it  necessary;  and  as  she  was  a  sen- 
sible girl,  had  been  genteely  educated,  and  had 
mixed  a  good  deal  in  the  polite  world,  her  man- 
ners were  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  first  circle 
in  the  kingdom.  Harrioti  however  having  been 
early  taught  by  her  mother  to  have  a  high  opini- 
on of  herself,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantage  which  she  had  received  from  nature 
and  from  art,  listened  but  too  attentively,  and 
adhered  but  (oo  closely  to  the  instjructions  almost 

L  daily 
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daily  repeated  to  her,  for  she  grew  up  so  conceiteil 
and  so  proud  that  her  behaviour  generally  re- 
pelled those  whom  her  pleasing  exterior  attract- 
ed.  If  proud  people  would  consider  a  little  how 
very  despicable  they  make  themselves  as  well 
as  disagreeable  by  the  haughtiness  of  their  beha* 
viour,  they  would,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  take 
pains  to  acquire  an  affable  carriage,  which  is  so 
universally  bewitching  in  the  fair  sex  in  parti- 
cular, who  fall  under  this  censure.  Iwould  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  carriage  of  the  highest 
lady  in  the  nation^  who  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a$ 
much  distinguished  for  her  affability  as  for  her 
rank. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  whether  the  mother 
or  the  daughter  had  the  greater  share  of  pride; 
but  of  the  two  the  former  made  herself  rather  a 
more  ridiculous  character  by  the  airs  of  impor- 
tance which  she  assumed,  because  though  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  by  birth  as  well 
as  by  his  employment,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  shopkeeper  not  far  from  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  discovered  on  almost  eveiy  occasion  the  vul- 
garisms which  she  had  contracted  at  a  cheap 
and  pleibian  boarding  school:  vulgarisms  by 
-which  she  never  would  have  recommended  her- 
self to  Mr.  Whitton;  but  the  truth  is,  he  was 
very  young  when  he  made  his  addresses  to  her, 

having 
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having  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  a  lord  mayor'^ 
ball.  He  had  only  a  small  place  in  the  office  in 
which  he  afterwards  rose  by  seniority,  to  a  lucra- 
tive post,  when  he  asked  her  father's  consent  to 
marry  her;  but  as  Mr.  Minikin  had  vanity 
enough  to  be  flattered  with  the  addresses  of  a 
gentleman  to  his  Kitty,  he  gave  his  consent  very 
readily,  and  with  it,  a  pretty  fortune — Mrs. 
Whitton,  when  she  was  removed  from  Cornhill 
to  Whitehall,  soon  became  a  different  creature, 
3hook  off  all  her  city  acquaintance,  and  could 
hardly  bring  herself  to  visit  even  her  father  while 
he  lived.  Such  a  sort  of  woman  was  Mrs.  Whit- 
ton; and  Harriot  though  in  a  more  elegant  style 
was  not  less  deserving  of  laughter  and  the  scori^ 
which  her  behaviour  excited. 
.  Mrs,  Whitton  and  Harriot  being  one  night  ir\ 
the  front  boxes,  (they  would  not  have  appeared 
cither  in  the  pit  or  the  gallery  upon  any  account, ) 
an  agreeable  young  gentleman,  but  in  a  plain 
dress  took  his  seat  behind  them. 

Harriot,  though  she  thought  him  a  pleasing 
figure,  and  genteel  in  his  carriage,  was  not 
struck  at  the  sight  of  him,  because  his  compa- 
nion, by  the  richness  of  his  cloaths,  outshone 
him*  However,  as  the  plain  dressed  gentleman 
seemed  extremely  attentive  to  ber,  and  the 
other  was  quite  otherwise,  ^she  was  naturally 
L  2  induced 
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induced  to  direct  her  eyes  tohim«  whenever  rfic 
turned  about,  and  she  contrived  frequently  to 
throw  them  upon  a  level  with  bis. 

When  the  play  was  over,  Mrs.  Whitton  sat 
till  few  people  remained  in  the  house,  and  no- 
body in  the  box  she  was  in  but  her  daughter  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  much  struck 
with  her.  After  having  looked  frequently  to- 
wards the  door,  as  if  she  waited  for  her  servant; 
but  really  from  being  ashamed  to  leave  her  seat 
without  the  appearance  of  an  attendtot,  the  gen- 
tleman very  politely  asked  her  if  she  would  per- 
mit him  to  wait  on  her  to  her  carriage. — This 
question  embarrassed  her  a  little;  however,  she 
soon  recovered  herself,  and  told  him  that  she 
and  her  daughter  came  in  chairs. 

"  I  will  then.  Madam,  if  you  please,  as  your 
servant  has  disappointed  you,  supply  his  place." 

Mrs.  Whitton  was  too  proud  to  undeceive  him 
about  the  servant;  but  however,  he  insisted  upon 
walking  home  with  them,  to  their  great  morti- 
fication, as  their  lodgings  were  rather  shabby. 
When  they  were  set  down,  he  was  in  hopes  of 
introducing  himself  into  the  house,  but  as  Mrs, 
Whitton  only  wished  him  a  good  night,  with  a 
ceremonious  civility,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  in  the  politest 
manner. 

When 
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Wheft  Mrs.  Whitton  and  Harriot  were  by 
themselves,  they  naturally  talked  of  the  beha- 
viour of  the  gentlieman  who  had  accompanied 
their  chairs. — "  If  he  is  really  as  much  strucfc 
with  you,  Harriot,"  said  Mrs.  Whitton,  "  als  I 
think  he  is,  he  will  certainly  contrive  to  make 
us  a  visit  soon ;  and  if  he  should  prove  to  be  a 
man  of  character  and  fortune,  for  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  b^  ha^  very  mucli 
the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  he  will  be  worttryr 
of  your  attention."  » 

"  If  he  is  a  man  of  fortune.  Madam,"  replied 
Harriot,  "  he  certainly  will  merit  my  attention, 
for  I  am  quite  sick  of  living  in  this  puddling 
way;  one  may  ai^well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
make  no  figure  in  it." 

The  sentiments  of  half  the  fair  sex  are,  per- 
haps, contained  in  that  speech. 

"  Well,  my  dear — I  wish  you  success,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  to  live  in  another  style  myself/* 

In  such  kind  of  chat  they  passed  the  time  till 
they  retired  to  rest. 

The  gentleman  who  was  so  charmed  with 
Miss  Whitton,  was  a  Mr.  Bromley,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  grocer  in  the  Borough,  andinpart'* 
nership  with  his  father.  As  he  Was  walking 
home  he  felt  somebody  dap  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  turning  rouhd;  saw  *^aM!  intimate  <acH 
'  quaintance 
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i|oaintance  of  his,  who  had  beeq  also  at  the  play« 
taA  at  the  same  house. 

i  ."  So,  Bromley,"  said  he,  "  you  are  thinking 
ctf!  Harriot  Whitton,  I  suppose/' 

•  *'  Who  is  she?"  replied  Bromley. 
'  •*  The^girl  who  attracted  your  attention  so 
much  this  evening  in  one  of  the  front  boxes  at 
Covent-Garden*  She  is  a  fine  creature,  faith, 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  marry  without  stand* 
ing  upon  a  fortune,  for  I  know  you  are  too  sober 
a  fellow  to  keep  a  girl,  you  may  have  a  charm- 
ing companion,  morning,  noon,  and  nigbt,  when- 
ever you  please;  .for  Harriot  seems  to  be  as 
much  taken  with  you  as  you  are  with  her;  and 
will  be  very  ready  to  make  rather  more  Jlasb 
than  she  can  at  present  afford  to  do." 

Bromley,  after  having  received  some  farther 
information  concerning  Mrs.  Whitton  and  her 
daughter,  determined  to  wait  on  them  the  next 
day. — He.did  so,  and  v^as  immediately  admitted. 
After  he  had  paid  a  few  visits,  having  no  rea- 
son to  expect  a  refusal  from  the  young  lady,  or 
to  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  old  one, 
he  made  his  proposals,  which  were  accepted. — 
He  then  lefttiiem  in  order  to  give  instructions 
to  .his  hyvy^\    .  ; 

:  Solon  aft^r>  h^s,  -departure^  a  very  high-Ured 
girl,  .wit}}:  wlwpir  Hapriot  was^  intimately  ac- 
';  .  ;,   .     :•>  quainted. 
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quainted,  one  of  her  dear  friends, 'hvK'^'ho  had 
as  small  pretensions  to  high  airs  as  herself, 
called  upon  her,  and  with  a  malicious  satisfato^ 
tion  wished  her  joy  oh  having  made  sd  capital  a 
conquest.  ^  ."■■   •    r.  i .  f      ...i 

Harriot's  eyies  glistened  with  plea^Qre*  imt 
she  chose  affectedly  to  conceal  her  joy;  by  say^ 
iihg  ''  Shu!  my  deaf!"  '    «  '  * 

''  Nay,  my  dear,''  added  her  frpend;  "  Mn 
Bromley  is  actually  reckoned  the  pretticfet  fellow 
in  the  Borough."  .'        •!  w 

''  In  the  Borough V'^  said  Harriot,  starini^ 
full  of  astonishment.  -    : 

"  Ay,  child;  and  when  his  father  dies  he  WiH; 
perhaps,  be  the  richeist  grocer*  in  Lohdonk-i— 
But  I  can't  stay  any  longer  now-f— I  have  fifty 
places  to  call  at,  and  so  bonjourJ*      -  .  ' 

Mrs.  Whitton  and  Harriot  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments after  Miss  Fletcher  had  quittied  the  room^ 
looking  at  each  other  without  speakings  woird^ 
At  last  the  former  exclaimed,  *'  a  grocer!"  with 
a  contemptuous  tone,  to  which  the  latter  echoed, 
"  a  grocer!"  with  a  voice  equally  expressive  of 
the  haughtiness  of  her  heart. — "  However,  ma- 
dam," said  Harriot,  "  disappointed  as  I  own,€ 
am,  by  this  intelligence,  it  giv^  me  at  thefsame 
time  no  small  satisfaction,  for  I  would,  rather 
die  than  be  the  wife  of  a  tradestnan/'' :: 
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*'  I  commend  you  child,"  s?iid  Mrs.  Whitton; 
•'  I  should  be  e^^tremely  sorry  to  see  you  in  so 
vulgar  a  Jight."  Never  were  two  people  more 
surprise ;  for  tlj^y  had  concluded^  from  his  gene- 
rous behaviour,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  did  not  eare  to  affront  him  by  a  close 
>enquu^  into  his  situatiop  in  life. 

When  Mr.  Bromley  caine  the  next  day  he 
was  adniittftd,  iW^ed;  but  the  reception  that  he 
mit  with  was  very  Unexpected. 

Mrs.  Whitton,  only,  made  her  appearance;. 
Harriot  was  so.tnUch  mortified  at  her  disappoint* 
ment,  that  she  would  not.  come  down  to  him. 
/^WcU,  madam,  said  Bromley,  with  lively  ac- 
cents, I  hbve  pint  things  in  a  train>  and  I  hope 
Miss  Whitton  will  hurry  ,jnatters  on  as  much  od 
her  side,  as  I  shall  on  mine.*' 
'  "  She  is  in  no  hurry,  "Sir,  Xq  be  the  Ayife  of  a 
traicsmtoi,"*  answered  she,  swelling  with  false 
^ride,  ^V I  must  therefore  d^$ire  you  not  to  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  com'wg  here  again." 
■  With  these  words  she  .  flcnmced  out.  of  the 
Voom  with  an  inflamed  countenance,  leaving  Mr. 
Bromley  tofi^d  his  way  out  Of  the  house  by  him- 
iseif :  arid  he  quitted  it  full  pf  >indignati(»i  at  tfce 
treatment  which  lie  had  received,  but  Jong  before 
he  reached  the  Borpughr  he  considered  his  dis- 
mission as  9n  eveAt  rather  tftr^e  reipet»bered 
iwith  pleasure  than  with  pain. 
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Willing,  however,  after  having  calmly  reflect- 
ed upon  his  dismission,  to  know  whether  Harriot 
•was  so  ridiculously  proud  as  to  reject  him  merely 
on  account  of  his  being  concerned  in  trade,  or 
whether  Mrs.  Whitton  had  not  answered  too 
precipitately  for  her  daughter,  because  she  wa9 
herself  offended,  he  dispatched  his  servant  with 
a  note  to  Miss  Whitton,  in  order  to  have  the 
Unexpected  procedure  of  the  foregoing  day 
thoroughly  cleared  up. 

The  answer  to  this  note  was  short  but  deci- 
sive. 

''  Sir, 

"  My  mother  told  you  the  truth  when  she  said 
t  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  married  to  a  tradesman.'' 

*'  Harriot  Whitton.'* 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

IN  a  conversation  between  Gourville  and 
Charles  the  Second,  Gourville  observed,  *' that 
a  King  of  England,  who  was  content  to  be  the 
man  of  his  people,  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 

M  world; 
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world;  but  that  if  he  endeavoured  to  be  more, 
he  was  nothing/' — *'  Then  I  (returned  Charles) 
will  be  the  man  of  the  people.**  A  King  of 
England  who  is  beloved,  may  indeed  justly  pre- 
tend to  such  a  qualification ;  but  it  is  surely  the 
highest  degree  of  presumption  in  any  private 
individual,  either  to  assume  it  himself,  or  sufier 
it  to  be  applied  to  him  by  another. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

THE  LATE  LORD  HEATHFIELD. 

THE  late  Lord  Heathfield  paid  so  great  a 
regard  to  military  discipline,  as  even  to 
enforce  its  observance  in  the  person  of  his  foot- 
man, who  was  always  noticed  by  the  spectators 
to  be  remarkably  uniform  in  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing out  his  arm,  while  assisting  the  veteran  from 
his  carriage,  the  footstep  of  which  hung  three 
down.  The  man  usually  called  out,  in  a  military 
tone— {?«^ — twa — three*— tbe  ground. 


A  SIN- 
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A  SINGULAR  INSTANCE 

OF 

GENEROSITY  in  a  BROTHER. 

MR.  Bailly,  late  wine-merphant  to  the  Queea, 
of  France,  who  was  long  celebrated  for 
his  ceconomy  ahd  industry,  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  capital  fortune,  is  lately  dead.-— 
Being  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  declared  that  he  was 
not  married  to  the  lady  who  lived  \yith  him,  and 
whom  the  world  always  thought  to  have  been 
his  wife :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  two  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her  were  not  his  heirs,  and  hia 
wealth  returned  into  his  family;  but  he  left  by 
his  will  to  the  lady  an  annuity  of  twenty  thou-  and 
livres,  and  to  each  of  his  children  twelve  thou- 
sand; particularly  entreating  the  Chevalier  Bail- 
ly, his  brother,  who  is  a  Knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Lewis,  not  to  oppose  this  part  of  his  testa- 
ment. 

The  Chevalier  was  shocked  at  this  disposal  of 
the  fortune,  and  felt  the  strongest  sensations  of 
the  future  shame  that  must  be  fixed  on  his  bro- 
ther's memory,  if  he  left  without  the  name  and 
fortune  those  whom  the  world  esteemed  as  his 
brother's  wife  and  children,  and  whom  he  always 
jH        M  2  loved 
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loved  with  the  affection  of  a  brother  and  an  uncle. 
He  remonstrated  to  his  brother  oh  tlie  injustice 
of  depriving  them  of  his  wealth,  and  assured  hini 
that  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  robber,  if 
he,  by  the  laws  of  succession,  took  any  part  of 
the  property  from  them.  He  intreated  him  to 
alter  his  resolutibri;  told  hitn  there  was  sufficient 
time  betwixt  that  and  death  to  repair  his  fault, 
by  immediately  marrying  her,  which'  the  Cheva- 
lier very  solemnly  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  do;  but  Mr.  Bailly  \»^6uld  not  listfeii  to  theSe 
remonstrances. 

The  Chevalier  would  hot  give  tip  this'  pdint : 
he  continually  urgfed  his  brother  to  ah  act  of 
honour  and  justice.  Mrs..  Bailly,  hts  mother, 
who  could  not  leave  her  house,  wrote  to  hini 
the  most  pressing  letters,  begging  of  hini,  in  the 
most  supplicating  manner,  not  to  give  so  great 
a  stab  to  her  delicacy,  as  to  let  a  woman  and  her 
children  live  in  dishonour,  who  hitherto  had  been 
always  respected  and  esteemed,  and  pressed  him 
to  consider  that  the  children  were  his. 

Mrs.  Bailly,  the  supposed  wife,  was  desiffedby 
her  friends  to  unite  with  their's  her  personal 
entreaties.  "  Me!"  replied  this  lady,  ''  I  should 
be  sorry  so  to  do,  as  it  would  give  him  more  trou- 
ble; he  has  enough  now  on  his  mind;  he  is 
already  but  too  ill,  and  this  would  make  hini 

^  more 
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more  so."  Mr.  Bailly  at  last  gave  way  to  tlie 
prayers  of  his  brother ;  the  time  required  dis- 
patch. The  Chevalier  repaired  to  the  ArcH* 
bishop,  who,  on  hearing  the  story,  said,  *'  Mr. 
Bailly  has  lived  in  a  state  of  concubinage.  It  is 
only  his  illness  that  induces  him  to  repent  of 
this  crime,  and  he  must  expect  the  event.!*— i 
•'  But  (said  the  Chevalier)  the  illness  hastily 
increases;  toniorrow  miy  brotheir  will  be  dead, 
and  then  cannot  make  any  atonement."  The 
Archbishop  was  inflexible,  though  Mr.  Bailly 
had  consented. 

Death  being  near  at  hand,  the  Chevalier  went 
dnd  again  importuned  the  Archbishop,  whob^ 
his  solicitations,  joined  to  the  importunities  df 
the  Chevalier's  friends,  granted  a  dispensation 
for  the  marriage,  and  a  permission  for  the  Che- 
valier to  divest  himself  of  the  imntrense  wealth 
left  him  by  his  brother.  The  marriage  was 
immediately  performed,  and  Mr.  Bailly  died  the 
same  day.  The  other  relations  and  legatees, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  praise-worthy  action  of 
the  Chevalier,  attacked  the  marriage  by  a  siiit 
at  law,  pretending  it  was  not  legal,  and  declaring 
themselves  Mr.  Bailly's  inheritors. 

These  further  embarrassments  for  the  Che- 
valier gave  him  more  occasion  for  the  display 
of  the  magn||gmity  of  his  soiri.    He  solicited 
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the  judges;  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expence, 
and  discovered  as  much  warmth  and  zeal  to  de- 
prive  himself  of  riches,  as  his  opponents  took 
to  possess  themselves  of  it.  Mr.  Bailly's  mother 
also^  with  equal  zeal,  seconded  the  defence  of  her 
Eon  the  Chevalier.  These  proceedings  had  the 
desired  effect;  a  verdict  was  obtained  in  favour 
of  Mrs.  Bailly,  the  widow,  and  the  demands  of 
the  pretended  cldmants  set  aside. 

The  Chevalier,  replete  with  a  joy  that  sublime 
virtue  only  can  inspire,  was  the  bearer  of  this 
determination  to  his  sister:  he  informed  her 
that  her  marriage  was  declared  valid,  and  that 
the  was  mistress  of  three  millions  two  hundre^ 
thousand  livres — ^^(one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pound§  English.) 
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ROYAL  ANECDOTE. 

THE  real  merit  of  the  rulers  of  nations  is. 
best  estimated  by  their  benevolent  actions^ 
*'  It  is  not,"  says  the  philosopher  Rousseai^ 
speaking  of  his  present  Majesty^  *'  the  great 
monarch  whom  I  reverence,  but  the  good  hus- 
band>  the  good  father,  the  virtuous,  the  benevo- 
lent man,"    How  well  his  Majestydeserves  this 
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culogium  (an  eulogiura  more  to  be  prized  as  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  cynic, ) 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  depended  on.  A  Gentlewoman 
of  the  naihe  of  Delany,  said  to  have  been  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Swift,  lived  for 
several  years  with  the  Dutehess  of  Portland  as 
a  companion.  On  the  decease  of  her  Grace, 
Mrs,  Delany  was  at  the  age  of  eighty -four,  left' 
almost  entirely  destitute,  the  only  legacy  be- 
queathed her  being  a  few  curiosities.  The 
Princesses  having  frequently  seen  Mrs.  Delany 
in  their  visits  to  the  Dutchess,  and  knowing  her 
fircum stances,  took  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing her  case  before  the  Queen,  who,  with  that 
goodness  of  heart  for  which  she  has  always  been 
distinguished,  immediately  laid  the  matter  before 
the  King,  when  his  Majesty  readily  consented  to 
give  her  a  small  house  in  Windsor  Park;  and 
on  its  being  represented  by  lady  Harcourt,  that 
something  more  was  requisite  to  enable  the  old 
Gentlewoman  to  pass  the  evening  of  her  days  in 
comfort,  not  only  furnished  the  house  with  eve- 
ry necessary  article,  but  after  taking  the  trouble 
to  inspect  the  premises,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting,  settled  upon  her  a  handsome  pensioa 
for  life, 
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WRITTEN  AT  AN  INN. 

I. 

FROM  much  Iov*d  friends,  whene'er  I  part, 
A  pensive  sadness  fills  my  heart; 
Past  scenes  my  fancy  wander$i  o*er. 
And  sighs  to  think  they  are  no  more. 

11. 

Along  the  road  I  musing  go. 
O'er  many  a  deep  and  miry  slough; 
The  shrouded  moon  withdraws  her  lights 
And  leaves  me  to  the  gloomy  night. 

III. 
An  Inn  receives  me,  where  unknown^ 
I  solitary  sit  me  down; 
Many  I  hear,  and  some  I  see, 
I  nought  to  them,  they  nought  to  me. 

IV 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
A  pilgrim's  wand'ring  life  I  lead. 
And  still  at  every  step  declare, 
I've  no  abiding  city  here. 

V. 
For  very  far  from  hence  I  dwell. 
And  therefore  bid  the  world  farewell; 
Finding  of  all  the  joys  it  gives, 
A  sad  remembrance  only  lives. 

VI. 
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VI. 

^ough  stumb'ling-stones  my  stepi^  o'erthrow^ 
Arid  lay  a  wand'ring  sinner  low; 
Yet  still  my  course  to  heaven  I  steer, 
Tho*  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear. 

VII. 
The  world  is  like  an  Inn;  for  there 
Men  call,  and  storm,  and  drink,  and  swear; 
While  undisturbed  a  Christian  waits. 
And  reads,  and  writes,  and  meditates. 

VIII, 
Tho*  in  the  dark  oft-times  I  stray. 
The  Lord  shall  light  me  on  the  way; 
And  to  the  city  of  the  sun. 
Conduct  me,  when  my  journey's  done. 

IX. 

There  by  these  eyes  shall  he  be  seen. 
Who  sojourn'd  for  me  in  an  Inn; 
On  Sion's  hill  I  those  shall  hail. 
From  whom  I  parted  in  the  vale. 

X. 

Why  am  I  heavy  then  and  sad. 

When  thoughts  like  these  should  make  me  glad; 

Muse  then  no  more  on  things  below. 

Arise  my  soul,  and  let  us  go. 

1^  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE, 

A  party  of  friends  in  South  Wales  went  to  a 
boarding-school  to  see  their  children,  ac- 
companied by  a  lady,  who>  when  they  arrived  at 
the  school,  proposed  by  way  of  reward  to  each 
of  the  boys,  that  should  write  the  best  piece  of 
poetry  during  their  stay,  that  he  should  have  a 
piece  of  money  or  coin  called  an  Angel,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  whose  inclinations  led 
them,  had  liberty  to  begin,  and  to  write  as  fency 
directed.  When  the  hour  came  for  recreation, 
those  that  did  not  chuse  to  try  their  skill  that 
way,  went  out  to  play  as  usual ;  among  the  rest 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  school  went  with  his 
companions  to  marbles;  but  after  they  had  been 
out  sometime,  he  of  a  sudden  left  his  playmates, 
and  going  into  the  school-room,  desired  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  to  lend  him  a  pen,  who  did, 
but  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it? 
when  he  replied,  why  to  write  to  be  sure,  and 
taking  a  slip  of  paper,  wrote  a  few  words,  put 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  and  went  to  his  play  again ; 
a  little  while,  previous  to  the  parties  leaving  the 
school,  the  boys  who  had  wrote  were  called  upon 
to  produce  their  pieces,  beginning  with  the  eld- 
est, when  those  who  had  any  claim  to  merit 
were  put  by  themselves,  till  such  time  the  whole 
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should  be  read  over;  but  when  they  came  to  see 
ivhat  the  youngest  had  written,  the  coin  was 
instantly  decreed  to  be  his  property;  for  he  had 
said> 

If  Angels  do  in  Heaven  dwell. 
Your  pocket's  Heaven  mine  is  Hell. 


T 


ON  GENTLENESS. 

RUE  gentiencss,  the  most  amiable  of  hu- 
JL  man  qualities,  ought  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  passive  tameness  of  spirit,  and 
also  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the  man- 
ners of  others.  TMt  passive  tameness  which 
submits,  without  strugglp,  to  every  encroach- 
ment of  the  violent  and  assuming,  forms  no 
part  of  moral  duty;  hut  is,  on  the  contrary, 
destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order :  and 
that  unlimited  compliance,  which,  on  every 
occasion,  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  others,  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it 
is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many  vices. 
It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and  dignity 
of  morals,  without  opposing  the  world  on  vari 
pus  occasions,  even  though  we  should  stand 
N  2  alone 
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alone.  That  gentleness  that  belongs  to  virtue 
and  which  alone  deserves  the  name,  is  therefore 
equally  distinct  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards, 
and  the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.  It  re- 
nounces no  just  right  from  fear,  it  gives  up  no 
important  truth  from  flattery  :  it  is,  indeed,  not 
only  connected  with  a  firm  mind,  but  necessarily 
requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in 
order  to  give  it  any  real  value.  Gentleness 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined 
regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and 
severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and 
oppression.  It  is  properly  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to 
give  pain  to  any  of  our  fellow-men.  Compas- 
sion prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants;  forbear- 
ance prevents  us  from  retaliating  their  injuries; 
meekness  restrains  oiir  angry  passions,  candour 
our  severe  judgments;  and  gentlenes  corrects, 
by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions,  what- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manners,  and  studies  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  life.  Its  office,  there- 
fore, is  extensive;  it  is  not,  like  some  other 
virtues,  called  forth  only  on  peculiar  emergen- 
cies, but  is  continually  in  action,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour.    This 
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amiable  virtue,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  artificial  courtesy,  that  studied  sirioath- 
ness  of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school 
of  the  world.  Such  accomplishments  the  most 
frivolous  and  empty  may  possess.  Too  often 
they  are  employed  by  the  artful  as  a  snare ;  too 
often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a 
cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  observing  the 
homage  which,  even  in  such  instances,  the  world 
is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In  order  to 
render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat  that  may  at  least  carry  its 
appearance.  Virtue  is  the  universal  charm; 
even  its  shadow  is  courted,  where  the  substance 
is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been 
reduced  into  an  art,  and,  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  the  first  study  of  all  who  would  either  gain 
the  esteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to 
learn  the  speech,  and  to  adopt  the  manniers  of 
candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gentleness,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in 
the  heart:  and  let  me  add,  nothing  except  what 
flows  from  the  heart,  can  render  even  external 
manners  truly  pleasing;  for  no  assumed  beha- 
viour can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  character. 
In  that  unaflfected  civility  which  springs  from  a 
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powerful  tJian  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  the 
most  finished  courtier.  .True    gentleness  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  him  who 
made  tis,  and  to  tbc  common  nature  of  which  we 
all  share,     it  arises  from  reflection  on  our  feel- 
ings and  wants^  and  from  just  views  afthe  con- 
dition, and  the  duty  of  man.     It  is  native  feeling, 
heightened  and  improved  by  principle.     It  is  the 
heart  which  easily  relents,  whidi  feels  for  every 
thing  that  is  human,  and  is  backward  and  slow 
to  inflict  the  least  wound.     It  is  affable  in  its 
address,  and  mild  in  its  demeaftour;  ever  ready 
to  oWige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others; 
breathing  habitual   kindness   towards  friends^ 
courtesy  to  strangers,  long^iifiering  to  enemies;. 
It  exercises  authority  with  moderation,  a^ininis- 
ters  reproof  with  tenderness,  confers  (JivQurs 
with  ease  and  m^odesty.     It  is  unassuming  in 
opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeaL     It  contonds  not 
eagerly  about  trifles ;  slow  to  contradiction,  aod 
still  slower  to  blame,  but  prompt  to  allay  dissen- 
tion,  and  to  restore  peace.     It  neither  intermed- 
dles unnecessarily  with  the  affairs,  nor  pries 
inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.     It  de- 
lights, above  all  things,  to  alleviate  distress ;  and, 
if  it  cannot  dry  up  tthe  falling  tear,  to  sooth,  at 
least  the  grieving  heart. 

Gentle- 
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Gcntkness  is,  in  trntK  the  great  avenue  ta 
mutual  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  principle  ingre- 
dient in  general  happiiiess.  Amid  the  strife  of 
contending  parties,  and  interfering  interests,  it 
tempers  the  violence  of  competition^  and  keeps 
alive  the  seeds  of  harmony :  it  softens  animo- 
sities^ renews  endearment s>  and  renders  the 
countenance  of  man  a  refreshment  to  main. 

Banish  gentleness  from  the  earth;  suppose 
the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harsh  and 
contentious  spirits,  and  what  sort  6f  society 
would  remain  ?  the  solitude  of  the  desart  were 
preferable  to  it.  The  conflict  of  jarring  ele- 
ments in  chaos;  the  cave,  where  the  isiubterra- 
neous  winds  contend  and  roar;  the  den,  where 
serpents  hiss,  and  beast  of  the  forest  howl,  wouM 
be  the  only  proper  representations  of  such  assem- 
blies of  men. 

Besides  it«  social  effects,  the  influence  of  this 
virtue  on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  certain  and 
powerful.  That  inward  tranquillity  which  it 
promotes,  is  the  first  requisite  to  every  pleasur- 
able feeling :  it  is  the  calm  and  clear  atmosphere, 
the  serenity  and  sunshine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we  arc 
always  least  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  frofti  with- 
out :  every  person,  and  every  occurrence,  li  be- 
held in  the  most  favourable  light.     But  let  some 
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clouds  of  disgust  and  ill  humour  gather  on  fhe 
mind>  and  immediately  the  scene  changes;  na- 
ture seems  transformed,  and  the  appearance  of 
all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream^ 
which  reflects  every  object  in  its  just  proportion, 
and  in  its  fairest  colours.  The  violent  spirit^ 
like  troubled  waters,  renders  back  the  images  of 
things  distorted  and  broken,  and  communicates 
to  them  all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises 
solely  from  it  own  agitation. 

Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the  man  of  miU 
and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human  nature 
feels ;  and  will  defend  and  resent,  as  his  duty 
allows  him.  But  to  those  slight  provocations, 
and  frivolous  offences,  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet,  he  is  happily  superior. 
Hence  his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenour 
than  those  of'others-— e>Cempted  from  the  num- 
berless discomposures  which  agitate  vulgar 
minds;  inspired  with  higher  sentiments;  taught 
to  regard,  with  an  indulgent,  eye,  the  frailties  of 
men, — ^the  omissions  of  the  careless,  the  follies 
of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levities  of  the  fickle^ 
he  retreats  into  the  calmness  of  his  spirit,  as 
into  an  undisturbed  sanctuary,  and  quietly  allows 
the  usual  current  of  life  to  hold  its  course. 

ANEC- 
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Anecdote  op  BROUWERi 

(a   contemporary    of    REUBENS.) 

BROUWER,  going  to  Antwerp,  was  taken 
up  as  a  spy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  same 
place  where  the  Duke  d*Arenberg  was  confined; 
That  nobleman  had  an  intiniate  friendship  with 
Reubens,  who  often  went  to  Visit  him  in  his 
confinement;  The  Duke. having  observed  the 
genius  of  Brouwer,  (by  some  slight  sketches 
which  he  drew  with  black  lead)  without  knowing 
who  he  was,  desired  Reubens  to  bring  with  him, 
at  his  own  request,  a  pallet  and  pencils,  for  a 
painter  who  was  in  custody  with  him* 

The  materials  requisite  for  painting  were 
given  to  Brouwer,  who  took  for  his  subject  d 
groupe  of  soldiers,  who  were  playing  at  cards  in 
a  corner  of  the  prison.  When  the  picture  was 
finished,  and  shewn  to  Reubens,  he  cried  out,  it 
was  painted  by  Brouwer,  whose  works  he  had 
often  seen,  and  as  often  admired.  The  Duke 
delighted  with  the  discovery,  set  a  proper  Value 
on  the  performance;  and  though  Reubens  offered 
six  hundred  guilders  for  it,  the  Duke  would  by 
no  means  part  with  it,  but  presented  the  painter 
tjfith  a  much  larger  sum;  .\. 
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Reubens  immediately  exerted  all  his  interest 
to  obtain  the  enlargement  of  Brouwer,  and  pro- 
cured it  by  becdming  his  surety.  He  took  him 
into  his  ownhou5e>  cloathedandmaiiitaupi^him, 
and  took  pains  to  make  the  world  more  acquaint- 
ed with  his  merit.  Bat  the  levity  of  Broawer's 
temper  would  not  siiier  him. to  continae  long 
with  his  benefactor;  nor  would  he  ccnnsiddr  lite 
situation  in  any  other  light  than  -as  a  «tate  of 
confinement.  He,  therefore,  quitted  Heubens^ 
and  died  not  long  afterwards^  destroyed4by  a^Bs* 
solute  course  of  life. 


INSTANCE  OF  COURAGE. 

PORSENNA,  the  most  potent  King  then  in 
Italy,  havingunder  taken  to  restore  the  Tar- 
qulns  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  from  which  they 
had  been  banished  for  their  cruelty  and  oppresr 
sion,  sent  proposals  to  the  Senate  for  that  pur*^ 
pose;  but  finding  they  were  rejected  with  scorn, ' 
he  advanced  towards  Rome  in  a  confident  per-' 
suasion  that  he  should  easily  reduce  it. 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge,  and  saw  the 
Romans  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
river,  he  was  surprized  at  their  resolution,  and 
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ndt-doiibtirigbutfhc  shotiltt^oV61'J>6Wertli'fe^^^ 
nufribers^  -  preparad^toii  jht, 

•  The*twd^:an»reB^beiBg>'enga^S?  foiigbt\v}th 
g^eat  bravery,  and^lonj^' corileo^ed^or  victdry^ 
Aftera^eat^laughteron  both  si<fcW,the  Romans  ^ 
begaii  ^  to^  gis^e  way;  aiM '  wtgrfe  '  quickly^''  put   to  * 
flight'    AlH^fle* into:  the  cHy  olr^r  the?  bHiTg^;' 
wjhkh  at '  the  strafe  time  wAaW  hwe  aflfbl-d^d'a ' 
passage:  to'lhereneiny,  if  .Rtthife  hftd  not  fotfiid/" 
ir^rthe  Tidirok  ctmntgec^oiiiffc  of  hfer  citizehk,  a^ 
bylwtirk  aa^strdngar  thef  highest  w^lls:     Publiiiii-  • 
Hoi^tius^waii'theniwfi  surnaihed  Codes,  because 
he^had-bist bne'eyfe;  harriYig  lost  the*oth6r  in  a"* 
battles      IH   w)|i«  tHe^sti^ong^^t'  arid  modt  uri- 
dartnffed  of^  aHthft  •  Rdmatftt     He  used  every  ^ 
method  to  stop*  the  flyinglal^nfy;  but'perceiving' 
that  iieither  •  etttteatles  nor  exhortations  could  - 
oferconne  their   fear,    h^    resolti^d,    however 
ba^fy^'su^orted^he*  might  be,  tc^ki^rtd  the  en- 
trairce^^of  the^bi^j^/till  it  *wds  demolished  be- 
hitad;  •   On'  th^  stPccess*  of  ^tMs  depended  the  pre!- 
sei^ati^n  of^tbe  city;    Ohly  two 'Romans  fol- 
lowcd'hh  exabkpte;'  and^pattook  of  his  danger; 
nay,  when  he  saw  but  a  few  planks  of  the  bridge 
remaining,    he  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  tp 
save    themselves.       Standing  alone  aganst   a 
whole  army,  but  preserving  his  intrepidity,  he 
evert  dared  to  insult  his  numerous  enemies;  and 
Q  %  cast 
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i^st  terrible  looks  upon  the  principal  Hetruriant^ 
one  while  challenging  them  to  a  single  combat^ 
and  then  bitterly  reproached  them  all.  "  Vile 
slaves  that  you  are/'  said  \ie,  '•  not  satisfied  with 
being  unmindful  of  your  own,  ye  are  come  to 
deprive  others  pf  their  liberty  who  have  had  the 
cpurj^gQ  to  assume  itf*  Covered  with  his  buck*: 
ler,  he  sustained  a  shower  of  darts;  and  at  lastp' 
when  they  were  all  preparing  to  rush  upon,  him, 
the  bndge  wa$  entire^ly  demolished,  and  Gocles, 
throwing  himself  with  his  arms  into  the  Tybeiv 
safely  swam  over;  haying  performed  an  acticni  - 
s^ys  Liyy,  th^t  will  command  the  admiration, 
more  th^  the  faith  qf  posterity.  He  was  re^ 
ceived  as  ip  trfuniph  by  the  Romans.  The 
people  erected  him  4  br^en  statue  in  armour 
in  the  n^ost  conspicuous  part  of  the  forum. — ^As 
much  land  .w^s  given  hijn  as  he  could  surround 
with  a  plojigh  iu  a  day.  AH  the  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  wouiep,  contributed  to  his  reward; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  scarcity,  almost 
every  person  in  the  city,  depriving  themselves 
of  a  part  of  their  substance,  m^de  him  a  present 
of  proyisipns. 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

DOCTOR  yOHN$ON. 

ON  Doctor  Johnson's  return  from  Scotland, 
a  particular  friend  of  his  was  saying,  that 
now  he  had  a  view  of  the  country,  he  was  in 
hopes  it  would  cure  him  of  many  prejudices 
against  that  nation,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
fruits :  "  why  yes.  Sir,  I  have  fourid  out  that 
•  gooseberries  will  grow  there  against  a  south  wall, 
but  the.  skins  are  so  t<High,  that  it  is  death  to  the 
man  who  swallows  on6  of  them." 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Harmless  country  fellow  having  commenc- 
ed a  suit  against  a  gentleman  who  had 
beat  down  his  fences,  and  spoiled  his  corn;  when 
the  assizes  drew  near,  his  adversary  bribed  his 
only  evidence  to  keep  out  of  the  way:  Well,  says 
the  fellow,  1  am  resolved  I  will  go  up  to  town,  and 
the  King  shall  know  it.  The  King  know  it, 
says  his  landlord,  who  was  an  attorney,  prithee 

what 


what  good  will  that  do  you,  if  the  man  keeps  out 
of  the  way?  Why^  Sirr,^  says  the  poor  fellow,  / 
have  beard  you  say  that  the  King  could  make  a 
man  a  Peer  at  any  time. 


iiimWtfWftM^^"' 


HYMN^TtrVlllTUEi 

H'AIL^  heaiwnvb0ni*'\^iit!Diet:  hat  sofiMneiji^ 
t     feiW  I 
Best  lov^and'noWest  object  of  !nEfy  cam 
lospire  with  .wisdom  lin  the  tempting^itr/  ^ 
To  spurn  at  pleasurcji  and>  confessi thy.pow'r^  < 
Thy  power,  which  mocks  the  world's  united  force. 
And,  tho'  oppps'd^  maintaias  a  steadj^cpurse : 
In  vain  loud  tempests,  with  oppressive  weight. 
Strive,  envious,  to  retard  thy  grpwing  height. 
The  more  their  force  obstructs  thy  spreading 

root. 
The  wider  sjtill  thy  vigorous  branches  shoot  . 
Thy  beams,  play?  unresisted  on  the  ^oul,  . 
Banish  each  fear,  and  each  vain  thought  cpntroul;. . 
Content,  aMd  health,  and  joys  sweet  smiling  Jtrain  . 
Wait  on  thy.  steps,  and  flourish  in  thy  reig^i^ 
We  envy  not  the  splendor  ofa  throne,  . 
But  thee. possessing.^ deem  itallouriown;^; 

Warm'ii 
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Warm'd  by  the  sun-shine,  poverty  looks  gay. 
And  wealth NQnjoy^  an  everlastir^  day; 
Blest  with  thy  friendship,  all  around  us  bloom. 
And  comfort  beams  thro'  death's  Egyptian  gloom; 
The  storms  of  passion  at  thy  presence  cease. 
And  all  is  temperance — ^and  all  is  peace; 
When  better  ages  knew  their  good  to  prize. 
None  then  were  honoured,  but  whofirst  were  wise; 
Titles  and  fame  from  thee  alone  could  flow. 
And  what  is  heaven  above — was  heaven ^below; 
By  worth  superior  monarchs  shone  expressed. 
And  he  was  King  who  most  thy  pow'r  confessM. 
Happy  the  man  who  feels  thy  sacred  fires! 
Thrice  happy  he  whom  iall  thy  pow'r  inspiresl 
Supremely  blest  who  thy  command  obeys. 
Grows  to  thy  shrine,  and  ever  sings  thy  praise; 
Thy  guidance  waits,  thy  constant  smile  implores. 
And  as  he  knows  the  more,  still  more  adores  I 
Could  earth  afford  a  nature  so  refin'd. 
Or  shew  such  features  in  a  human  mind. 
Angels  would  look  with  admiration  down. 
And  by  such  virtue  learn  to  frame  their  own. 


THE 
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OK   B£VXTGLE:a^C£    K£PAID. 

-  T  Wish  thcc  success^*  sx5d  a  clergyman,  put- 
X  mg  something  izitoaD  old  soldier's  hand — ^ 
"  adiea!'* — "  Hcatrai  retam  it  thee !"  exclaimed 
the  soldier,  with  a  look  that  spoke  more  to  the 
heart  than  all  the  expressions  ot  gratitude  that 
ever  were  ottered.  His  wife  courtsied*  "  God 
bless  yon  both!"  said  the  good  divine,  and  rode 
on.  The  veteran  fixed  his  eyes  <m  him  in  silence^ 
till  he  tomed  out  of  sight.  **  What  is  it  ?''  en- 
quired the  soldier's  wife.  "  A  guinea!"  replied 
the  tidier,  wrapping  it  up  carefully  in  a  paper, 
and  putting  it  into  a  greasy  vellum  pocket-book, 
the  repository  of  his  humble  treasures*  It  had 
been  his  companion  in  all  adventures  from  child- 
hood, and  a  faithful  one.  He  esteemed  it  as  a 
friend,  and,  unlike  modern  friends,  it  kept  every 
secret  with  which  it  was  entrusted  inviolate. — 
It  contained  the  pride  of  his  heart,  a  memorial^ 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  all  the  battles  he  had 
fought,  the  wounds  he  had  received;  up  to  that 
day  on  which  the  ruthless  ball  tore  away  the  very 
arm  which  had  so  often  wielded  the  instruments 
of  vengeance  against  the  enemies  of  his  country 

from 


from  his  scarred  body.  Here  the  heroic  narra- 
tive was  defi<:ient,  but  the  remaining  stump 
vouched  for  him — how  much  more  impres- 
sively! Through  this  misfortune  he  obtained 
his  discharge;  that,  too,  was  preserved,  a  com- 
panion to  his  memorial,  to  which  it  was  affixed, 
signed  by  all  his  officers,  a  testimony  of  his 
honourable  conduct. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  having  merited 
thi^,  that  transfused  a  gleam  of  happiness  over 
all  his  despondencies :  .  over  these  faithful  me- 
morials he  frequently  shed  a  tear,  which  sweet- 
ened the  hour  of  distress,  and  bestowed  a  con- 
solation only  to  be  imbibed  by  minds  attuned  to 
the  delicate  harmony  of  sensibility,  at  the  refined 
touch  of  virtue. 

Grant,  Almighty  Disposef  of  Events  !  that 
my  heart  may  ever  be  awake  to  the  still  voice  of 
honour;  that  the  season  of  calamity  may  not  be 
rendered  more  irksoipe  by  the  inquietudes  of 
conscience ! 

'*  A  guinea!"  said  the  soldier.  "  A  guinea! 
''  God  bless  him  for  it ! "  uttered  his  wife. —  . 
''  Amen ! "  rejoined  the  soldier.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven that  so  hearty  an  Amen  closed  the  prayers 
of  the  whole  world.  *'  There  are  some  good 
people  left  in  the  world,"  observed  the  wife. — 
*'  Heaven  forbid  there  should  not!"  answered  the 
P  husband 
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husband-^*^nd  on  they  jogged,  till  an  humble 
house  of  entertainment  presented  to  them  a 
welcome  sight;  they  approached  it  joyfully;  and 
turned  to  satisfy  their  moderate  wants>  and  rest 
their  wearied  limbs. 

The  weather  was  cold;  but  they  placed  them- 
selves, modestly,  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
though  it  was  not  quite  taken  up.  A  piper  lad 
kindly  offered  his  seat :  the  veteran  thankfully 
declined  it;  but  was  drawing  nearer,  when  the 
landlord  entered,  who  muttered  something 
about  vagrants  and  passes! 

The  soldier  heard,  but  noticed  not :  he  knew 
the  power  of  money,  and  accompanied  his  en- 
quiry for  refreshment  with  a  wish  to  have 
change  for  a  guinea.  The  word  guinea  operated 
as  a  magic  charm :  a  clean  cloth  was  instantly 
spread;  a  steak  put  on  the  fire;  and  the  landlord 
insisted  that  the  chimney  corner  should  be  re- 
signed for  ^his  military  guest,  who  begged  no 
one  might  be  disturbed  for  him.  The  landlord 
was  positive;  forced  both  him  and  his  wife  on  to 
the  bench,  swore  every  one  ought  to  have  a 
proper  respect  for  the  King's  clotb;  drank  both 
that  and  his  Majesty,  out  of  a  brimmer  which 
was  just  brought  for  the  soldier;  and  assured  the 
company,  that  he  had  once  carried  arms  him- 
self;  but  having  an  opportunity  to  settle,  he 

thought 
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thought  it  best  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and  so 
bought  his  discharge. 

This  was  all  just — for  any  thing  the  company- 
knew  to  the  contrary :  certain  it  was  he  had  been 
a  private  in  a  marching  regiment;  but  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  left  it,  he  had  made 
a  small  mistake — perhaps,  his  memory  was  bad, 
— perhaps,  he  wished  to  keep  his  own  secret — 
or,  perhaps,  he  had  told  this  story  so  often,  that 
he  himself  began  to  be  persuaded  of  its  verity. 
Reader,  he  was  drummed  out!  ''For  what?" 
askest  thou.  Peace,  untoward  spirit  of  curiosity ! 
seek  not  to  bring  to  light  the  misdeeds  of  thy 
brother,  which  time  has  kindly  left  in  oblivion ! 
Alas !  I  am  guiltier  than  thyself.  I  set  thee  an 
example.  How  frail  is  man!  how  vain  his  rea- 
soning! 

The  two  travellers  began  their  little  repast. 
The  landlord  joined  them.  The  soldier  smiled 
him  a  cheerful  welcome.  The  mug  was  twice 
filled,  and  the  table  soon  cleared.  They  all 
gathered  close  around  the  fire;  and  the  soldier 
related  the  adventure  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
guinea. 

The  landlord  dare  said,  beside  that  guinea, 
the  parson  had  not  above  another  in  the  world. 
*'  Gemmen,''  for  they  were  all  strangers,  ''it  is 
the  curate  of  our  parish,  and  a  more  worthier 

P  2  soul 
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soul  never  lived!  He  has  a  wife  atrd  four  chil^ 
dren ;  and  has  but  fifty  pound  a  year  to  maintaii^ 
them,  though  the  rectorship  is  worth  five  times 
as  much.  But  the  old  rector  died  yesterday; 
and  so' the  curate  came  here  to  hire  cme  of  my 
horses. — I  keeps  two,  gemmen — yto  go  to  the 
Squire's  to  beg  for  the  living;  and  he  ha'S  all  the 
parish's  good  words  and  prayers  with  him." — 
"  Heaven  grant  he  may  succeed!"  emphatically 
interrupted  the  soldier.  "So  isaysl!"  rejoined 
mine  host;  accompanying  the  hearty  affirma- 
tion with  as  hearty  a  tug  at  the  soldier's  ale. — 
''  But,  nevertheless,  gemmen,  I  fea^sas  how  he 
won't;  for  his  honour  the  Squire,  though  they 
says  something  as  how  the  estate  i'n't  rightfully 
his — but  I  wouldn't  have  it  known  I  spoke  of  it 
— I  scorns  to  meddle  with  other  folk's  affairs — 
besides,  he  might  take  away  my  licence,  and 
times  are  hard — ^but  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  knows  all  about  it. — And 
so,  as  I  was  a  saying,  gemmen,  the  Squire  has 
often's  the  time  being  heard  to  say  that  he  would 
sell  the  parsontation;  and  1  am  sure  Dr.  Kind 
can't  buy  it:  for,  as  I  said,  he  is  but  poor — and 
that  was  the  reason  I  wouldn't  take  any  thing  of 
him  for  the  lent  of  my  horse — and  he  had  the 
best  too- — though  he  doesn't  buy  two  noggins  of 
ale  of  me  in  a  month.     But  then,  to  be  sure,  he 

is 
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is  parson  of  the  parish,  and  doesn't  get  drunk. 
Here's  his  health,  gemmen!"  seizing  a  pot  that 
stood  next  to  him,  and  calling  his  wife  to  reple- 
nish the  soldier's,  which  was  empty. 

When  the  ale  was  drawn,  the  soldier  produced 
his  guinea  for  change.  Boniface,  and  his  rib, 
having  both  rummaged  their  pockets  for  the 
amount,  found  they  were  seven  shillings  defi- 
cient. "  What  the  devil  hast  done  with-  all  thy 
silver?"  cried  Boniface.  "Why,  my  dear,*' 
replied  she  meekly,  "didn't  I  give  it  to  Dn 
Kind  out  of  the  half  guinea  for  the  hire  of  the! 
horse?"  This  rather  confused  our  disinterested 
host :  but,  not  being  easily  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, ^nd  thinking  silence  best,  he  took  no 
other  notice  of  the  circumstances  than  to  bid 
her  go  and  get  change;  winking  to  her  very 
significantly,  at  th€  same  time,  to  withdraw. 

The  company  had  sat  for  some  time,  enjoying 
themselves  in  silence,  here  and  there  inter- 
rupted by  a  trite  observation,  when  the  piper 
oflfered  to  play  them  a  tune.  A  dance  was  ac- 
cordingly proposed,  but  objected  to,  at  first,  by 
Boniface,  who  observed  as  how  it  spoiled  good 
company.  However,  finding  it  necessary  to 
conform  to  the  humour  of  his  customers,  he 
determined  to  lose  nothing  by  the  temporary 
suspension  from  drinking;  and,  having  emptied 

the 
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the  only  mug  that  had  liquor  in  it,  ordered  his 
wife — who  now  returned  with  "  she  couldn't  get 
change,  though  she  had  been  at  a  dozen  places!'* 
— to  fill  all  again,  and  stood  up  with  the  rest. — 
The  piper  began,  and  at  it  they  went,  if  not  with 
skill,  at  least  with  glee. 

How  fragile  is  the  tenure  of  joy !     The  piper 
had  scarcely  thrice  repeated  his  strain,,  when  in 
eame  the  landlady,  and  informed  her  spouse,  that 
Mr.  Martin  was  come  for  his  horse,  which  they 
bad  lent  the  Doctor  in  the  morning.     She  was 
followed  by  the  gentleman,     Scorum  was  agai» 
confused;  and  stammered  out,  that  as  how  it  had 
wanted  shoeing,   and  so  he  had  sent  it  to  town. 
But  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  overheard  all  the  wife 
had  said,   taxed  the  delinquent  with  his  guilt. 
He  now  begged  ten  thousand  pardons ;  and  while 
the  owner  assured  him  that  had  he  lent  it  to  any 
one  else,  he  would  never  have  excused  him,  the 
divine  entered.     The  landlord  swore  for  joy,  and 
ran  out  to  receive  the  horse;    and  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Martin  shook  hands,  and  were  retiring 
into  the  parlour,   when   the   former  espied  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence;  and,  apologizing  to 
his  friend,  requested  their  company  also.  Think- 
ing it  their  duty  not  to  refuse,   they  modestly 
obeyed ;  and  a  chearful  bowl  being  instantly  fiUei 
they  all  sat  down  to  enjoy  it. 

The 
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The  soldier  was  agitated  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  his  benefactor:  it  was  not  busy  soFicitude, 
but  the  anxiety  of  gratitude.  The  Doctor  was 
silent  on  the  subject;  and  the  soldier,  persuaded 
of  his  success  by  the  uniform  chearfuiness  of  his 
manners,  set  his  own  heart  at  rest.  Distress 
generally  excites  curiosity-^stldom  any  thing 
farther.  The  appearance  of  the  veteran  excited 
that  of  Martin :  but  he  was  a  humane  man :  and 
it  was  a  laudable  motive  that  induced  him  to  hint, 
in  a  delicate  manner,  a  desire  of  being  acquainted 
With  his  history.  The  soldier  readily  gratified 
him. 

His  name,  he  said,  was  Roach,  his  father  bore 
arms.  He  was  born  at  Carrickfergus,  in  Ire- 
land; and,  when  but  two  years  old,  his  father  be- 
ing ordered  abroad,  his  mother  took  him  with 
her  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  At 
fourteen,  he  lost  his  mother;  and  at  sixteen,  his 
father.  He  fought  by  his  side;  saw  him  fall; 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  revenging  him  on  the 
man  who  slew  him.  His  life  had  been  literally 
a  continual  warfare — ^but  he  had  been  raised  only 
to  a  halbert. 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  surprize — merit  is  ever 
modest.  *'  I  deserved  no  more,"  was  the  reply* 
He  proceeded — he  had  been  thrice  imprisoned 
in  France,  once  in  Spain,  and  once  in  Holland. 

''  But 
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*•  But  I  trusted  in  God !  '*  said  the  hero.  *'  And 
he  delivered  thee,"  returned  the  divine. — During 
an  interval  between  the  two  last  imprisonments 
he  had  suffered,  for  the  second  time  since  he 
was  two  years  of  age,  he  saw  England.  He  then 
married;  and  his  wife  had  been  his  constant 
companion  in  all  his  succeeding  troubles.  At 
fifty,  he  lost  his  arm  in  the  lamentable  war  that 
separated  England  and  America:  at  Bunker's 
Hill  he  received  the  fatal  shot;  aikl,  with  the 
united  testimony  of  all  his  officers  concerning 
his  fidelity  and  bravery,  was  sent  to  finish  his 
days  in  the  mother  country.  He  applied  for  the 
pension.  Merit  is  not  always  successful :  he  was 
modest;  and  had  not  a  friend  at  court.  He  ap- 
plied in  vain ! 

His  wife  had  a  relation  in  Wales,  a  creditable, 
though  not  a  rich,  farmer :  to  him  they  went, 
and  lived  with  him,  labouring  for  their  mainte- 
nance,  four  years.  He  then  died;  and,  being 
ignorant  of  any  other  relations,  left  them  his 
all.  They  were  industrious,  they  were  frugal: 
but  prosperity  is  not  always  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  frugal  are  sometimes  sparing  in 
vain.  The  hand  of  Providence  seemed  against 
them;  but  the  ways  of  heaven  are  inscrutable! 
Their  cattle  died;  their  crops  failed!  Their  all 
was. nearly  gone;  when  the  honest  pair  called 

their 
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creditors  together,  and  surrendered  to  them  the 
little  that  remained;  and  taking  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  their  neighbours,  who  all  pitied,  but 
were  too  poor  materially  to  assist  them,  set  off 
for  London,  to  sue  once  more  for  the  pension; 
fearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  deferred 
the  application  too  long. 

They  had  travelled  four  days  cheerfully;  when: 
they  had  lost  the  purse  which  held  the  pittance^ 
they  had  to  support  them  on  their  journey! — 
But  they  were  resigned  :  they  had  begged  through 
the  fifth;,  and  on  the  sixth,  they  were  met  by 
the  charitable  curate.  Here  the  narrator  re- 
peated his  thanks;  and  the  clergyman  insisted 
they  were  not  due,  having  done  nothing  more 
than  his  duty.  Mr.  Martin,  apologizing,  en- 
quired of  the  soldier  where  his  father  fell? — . 
"  At  Dettingen  !'*  *'  Had  he  no  relation  living." 
None,  that  he  knew  of  He  had  once  a  brother, 
christened  Leonard,  after  his  f|^ther;  who,  when 
he  went  abroad,  was  left  with  an  aunt  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  was  then  five  years  old.  He  ad« 
dressed  to  him  an  account  of  his  father's  fate;, 
but  did  not  himself  see  Ireland  till  six  years 
afterwards.  He  then  heard  that  his  aunt  was 
dead ;  but  from  all  the  enquiries  he  could  make, 
had  never  been  able  to  learn  what  became  of  his 
brother,  or  whether  he  received  the  letter  con- 
Q  cerning 
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eerning  his  father.  "He  did!"  intemipted 
Martin.  The  clergyman,  the  soI4ier,  and  his 
wife,  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  him.  *'  Heavens! 
is  he  alive?"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  sergeant.— 
•'  No!"  deeply  sighed  Mr.  Martin.  "  He  was 
my  intimate  friend.  About  six  months  after 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  he  quitted  Ireland; 
and,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  merchant,  thrice 
travelled  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  His 
fidelity  and  zeal  so  attached  him  to  his  employ- 
er, who  now  settled  in  England,  that  he  enter- 
tained him  no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  made 
him  his  companion  and  confidant;  and,  dying 
about  eight  years  since,  bequeathed  him  an 
estate  in  this  country,  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred per  annum,  together  with  the  presentaticHi 
of  the  parish  living." 

Here  the  clergyman  seemed  rather  discom- 
posed. The  soldier  observed  it.  Mr.  Martin 
went  on 

"  About  this  time,  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  brother.  He  imparted  to  me  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life.  I  assisted  him  in  perpe- 
tual enquiries  after  you,  but  in  vain;  and  acci- 
dentally discovering  a  cousin  of  your  aunt's, 
out  ofgratitudetoher,  ?t  his  death,  about  four 
years  since,  exceptidg^a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  me,  he  made  him  his  sole  heir, 
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with  a  proviso,  that  if  ever  you  could  be  found, 
the  whole  estate  was  to  be  your  own,  on  condi- 
tion of  your  allowing  him  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum. 

Nothing,  then,  remains.  Sir,  but  to  make  the 
requisite  proofs  before  the  proper  persons, 
which  we  will  do  without  delay.  Indeed,  the 
strong  resemblance  you  bear  to  your  dear  bro- 
ther, is  testimony  enough  for  me:  but  there 
are  others  to  be  satisfied." 

'*  Praised  be  heaven !  '*  exclaimed  the  good 
Doctor.  The  soldier's  wife  was  transported—* 
she  wept  for  jjoy. 

The  soldier  bore  his  good  fortune  with  admi- 
rable serenity.  "  I  should  have  received  niore 
pleasure  from  this  news,*'  said  he,  '*  had  not 
my  cousin  forestalled  me  in  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  prevented  me  from  expressing  my^ 
gratitude  to  that  generous  gentleman,  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  by  giving  him  the  living." — "  Give 
you  the  living.  Dr.  Kind?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mar- 
tin.  ''  He  bargained  for  it  with  Dr.  Double."— - 
•'  He  has  not  broken  the  contract,  I  can  assure 
you,"  replied  Doctor  Kind.  "  Is  it  not  your's, 
then?"  hastily  cried  the  soldier.  *'  But  it  shall^ 
it  shall  be!"  And  he  took  several  turns,  or 
rather  quick  marches,  across  the  room.  His 
heart  was  full — sl  tear  relieved  him. 
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In  a  few  weeks  his  register  from  Ireland,  and 
every  necessary  voucher  for  his  identity,  were 
procured.  He  asserted  his  claim;  every  one 
was  satisfied  with  its  equity,  except  his  cousin ; 
he  took  possession;  solicited  Mr.  Martin,  in 
vain,  to  accept  a  reward  for  his  exertions;  and 
in  presenting  the  rectory  to  the  benevolent 
Doctor,  experienced  the  sublimest  gratification 
of  a  noble  heart,  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing, by  promoting  the  independence  of  virtue, 
discharged  the  obligations  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTF, 

OF 

DR,  JOHNSON. 

ON  the  night  before  the  publication  of  his 
first  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he  supped 
with  some  friends  in  the  Temple,  who  kept  him 
up,  "  nothing  loth,''  till  past  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Much  pleasantry  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject ofcommentatorship,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch,  cried  out, — 
"  This  may  be  sport  to  you,  gentlemen,  but 
you  don't  consider  there  are  but  two  hours  be- 
tween me  and  criticism," 
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THE  SPIRITED  LOVER. 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

DURING  the  civil  wars  in  Italy,  of  which 
the  celebrated  historian  Guicciardini  has 
given  us  so  lively  and  so  interesting  an  account, 
there  happened  within  the  territories  of  Naples, 
an  event  which  no  historian  has  mentioned,  but 
which  is  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  a  miscel- 
laneous work,  in  which  pieces  of  history  have 
been  so  well  received. 

In  the  reign  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples, 
Lorenzo,  (so  he  is  called  in  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  following  narrative  is  copied)  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  and  possessed  of  some  lucra^ 
tive  employments  under  the  government,  had 
also  in  his  possession  as  valuable  a  wife  and 
daughter  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  human 
being:  these  jewels,  however,  he  knew  not  how 
to  estimate  as  he  ought,  for  he  was  unreasonably 
jealous  of  the  former,  and  threatened  the  latter 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  convent,  if 
she  did  not  marry  the  man  whom  he  had  designed 
for  her  husband. 

By  a  very  slight  sketch  of  these  two  charac- 
ters, that  is,  of  Isabella,  and  her  intended  bride- 
groom, the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  they 

were 
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were  extremely  ill  suited  to  each  other,  and  that 
no  happiness  could  be  possibly  expected  from 
such  an  hymenial  connexion. 

Isabella,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  had  an  attrac- 
tive person,  and  a  cultivated  understanding;  she 
had  a][so  a  disposition  which  rendered  her  beloved 
by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and  gave 
equal  satisfaction  by  the  solidity  of  her  conver- 
sation, and  the  propriety  of  her  whole  deport- 
ment. She  was  the  most  dutiful,  as  well  as 
the  most  affectionate  of  daughters,  and  till  she 
became  marriageable  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  her  father's  behaviour  to  her. 

Barbello,  [on  the^  wrong  side  of  sixty,  had, 
with  that  disproportion  in  opposition  to  nineteen, 
a  constitution  much  broken  by  original  weak- 
nesses, and  irregular  living.  He  had,  indeed, 
some  infirmities  which  made  him  a  very  dis- 
gusting object  to  the  fair  sex.  Deformed  in  his  ^ 
person,  and  crooked  in  his  mind,  he  had  also  a 
temper  the  most  unamiable  to  be  conceived.-r- 
He  had  nothing,  in  short,  but  his  title  and  his 
fortune  to  recommend  him. 

Presuming  upon  his  fortune  and  his  rank, 
Barbello  made  his  addresses  to  Isabella,  and  was 
rejected.  Piqued  at  her  refusal,  he  repaired 
immediately  to  her  father,  and,  with  an  additi- 
onal presumption,   demanded  her  of  him  in 

marriage; 
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marriage;  <Jisplaying,  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
numerous  and  substantial  advantages  which  he 
would  himself  reap  from  an  alliance  with  his 
house. 

Dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  such  an  alliance, 
Lorenzo  overlooked  all  his  personal,  all  hi* 
mental  imperfections,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
should  marry  his  daughter  whenever  he  pleased^ 
without  once  reflecting  on  the  irreparable  injury 
he  was  doing  his  amiable  daughter,  who  had  ne- 
ver,, designedly,  oflTended  him,  by  devoting  her 
to  a  life  of  misery  with  the  man  of  her  abhor- 
rence, by  sacrificing  her,  in  all  her  youthful 
charms,  at  the  altar  of  Plutus. 

The  moment  she  saw  Barbello  leave  the  house, 
after  having  been  closeted  with  her  father,  in 
consequence  of  her  repelling  carriage,  Isabella 
hurried  to  him,  arid  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him,  intreated  him  not  to  be  angry 
with  her  for  having  refused  a  man,  with  whom 
she  could  not  be  happy;  to  whom,  indeed,  she 
could  not  give  her  hand  without  dooming  her- 
self to  absolute  wretchedness  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

"  You  must  marry  Barbello,'*  said  her  reso- 
lute father,  with  an  unusual  sternness  in  hin 
features,  with  an  unusual  exaltation  of  his 
voice,  '''you  must  many  Barbello,"  continued 
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he,  *'  or  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  a  con- 
vent." 

These  words  stunned  her,  and  she  retired  to 
her  own  apartment  in  a  condition  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, but  truly  to  be  compassionated.  There 
she  gave  vent  to  a  fresh  shower  of  tears,  and 
loudly  l^iented  the  singular  misery  of  her 
situation  :  condemned  as  she  was  to  a  marriage 
of  detestation,  or  a  life  of  seclusion  from  the 
world.  Which  ever  way  she  turned  her  eyes 
her  distress  was  extreme,  and  the  more  she 
reflected  upon  the  cause  of  it,  the  less  able  was 
she  to  know  in  what  manner  to  procure  it& 
removal. 

In  this  melancholy  and  truly  pitiable  state  she 
was  found  soon  afterwards  by  her  mother,  who 
sincerely  felt  her  affliction  from  sympathy,  and 
made  haste  to  administer  consolation.  Fondly 
attached  to  her,  she  hung  over  her  in  a  manner 
which  sufficiently  proved  that  her  maternal  com- 
passion was  equal  to  her  maternal  affection,  and 
in  the  tenderest  accents  assured  her  that  she 
would  leave  nothing  in  her  power  undone  to 
break  oflT  a  match  which  she  could  not  herself 
by  any  means  encourage  for  numberless  reasons, 
setting  aside  the  real  regard  she  had  for  her. 

Isabella,  whose  heart  was  ever  alive  to  grati- 
tude, poured  out  the  warmest  acknowledgments 

ta 
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to  her  Considerate,  her  indulgent  mother,  for 
her  assurances,  and  offered  up  a  shprt  prayer, 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  for  her  success. 

It  will  now  be  necessary,  for  the  introductioa 
of  a  new  character,  to  acquaint  the  readers  of 
this  tale,  a  very  considerable  part  of  Isabella's 
distress  arose  from  her  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  was  as  happily  formed  by  nature 
to  charm  her  sex,  as  Barbello  was  unhappily 
formed  by  nature  to  shock  them  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

The  name  of  this  captivating  man  was  Detour, 
a  Frenchman,  of  a  good  familyj  very  genteely 
connected,  and  greatly  countenanced  by  Charles 
VIII.  who,  when  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  charged  him  with  a  secret  commission 
to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  in  his  interest. — This 
young  Frenchman  seeing  Isabella  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  but  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find, 
upon  a  minute  enquiry  about  her,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  too  much  of  the 
anti-gallican  spirit  in  his  composition  to  encou- 
rage him  to  make  his  addresses  to  her.  How- 
ever, as  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  beha- 
viour of  Isabella,  during  the  performance  of  her 
religious  duties,  that  she  looked  at  him  frequent- 
ly by  stolen  glances,  with  no  unfavourable  eyes, 
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he  told  the  nobleman  at  whose  house  he  resided 
that  he  would  give  the  world  to  be  assured  hi^ 
conjectures  were  not  ill  grounded. 

Sebastian  in  reply  said,  that  as  Lorenzo  and  he 
were  different  parties  there  were  no  friendly 
communications  between  them. — "  But  I  will 
endeavour/'  added  he,  (after  a  short  pause)  **  to 
hit  upon  a  method  for  the  gratification  of  your 
curiosity." 

With  this  promise  Detour  was  very  well  satis- 
fied, and  waited,  with  as  much  patience  as  lovers 
generally  are  possessed  of,  for  the  peformance 
of  it.  But  there  is  no  describing  his  feelings 
when  he  heard  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
married  to  Barbello. 

When  Julia,  in  consequence  of  her  assurances 
to  her  daughter,  went  in  search  of  her  husband* 
she  met  him  in  the  passage  which  led  to  his  libra- 
ry, and  requesting  him  to  return  to  it,  as  she 
had  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  com- 
municate to  him. 

Lorenzo  having  just  been  reading  some  papers 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  an  unknowa 
hand  concerning  some  great  revolution  in  the 
state,  and  containing  some  dark  hints  about  his 
own  safety,  if  he  continued  to  favour  the  cause 
of  Alphonso,  hastily  asked  her  if  what  she  had  to 
impart  related  to  him. 

Upon 
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Upon  her  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
went  back  to  the  apartnient  he  had  quitted  a  few 
minutes  before,  inexpressibly  eager  to  leiarn 
what  his  wife  had  to  disclose,  especially  as  her 
answer  was  delivered  with  an  uncommon  gravity 
and  firmness. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Julia  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  I  have  told  you,  Lorenzo,  that  my  business 
relates  immediately  to  yourself,  and  I  think  you 
cannot  but  k^\  ypurself  deeply  interested  in  it 
when  I  tell  you  it  relates  also  to  your  daughter." 

"  My  daughter!"  exclaimed  he,  starting  from 
his  chair,  extremely  disappointed,  /*  what  of  her. 
She  is  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  to  Barbello/' 

•'If  she  lives." 

•'Lives!"  said  h^,  ^' she  shall  live — I  have 
aet  my  heart  upon  this  marriage,  and  nothing 
shall  hinder  it." 

Julia  finding  it  impossible  to  go  on  while  her 
husband  was  in  so  irrational  a  humour,  rose  up 
to  retire,  saying,  ''  I  will  communicate  what  I 
have  to  say  concerning  Isabella  when  you  are  in 
a  more  composed  frame  of  mind.  I  shall  only 
add,  at  present,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
reason  to  repent  of  your  attachment  to  Barbello." 

Lorenzo,  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  equivo- 
tal  conclusion  of  this  reply,  desired  Julia  to  rc- 
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sume  her  scat,  and  to  make  full  discoveries,  assu* 
red  her  that  he  would  hear  what  she  had  to  say 
without  giving  her  any  interruption. 

Julia  then  acquainted  him  with  the  unhappy 
situation  of  her  daughter,  and  by  describing  it  in 
the  most  pathetic  language  she  could  adopt  upon 
the  occasion,  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  parental 
sensibility,  laying  a  particular  stress  upon  the 
great  disproportion  in  point  of  years  between 
Barbello  and  Isabella,  and  enlarging,  with  equal 
energy,  on  the  many  imperfections,  external 
and  internal,  by  which  the  former  was  distin- 
guished. She  closed  her  address  by  returning 
to  the  situation  into  which  his  severity  had 
thrown  the  latter,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  opi- 
nion that  she  would  not  live  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  going  to  make  her  the 
victim,  as  the  anguish  of  her  mind  would  cer- 
tainly bring  on  a  train  of  fatal  disorders. 

Lorenzo,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  kept  his 
temper  during  the  first  part  of  the  above  speech, 
but  the  last  words  threw  him  again  into  the  old 
channel,  and  his  impetuosity  was  no  longer  to 
be  curbed. — "  She  shall  be  married  to-morrow," 
said  the  inflexible  father.  She  will  live  till  then, 
I  suppose:''  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

While   Lorenzo  and   his  family  were   thus 
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situated;  and  three  persons  could  not  well  be 
more  wretched  in  different  ways.  Detour  was 
studying  how  to  get  an  interview  with  the  dear 
object  of  his  wishes,  and  he  was  the  more  eager 
to  come  to  a  conversation  with  Isabella,  as  he 
had  no  doubts,  from  some  manoeuvres  under 
the  direction  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he 
lived,  with  respect  to  a  mutual  prepossession. 
Thoroughly  satisfied  that  Isabella  beheld  him 
with  the  eyes  of  partiality,  he  was  prepared,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  gallantry,  to  run  any  hazards 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires;  but  his 
friend,  who  had  been  taught  wisdoni  by  expe- 
rience, earnestly  advised  him  to  act  with  the 
nicest  circumspection,  and  to  employ  stratagem 
rather  than  force  in  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
To  these  admonitions  Detour  listened  with 
attention,  and  induced  his  monitor  to  believe 
that  he  would  square  his  conduct  by  the  golden 
rule  of  discretion.- — But  where  shall  we  find  dis- 
cretion and  love  inhabitants  of  the  same  bosom ! 
Are  they  ever  associated?  Detour  was  cer- 
tainly a  stranger  to  the  former,  and  yet  by  a 
happy  rashness  he  gained  the  very  summit  of 
his  wishes. — His  success,  however,  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  govern  the  conduct  of  other 
adventurers  in  similar  pursuits,  for  his  temerity 
might  have  proved  of  the  highest  dis-service  to 
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him,  if  a  revoluticm  in  the  political  principles 
of  Lorenzo  had  not  produced  a  change  in  his 
ideas  of  patriotism.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  and  this  change,  he  rendered  two 
amiable  people  completely  happy,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  a  considerable  addition  of 
riches  and  power;  though  he  gained  them  with 
a  far  greater  diminution  of  his  patriotic  merit, 
and  gratitude  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  under 
obligations  never  to  be  effaced — ^to  Alphonso. 

Detour,  the  moment  he  heard  that  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  union  between  Barbello  and 
Isabella,  was  determined  to  have  an  engagement 
with  the  former,  and  to  make  him  either  relin- 
quish his  pretensions  to  the  latter,  oif  take  his 
leave  of  the  world;  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should,  being  an  excellent  swordsman,  oblige 
him  in  a  short  time  to  give  up  the  lady,  or  give 
up  his  life. 

Inflamed  with  this  idea,  he  set  out  early  on 
the  destined  morning  in  order  to  intercept  Bar* 
bello  in  his  progress  to  Lorenzo's  palace,  and 
meeting  him  upon  the  road  with  a  couple  of 
attendants,  attacked  him  with  great  vivacity  and 
very  galling  language,  for  his  going  to  marry  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  himself  passionately 
enamoured,  and  whom  he  was  resolved  to  marry. 
"  I  must  desire  you,  therefore.  Sir/'  continued 
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he,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fire  which 
love  had  kindled  in  them,  "  I  must  desire  you 
to  withdraw  yourself  immediately,  or  dispute 
with  me  your  passage  to  the  altar/* 

No  sooner  had  he  delivered  these  words  than 
he  drew  his  sword,  which  glittered  in  the  sun, 
and  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  servants  who  at-» 
tended  the  old  baron,  that  they  hurried  on  to 
Lorenzo's  palace,  really  believing  that  some 
madman  had  broke  loose  from  his  keepers,  and 
not  choosing  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
him  till  they  had  got  more  people  to  assist  them^ 

When  the  servants  of  Barbello  had  reached 
Lorenzo's  palace,  they  were  met  at  the  top  of  the 
avenue  leading  to  it  by  one  of  his  domestics,  who 
had  a  letter  to  deliver  into  the  baron's  own  hands. 

In  this  letter  Lorenzo  informed  his  intended 
son-in-law  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  that 
he,  therefore,  wished  he  would  think  no  more  of 
his  daughter  for  a  wife.  This  alteration  had  been 
produced  by  the  artful  management  of  one  of 
Charles's  negociators  at  Naples,  who,  by  holding 
forth  to  him  honour  and  emoluments  which  he 
had  not  sufficient  virtue  to  withstand,  detached 
him  from  the  interest  of  his  first  royal  benefac- 
tor, and  made  him  a  convert  to  the  court  of 
France. 

The  servants  of  Barbello,  by  the  time  they  had 
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reached  the  above  mentioned  avenue,  began  to 
think  that  they  had  been  too  precipitate  in  leav- 
ing their  master  to  be  murdered,  perhaps;  and 
easily  procuring  a  reinforcement,  when  they  had 
related  the  situation  in  which  they  had  left  him, 
returned  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  see  him  in  the  attitude  they  had  left 
him  :  he  had  been  wounded  by  his  adversary/  and 
lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  without  any  signs 
of  life.  The  servants  of  Lorenzo  immediately 
seizing  the  conqueror,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility of  his  appearance,  told  him  that  they  must 
carry  him  to  their  master.  To  their  no  small 
surprize  he  replied,  that  they  could  not  give  him 
a  greater  pleasure.  Accordingly  they  led  him, 
•*  nothing  loth,"  to  the  palace  to  which  they, 
belonged. 

To  the  still  greater  surprize  of  his  conductors 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  palace,  the  more 
pleased  he  appeared:  they  could  not  conceive 
what  joy  a  man  could  feel  in  being  carried  before 
their  master  in  the  character  of  a  murderer,  and 
and  Lorenzo  himself,  indeed,  was  much  asto- 
nished at  the  intrepidity  he  discovered  in  his 
countenance  when  he  was  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence. No  words  can  paint  the  looks  of  Julia 
and  Isabella,  at  the  sight  of  him  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

Lorenzo 
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•  Ldrenzo  never  having  seen  Detour,  treated 
him  only  as  a  man  who  had  murdered  one  of  the 
noblesse  of  Naples,  being  informed  that  Barbello 
lay  like  a  dead  corpse:  but  the  ladies  recognized 
him,  and  knew  not  how  to  act  in  so  delicate  a  si-» 
tuation.  Isabella,  indeed,  had  been  made  happy 
by  her  father's  having  put  a  stop  to  the  hymenial 
proceedings  so  dreadful  to  her,  but  she  was  afraid 
to  flatter  herself  with  the  hopes  of  finding  the 
murderer  of  the  man  she  hated,  considered  -as 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  deemed  deserving 
of  her  hand. 

The  intrepidity  which  Detour  discovered  was 
not  confined  to  his  features :  he  looked  like  a  lion^ 
and  there  was  no  small  ferocity  in  his  first  speech 
to  the  father  of  his  mistress.  "  You  seem  sur- 
prized at  my  appearance.  Sir.  You  behold  me, 
I  see  plainly,  in  the  light  of  a  criminal.  In  the 
same  light  I  behold  you  for  having  doomed  your 
daughter,  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex,  to  the 
arms  of  a  man  whom  she  abhorred.  To  save 
her  from  such  a  sacrifice,  I  was  determined,  this 
morning,  to  make  him  relinquish  all  pretensions 
to  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  We  fought, 
and  I  was  successful :  he  is  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously,  I  believe,  though  his  extreme  faint- 
ness,  from  loss  of  bipod,  gives  him  the  air  of  a 
dying  person,  I  wish  not  for  his  death:  he  has 
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given  up  all  his  claims  to  your  daughter.  With 
that  surrender  I  am  satisfied,  I  love  Isabella^ 
and  i  have  some  reascm  to  imagine  that  she  ha$ 
BO  aversion  to  me.  If  she  confirms  my  conjecr 
teres  with  her  own  lips,  (darting  an  eager  glance 
zit  her  at  the  same  time)  you  will,  I  hope«  upon 
an  enquiry  into  my  character  and  connexions*, 
which  will,  I  may  venture  to  say,  bear  the  strict- 
est scrutiny,  think  me  worthy  of  supplying  the 
place  of  him  whom  you  designed  for  her  hus- 
band. 

>Iever  in  his  whole  life  had  Lorenzo  been 
thrown  into  greater  astonishment.  However, 
as  he  had  determined  not  to  marry  Isi^Ua  to 
Barbello,  he  Was  not  sorry  to  find  that  be  hai 
himself  given  her  up,  and  as  he  was  not  destitute 
of  common  humanity,  he  hoped  that  his  wound 
would  not  prove  mortal.  But  he  was  not  so  rea- 
dy to  give  credit  to  his  successful  antagonist, 
with  regard  to  his  own  pretensions  to  his  daugh- 
ter :  he  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  confinement  for  all  prisoners  in  his 
predicament,  adding,  that  if  the  baron  recovered 
of  his  wound,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to 
make  farther  enquiries  about  him. 

The  servants  who  had  brought  the  spirited 
lover  to  Lorenzo,  were  now  going  to  conduct  him 
to  the  place  which  be  had  mentioned.   Julia  cxmi- 
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iiig  forwafd  stopf^d  them.  Then  tarnin|5 16  her 
tiusb^nd,  ahe  intreated  him  to  command  their  re^ 
moral,  a&  she  h^d  something  to  relate  with  re- 
gard to  his  prisoner  wWch  required  privacy. 

When  the  servants  withdrew,  JuDa  informeA 
her  husband  who  thr  person  before  him  w^s^  and 
acquainted  him  with  all  she  knew  concerning  his 
family,  &c.  without  concealing  her  daughter's 
prepossessions  in  his  favour,  which  might  safely 
be  encouraged,  she  said,  if  what  she  heard  was 
true. 

Staggered  with  this  information,  but  yet  not 
displeased  with  it,  Lorenzo's  features  began  to 
wear  a  more  complacent  appearance :  he  then  told 
Detour  that  his  own  house  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  his  prtsonr;  and  that  if  all  the  enquiries 
he  should  make,  proved  satisfactory,  he  would 
be  as  ready  to  marry  his  daughter  agreeably  to  her 
inclination^  a»  he  had4>een  to  marry  her  ag^nst 
it.  ^ 

In  a  few  days  after  these  transactions,  Lorenzo, 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  intelligence  he  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  Detour,  and  largely  rewardi- 
ed  by  Charles  for  his  desertion,  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  Isabella,  who  was  happy  beyond  her 
expectations.  There  was  nothing  to  check  the 
stream  of  her  felicity,  but  the  severe  satires  cir- 
culated round  against  her  father  fbr  abandoning 
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a  prince  who  had  raised  him  from  obscurity  to 
splendor,  and  for  his  trimming  at  a  juncture 
when  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
first  line  of  patriotism. — Children  may,  and  goo^ 
children  will  be  sorry  for  the  crimes  or  the  fol- 
lies of  their  parents,  but  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  they  were  to  be  answerable  for  the  one  or  th« 
other. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

THE  LATE  MR.  RALPH  ALLEN. 

THE  late  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  who  has  been 
universally  honoured  with  the  epithet  of 
good,  was  originally  born  to  no  possession.  A 
fund  of  good  sense,  however,  showed  him  the 
most  likely  methods  of  procuring  an  immense 
estate;  and  his  conduct  proves  the  ancient 
adage,  that  '  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune.'  The  cross-posts  all  over  England 
were  of  his  contrivance :  these  he  farmed  from 
government,  and  they  turned  out  highly  to  his 
advantage.     An  estate,  he  purchased  near  Bath, 
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was  bought  with  equal  prudence :  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  quarry  from  which  the  stones  for  build- 
ing the  most  beautiful  parts  of  that  town  were 
taken.  By  this  estate  he  gained  such  considerable 
sums,  that  though  he  gave  numberless  bene- 
factions to  the  indigent  or  meritorious,  he  died 
worth  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  told  of  this  excellent  man,  that  he  once 
courted  a  young  lady,  whose  father  wanted  to 
drive  the  match,  as  it  was  very  advantageous* 
The  young  lady,  however,  was  pre-engaged  to 
another  lover;  which,  when  Mr.  Allen  knew, 
he  generously  portioned  out  his  mistress  from 
his  own  fortune,  and  gave  her  away  himself  to 
his  own  rival.  The  honours  which  so  much 
virtue  deserved,  were  amply  recompensed  by 
Mr.  Pope,  in  these  fine  lines : 

'  Let  modest  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame, 
\  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.' 


PARENTAL  PARTIALITY. 

A    TALE. 

PARENTS  are  seldom  guilty  of  greater  mis- 
takes in  their  behaviour  to  their  children^ 
than  when  they  make  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween 
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tween  them,  treating  some  of  them  widi  parti* 
cular  tenderness,  and  others  with  neglect  bor* 
dering  upon  indlflference.  The  partialitms  dis- 
covered by  parents  have  occasioned  many  scenes 
of  infelicity;  by  those  partialities  brothers  hipre 
been  set  against  brothers,  sisters  thrown  into  a 
state  of  warfare  with  each  other,  and  innmne- 
raUe  disquiets  have  been  produced  by  them,  in 
fiimilies^  which  might  have  been  fiunilies  of  joy 
«id  love,  had  not  the  evil  spirit  ai  favouritism 
scattered  the  arrows  of  jealousy  tfaroogh  the 
difl^rent  ntembers  belonging  to  tkem.  Obser«> 
vations  of  this  kind  have  beeft  fireqoevtfyr  nuukv 
and  it  is  not  probiMe  that  the  repetition  of  thea^ 
ho^N^ver  tiresome  to  some  readers^  will  be  en> 
tirety  useless.  To  those  who  had  rather  be  iiv- 
structed  by  example  than  precept,  the  feUowmg 
tale  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Mountford^  an  eminent  merchant^  having 
acquired  a  very  handsome  fortune,  without  any 
diminution  of  his  reputation,  in  the  commercial 
world,  was  seized  with  a  passion  foi;^ retirement, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  that  pas- 
sion, bought  an  estate  in  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural 
tranquillity,  amidst  those  scenes  which  first 
presented  themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  had  ever 
made  a^deep  impression  upoi^  bis  mind. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  MottBtford,  wlien  he  took  possession  of 
his  estate,  had  a  very  amiable  wife,  and  two 
sons;  but  as  he  had  not  been  married  many 
years,  wheri  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
business,  they  were  not  arrived  at  an  age  to  be 
pushed  into  the  world.  His  eldest  son,  indeed, 
was  not  intended  for  any  profession :  his  father  re- 
solved to  bring  him  up  a  gentleman;  his  young- 
est son  only  was  destined  for  some  employment. 

Mn  Mountford  would  not  have  been  censurable 
for  this  mode  of  determination,  with  regard  to 
the  future  appearance  of  his  sons  in  the  world* 
if  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  jealousies  between  them, 
calculated  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  fraternal 
affection  in  their  bosoms.  To  Frank,  his  eldest 
son,  his  carriage  was  so  extremely  partial,  that 
it  deserved  a  severe  reprehension;  as  the  distin- 
guishing proofs  of  his  predilection  for  him  were 
sufficient  to  render  Harry,  his  youngest  son, 
very  unhappy ;  and  doubly  mortified,  as  he  was 
not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  merit 
the  neglect  which  he  painfully  felt.  A  slight 
sketch  of  these  brothers  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  partiality  of  their  father  operated  in  a  manner*^ 
which  did  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  under- 
standing, and  he  committed  a  capital  error  in 
judgment,  when  he  was  lavish  of  his  tenderness 
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to  Frank;  when  he  only  distinguished  Harry  witli 
the  most  striking,  and  the  most  grating  markar 
of  his  aversion. 

Frank  and  Harry,  though  naturally  well  dis- 
posed lads,  having  been,  at  an  early  age,  im- 
properly treated,  grew  up  with  no  cordiality  for 
each  other.  The  former,  presuming  upon  his 
succession  to  an  estate  which  he  most  dutifully 
wished  to  enjoy  before  his  father's  removal  from 
it,  behaved  to  the  latter  with  a  degree  of  arro- 
gance not  to  be  digested  by  a  brother  who  had  a 
grain  of  resentment  in  his  constitution.  Harry 
was  alive  to  every  affront  which  he  received  from 
the  insolence  of  Frank's  behaviour,  and  could  not 
always  conceal  his  feelings;  but  the  disclosure 
of  them  never  failed  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother,  as  Mr.  Mountford^ 
upon  every  such  occasion,  sided  with  his  heir  ap- 
parent, against  his  resentful  adversary,  and  cor^ 
rected  him  with  additional  asperity.  However, 
though  Mr.  Mountford  behaved  in  this  partial 
manner  to  his  children,  while  they  were  advanc- 
ing to  manhood,  he  had  consideration  enough  for 
the  son  whom  he  intended  for  business,  to  place 
him  in  a  compting-house  in  London,  under  the 
inspection  of  an  old  friend  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
that  he  might  have  a  fair  chance,  if  he  was  dili- 
ligent,  sober,  &c.  &c.  to  make  a  pretty  addition 
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to  the  sm^U  fortune  he  designed  to  leave  him  it 
his  deathft  halving  but  a  few  thousands  remaining 
in  the  fufikds,  after  the  purchase  of  his  estate. 

The  hehavioiir  of  these  tw  brothers,  upon 
their  father's  decease,  wiildiscriihinate  their  tem- 
pers, and  from  that  behaviour  alone,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  they  Would  have  acted  in  most 
situation  s.  .  Franki  when  he  heard  of  his  father's 
$udden  death,  h^ppeiiedtobeat  ahall  in  the  neighr 
bourhood.  The  liews  was  communicated  to  him 
while  he  wits  actually  engaged  in  a  very  lively 
iaxicCi  with  irather  too  mtidh  abruptness;  but 
though  many  of  his  conipanions  were  shocked  at 
it,  he  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  messen-* 
ger's  precipitatibn-'-^nor  displeased.  On  the  con* 
tfary,  he  exhibited  some  signs  of  satisfaction^ 
which  laid  him  open  to  the  reproofs  of  decency, 
and  concluded  the  evening  with  more  festivity 
than  he  begun  it.  Such  was  the  deportment  of 
a  highly-favoured  son,  indulged,  to  an  extreme^^ 
and  alniost  idolized,  on  the  death  of  him  who 
woilld  noti  perhaps,'  have  thought  it  possible  foif 
Frank  to  act  with  so  little  regard  to  his  membry^ 
had  any  of  his  fri^rtds-r^more  gifted  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy-^prediScted  such  a  behaviour.  Op- 
t^osed  to  this  behaiviour^  Harry 's,  upon  the  samd 
occasion,  will  place  him  in  a  very  different  point 
of  view>  and  in  A.pcnut  sp  much  the  more  to  his 
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advantage^  as  he  certainly  Was  Under  much  stron- 
ger temptations,  from  the  harsh  treatment  he 
had  met  with  from  hi^  father,  to  rejoice  at  his 
dissolution.  Harry,  when  he  received  the  letter 
which  acquainted  him  with  his  father's  death,  was 
with  a  select  number  of  intimate  companions  at 
a  tavern,  not  far  from  his  master's  house,  cele- 
brating the  birth-day, of  one  of  therh.  The  mo-  - 
ment  he  had  perused  the  contents^  he  imparted  it 
to  them,  and  then  took  his  leave,  thinking  that 
he  should  act  a  very  unbecoming  part  in  proceed- 
ing in  his  mirthful  career;  for  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  lament  his  father's  death,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  discovering  the  least  appear- 
ance of  exultation.  He  was  indeed  of  another, 
of  a  fai^  better  dispoisition,  and  charitably  impu- 
ting all  the  unkindnesses  he  had  received  from 
him,  to  an  unhappy  delusion  of  the  mind,  he 
ever  mentioned  his  name  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  and  never  breathed  a  syllable  reproach- 
ing him  for  that  partiality  which  had  occasioned 
him  so  much  disquietude.  Nay,  his  generosity 
of  thinking  even  extended  to  his  undeserving  bro* 
ther.  Called  as  he  had  been  by  his  insolence,  in 
the  invidious  character  of  a  favourite,  while  he 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  he  forgot 
all  his  injurious  treatment,  When  he  did  not  ac- 
tually smart  under  the  pressure  of  it,  and  in- 
stead 
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stead  of  reviling  him,  when  he  was  out  of  the 
re^ch  of  his  irritating  lapguage,  spoke  of  him 
with  the  greatest  pgndour,  and  even  pitied  him 
for  the  enorniQUs  sij^re  which  he  enjoyed  of  his 
father's  love,  as  he  supposed  it  might^,  eventu- 
ally, \>e  the  gause  of  no  sipajl  uneasiness  to  him 
hf  niakfng  him  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
parts  and  accomplishments,  too  ungarded  in 
his  carriage  to  those  opinions  revolting  against 
his  own,  and  too  much  intoxicated  with  his  pros- 
*  pects  to  conduct  himself  in  ^  manner  which 
might  serve  to  procure  him  frjends  when  he 
had  spent  his  inheritance,  as  l^e  w^s  paturally  of 
a  very  expensive  turn,  ^i^d  h^d  no  judgment  to 
regulate  th^  qravings  pf  a  capricious  fancy,  the 
wild  ^allies  pf  a  restless  imagination. 

Such  were  Harry's  feelings  on  hi^  brother's 
account,  when  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Delmy, 
in  London,  and  he  did  not,  upon  his  father's 
death,  imagine  he  hjjd  any  reason  to  alter  his 
sentiments  concerning  him.  As  an  interview 
between  them  was,  however,  now  absolutely 
necessary,  Harry  set  out  for  the  family  seat, 
attended  his  father's  funeral,  and  having  tran- 
sacted all  the  business  with  his  brother  which 
his  father's  will  occasioned,  returned  to  an  Oc- 
cupation that  promised  to  be  very  lucrative  to 
him,  not  at  all  discontented  with  the  trifle  be- 
T  2  queathed 
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queathed  to  him ;  nor  did  he  utter  an  d[>usiv« 
word  when  he  spoke  of  his  brother,  though  he 
had,  at  the  reading  of  the  will,  behaved  with  4 
self-sufficiency,  andu  bauteur,  provoking  b^yon4 
expression. 

Very  soon  after  Frank  came  into  the  posses** 
sion  of  that  estate  for  which  he  had  sincerely 
sighed  long  before  it  devolved  to  him,  Harry 
ventured  to  foretell  its  speedy  reduction,  from 
the  well-known  tendency  to  all  kinds  of  extnir 
vagance,  in  the  wrong-headed,  conceited  owner 
of  it ;  and  he  was  not  out  in  his  calculations. 

^  Frank,  in  a  few  years,  was  actually  in  So  diSr 
tressed  a  condition,  that  he  was  <>bHged  to  seU 
a  great  part  of  his  estate  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
his  honourable  and  some  right  bm^utable  credi^ 
tors,  that  he  might  shew  his  faee  among  them, 
without  being  posted  for  a  scoundrel.  Wheil 
his  debts  of  honour  were  adjusted,  he  was  com*- 
pelled,  by  arguments  not  to  be  l*esisted,  (the 
logic  of  the  law)  to  make  over  his  remaining 
acres  to  other  hands. 

He  wa§  now  plunged  itito  a  situation  in  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  pity,  had  he  n6t 
brought  himself  into  it  by  his  own  folly.  In 
this  situation  he  was  mean  enough  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  most 
offended,  his  brother;  to  him  he  applied  for  re- 
lief. 
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|ief,  and-— greatly  to  that  brothcr^s  honour^ 
was  relieved  by  him. 

Harry,  upon  his  brother's  coming  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  with  an  humility  which  would  have  flat- 
tered many  a  man  in  similar  circumstances,  was, 
instead  of  feeling  any  triumphant  sensations, 
shocked  at  the  sight,  and  instead  of  entering  into 
any  upbraiding  retrospect,  offered  to  put  him 
into  a  way,  which  would,  if  he  was  regular  aiKi 
industrious,  enable  him  to  live  in  a  very  com*! 
fortable,  though  not  splendid- style, 

At  the  bare  idea  of  business,  fOr  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  subsistence,  the  pride  of  Frank's 
heart  got  the  better  of  his  humility:  all  the 
blood  of  the  gentleman  started  into  his  cheeks, 
and  he  replied,  with  his  accustomed  haughtiness 
of  accent,  "  No,  Harry,  1  will  never  work  for 
my  living;  I  would  not  drudge  at  a  desk,  like 
you,  for  all  the  money  in  the  Bank.  I  will  do 
any  thing  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  in  order  to  retrieve  my  affairs,  but 
no  trade,  no  mechanical  employment  'Tis 
true  I  have  been  unfortunate  at  play,  but  I  may 
not  always  be  so;  if  you  will,  therefore,  lend 
me  a  cool  hundred  to  sport  with,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you;  and  you  ffiay  depend  upon  my  honour  iov 
the  re-payment  of  jt  with  my  first  wimiings." 

Harry  told  his  brother,  in  xetum,  that  he 

could 
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could  not  think  of  supplying  him  with  money  to 
be  employed  at  a  gaming-table;  but  added,  that 
if  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next  day,  he  would 
communicate  a  more  agreeable  scheme  to  him. 
Frank,  eager  to  know  what  his  brother's  new 
plan  was,  went  to  him  at  the  hour  appointed. — 
Harry  then  presented  a  parchment  to  him,  con- 
taining an  handsome  annuity,  telling  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  kept  withiq  the  limits 
of  that  income,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  hap^ 
pier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  prelate,  famed  for  his  eloquence, 
and  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  utter- 
ing an  harangue  one  day  before  Lewis  XIV.  who 
had  an  air  of  royalty  that  inspired  an  awe  iqtp 
all  that  approached  him ;  was  so  disconcerted 
thereby,  that  he  made  a  pause.  The  King  per- 
ceiving it,  and  touched  with  his  distress,  said  in 
the  sweetest  manner  imaginable,  ''  My  lord,  we 
are  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  leisure  to  admire 
the  fine  things  you  have  been  saying.'*  The 
Bishop  was  so  encouraged  by  this  compliment, 
that  he  resumed  his  speech,  and  proceeded  with- 
out any  more  hesitation. 
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ON  THE  CONJUGAL  STATE. 

I  AM  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  infelicities 
of  the  married  state  are  occasioned  by  men's 
Ending  fault  with  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and 
imagining  themselves  to  be  fitter  for  govern- 
ment than  obedience. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  husband  to  be  the  head  of  his  wife,  just  iri 
the  same  manner  as  a  fountain  is  the  head  of  a 
stream,  Which  only  finds  supplies  f6r  its  wan- 
dering, without  directirtg  the  current  which  way 
it  should  flow.  It  may  probably  be  objected,  that 
wives  are  commanded  in  a  certain  book,  called 
the  bible,  to  be  obedient  to  their  husbands;  but 
a  lady,  who  is  a  great  casuist  in  divinity,  seems 
to  have  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  by  ob- 
serving that  as  most  of  the  commentators  upon 
the  NeSv  Testament  have  agreed,  that  some  of 
its  particular  commands  and  prohibitions  are 
merely  local  and  temporary,  and  intended  only 
as  cautions  to  the  Christians  against  giving  scan>- 
dal  to  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  among  whom  they 
lived;  she  makes  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  obe- 
dience to  husbands  was  among  the  number  of 
those  commands,  and  that  it  might  be  right  to 
observe  it  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  but  not 
now. 
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Many  persons,  as  well  Christians  as  othersi 
are  of  opinion^  that  to  command  is  neither  the 
province  of  the  wife  nor  of  the  husband;  and 
that  to  advise  and  intreat  is  all  that  either  ha^ 
a  right  to:  but  this  I  take  to  be  wrong  policy; 
for  as  every  private  family  is  a  little  state  within 
itself,  there  should  be  a.  superior  and  laws,  or  all 
will  be  anarchy  and  confusion;  and  as  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  wife  knows,  more  of  femily  affair* 
than  the  husband,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  taking  the  command  out  of  her  hands. 

Every  body  sees  that  when  naen  keep  mis- 
tresses they  commence  subjects  under  an  abso^ 
lute  tyranny;  and  that  a  wife  should  have  less 
authorityjs  a  very  hard  case,  especially  if  it  be 
considered,  that  she  is  not  only  one  Aesh  with 
her  husband,  but  as  the  general  phras^.  is>  his 
better  part.  Every  body  knows  too^  that  good 
humour  in  a  wife  is  the  most  flecessary.pf  all 
the  virtues  to  secure  the  happiness  of  a  husband; 
and  how  is  her  good  humour  to  be  preserved,  if 
she  is  to  be  under  perpetual  controul?  It  is  up 
new  discovery,  that  the  first  wish  of  a  woman  is 
power;  if,  therefore  you  give  the  sceptre  into 
her  hand,  and  intreat  her  to  say  and  to  do  ac- 
cording to  her  own  good  pleasure,  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  for  her  to  be  always  out  of 
temper. 
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AN  ACT  OF  CLEMENCY. 

LUCINIUS,  having  raised  a  numerous  armyi 
Zosimus  says,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  govern- 
tnent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  Con- 
stantine,  the  emperor.  But-  his  army  being 
defeated,  Lucinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could 
rally  toNicomidia,  whither  Constantine  pursued 
him,  and  immediately  invested  the  place,  but  ori 
the  second  day  of  the  siege,  the  emperor's  sister 
intreating  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  by  the  ten- 
derness he  had  ever  shewn  for  her,  to  forgive 
her  husband,  arid,  to  grant  him  at  least  his  life. 
He  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re* 
quest,  and  the  next  day,  Lucinius,  finding  no 
means  of  making  his  escape,  presented  himsdf 
before  the  conqueror,  and  throwing  himself  at 
his  feet,  yielded  to  him  the  purple,  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  sovereignty.  Constantine  received 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner^  entertained  him 
at  his  table,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  assuring  hitrii  that  he  should  live  unmo- 
lested so  long  as  he  raised  no  new  disturbances. 

U  ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.    JOHNSON. 

MR.  Johnson,  Author  of  Hurlotbrumbo,  &c* 
having  beerx  invited  to  pass  some  months 
at  a  country-house  of  a  gentleman  wno  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  but  whom  he  had  visited 
before>  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality 
and  kindness.  But  at  length  baving  shown,  in 
some  of  his  expressions  knd  actions,  that  wild 
and  unaccountable  extravagance  and  oddity  which 
runs  through  his  whole  composition,  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  happened  to  enjoy  but  a  very  in- 
different state  of  healthi  which  rendered  her  hyp- 
pish  and  low-spirited,  and  being  moreover  natu- 
rally of  a  timorous  disposition,  began  to  be 
extremely  alarmed  at  his  behaviour,  and  appre- 
hensive that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  might 
do  mischief  either  to^himself  or  others.  On  this 
she  repeatedly  remonstrated  to  her  husband, 
intreating  him  to  find  some  means  of  getting 
rid  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  gentleman,  however, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  Johnson's  man- 
ner^ and  therefore  under  no  apprehensions,  was 

un- 
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unwilling  to  proceed  to  acts  of  so  much  seeming 
in  hospitality,  as  the  forbidding  his  house  to  a 
person  whom  he  had  himself  in Vi ted  to  it;  and 
therefore  declined  so  doing  for  some  time;  till 
at  length,  ©q  the  continual  solicitations  of  his 
lady,  whom  he  found  he  could  not  make  easy  on 
any  other  terms,  he  commissionedamutual  friend 
to  both,  to  break  the  affair  to  Mr.  Johnson.—^ 
This  being  done  with  all  the  tenderness  imagi- 
nable, and  the  true  reason  assigned  by  way  of 
vindication  of  the  gentleman  himself,  Mr,  John- 
son, with  great  coolness,  and  a  gaiety  of  temper 
peculiar  to  himself,  replied,  that  he  was  most 
perfectly  persuaded  of  Mr.  J-r—-'s  regard  for 
him,  and  ,  should  ever  retain  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  the  civilities  he  had  received  from  him; 
that  he  also  maintained  the  highest  respect  for 
his  lady;  and  thougl^t  it  his  duty,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
her  peace  of  mind,  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  disturbing ;  that  he, 
therefore,  might  give  her  the  strongest  assu- 
rances from  him,  together  with  his  compliments, 
that  he  never  would  again  trouble  her  house 
whilst  living;  but,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  sincere 
esteem,  she  might  depend  on  it,  that,  after  his 
death,  he  should  consider  her  as  the  very  person 
to  whom,  on  a  visit  back  to  tKis  world,  he  should 
U  2  think 
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think  himself  under  an  obligation  to  pay  his  re** 
spects.  This  message  being  delivered  to  the  lady, 
who,  we  have  before  observed,  was  of  an  hypor 
chondriac  complexion,  threw  her  into  still  great<» 
er  apprehensions  than  before;  and,  fearing  that 
he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  intreated.  the 
gentleman  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  be|^ 
from  her,  that  he  would  continue  where  he  was, 
or,  at  least,  favour  them  with  his  company  as 
often  as  possible;  for  that,  with  all  his  wildness» 
she  had  much  rather  see  him  alive  than  dead. 


FRUITLESS  ATTEMPTS 

AFTER 

HAPPINESS  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  an  agreeable  incident 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  family,  as 
remarkable  for  elegance,  sensibility,  and  every 
amiable  endowment,  as  any  in  your  whole  me- 
tropolis. Having  spent  the  afternoon  with  that 
peculiar  satisfaction,  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the 
flow  of  soul  must  communicate,  and  exhausted 
or  dismissed  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  discontent  was   brought  upon  the 

carpet. 
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•arjpet.  After  tracing  this  sickness  of  the  mind 
to  innumerable  sources,  and  proving  to  a  d^mon* 
stration,  that  no  condition  is  utterly  unimprov- 
able, or  unexceptionable,  a  lady,  with  great  live- 
liness and  address,  gaive  us  the  following  little 
anecdote. 

My  motiier,  said  she,  has  frequently  told  me 
of  a  gentleman,  whose  possessions  were  im- 
mense, that  was  accusto^ned  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  whimsical  atteinpt  of  making  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  happy  every  seventh  year 
of  his  existence;  but  such  was  the  nature,  hu- 
mour, or  infirmity,  of  all  he  had  to  deal  with, 
that  the  experiment  ever  terminated  in  their 
disgrace,  and  his  own  disappointment,  one  sav- 
ing clause,  and  one  only,  was  allowed  them ;  the 
peevishness,  impatience,  or  languishments  of 
illness,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection 
<m  them,  or  an  impediment  to  the  prosecution^ 
of  his  scheme,  but  he  expected  on  the  removal 
of  the  evil,  that  their  full  content  should  again 
break  forth,  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  with  dou- 
ble radiance. 

For  one  man  he  obtained  the  hand  he  had  long 
vainly  sighed  for ;  another  was  delivered  from 
all  the  misery  of  contracted  circumstances;  a- 
third  invested  with  the  gratification  of  power; 
a  fourth  of  independefice;  and  on  a  fifth  was  be- 
stowed 
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8towed  his  much-desired  rank  in  a  military  life; 
but  when  he  came  to  examine  into  the  fruits  of  ' 
his  industry,  the  lady's  charms  were  fled,  the 
misfortunes  he  had  relieved  were  beheld  with 
different  eyes,  the  power  he  had  lent  was  abused, 
the  independence  unenjoyed,  and  the  army  coin 
fessedly  a  round  of  fatigue,  noise,  and  danger. 

Thus  universally  unsuccessful  amongst  his 
own  sex,  he  resolved  to  try  what  he  could  make 
of  the  ladies.  It  would  be  endless,  and,  indeed, 
not  strictly  politic,  continued  the  fair  speaker, 
to  relate  all  the  little  caprices,  light  fancies,  and- 
extravagant  wishes,  he  had  now  to  encounter 
with ;  be  it  sufficient  then  to  say,  that  at  length 
he  met  with  one,  whose  rational  plan,  seemingly 
enlarged  sentiments,  flattered  his  drooping  ex- 
pectations, and  promised  to  reward  his  toil. 

He  placed  her  in  the  very  situation  she  her- 
self pointed  out  to  him,  as  the  infallible  means 
of  her  felicity,  nor  for  three  whole  months  was 
she  heard  to  breathe  a  dis-satisfied  sigh;  but, 
alas !  how  many  changes  can  three  months  pro^ 
duce  ?  He  tenderly  listened  to  the  first  cause 
of  complaint,  and  as  tenderly  removed  it.  Ano- 
ther short  period  elapsed,  and  there  was  a  second 
something  to  require  his  correcting  hand;  in  a 
word,  after  repeated  good-natured  efforts,  and 
amazing  instances  of  patience  and  forbearance, 

he 
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he  besought  her  once  more  to  consider,  if  a  pos- 
sibility remained  of  answering  his  purpose  and 
her  own. 

She  told  him  how  sensibly  she  was  affected* 
both  by  his  indulgence  and  the  weakness  she  was 
guilty  of,  but  if  a  little  house  in  the  country, 
that  had  recently  caught  her  eye,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  her,  every  dis-satisfaction  would  be 
shook  off,  and  gratitude  and  peace  alone  the  com- 
panions of  Aer  retirement. 

Behold  her  now  in  possession  of  this  last  de- 
sire of  her  heart,  and  left  to  the  experience  of 
a  couple  of  years  before  the  gentleman  renewed 
his  enquiries.  Every  thing  was  as  it  should  be, 
the  prospect  as  blooming,  the  situation  as  de- 
lightful, .  and  her  connexions  as  happy  as  on  her 
first  arrival :  but  he  begged  her  to  proceed. 

She  was  again  ashamed  of  her  folly,  and  con  - 
scious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  she  should  make 
in  his  sight;  but,  however  trifling  the  annoy- 
ance might  soUnd  to  him,  it  was  the  bane  of  all 
her  other  enjoyments ;  a  peacock,  a  miserable 
peacock,  the  property  of  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man, would  sit  upon  her  garden  wall,  and  perse- 
cute her  ears  from  morning  to  night  with  its 
odious  squalling. 

The  gentleman  smiled:  lam  sorry,*  Madani, 
«aid  he,  that  you  should  be  the  person  destined 

to 
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to  awaken  me  to  a  sense  of  what  I-  tiever  before 
attended  to;  there  is  a  peacock  on  every  body's 
wall,  and  if  self-interest,  reason,  gratitude,  and 
religion,  are  insufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  where  shall  we  find  the 
being  that  will  persevere  in  sheltering  us  from 
those  additional  rough  blasts  to  which  the  equally 
deserving  multitude  so  unhappily  stand  exposed? 
Let  us  then  forbear  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep^ 
to  repine;  the  three  first  articles  no  repetition 
renders  needless,  and  no  mercies  or  blessings  can 
secure  us  from  the  last.  We  trifle  with  Heaven 
in  much  the  same  manner  this  benevolent  cha- 
racter was  trifled  with,  and  never  suflTer  the  con- 
viction to  strike  us,  that  the  fault  is  within  our 
own  breasts,  until  the  bitterness  of  punishment, 
and  the  deprivation  of  all  we  ought  to  have  held 
dear,  overtakes  us. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.  KILLIGREW. 


K 


ING  Charles's  fondness  for  pleasure,   to 
which  he  always  made  business  give  way. 

Used 
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ased  freqoently  to  delay  affairs  of  Consequence, 
from  his  Majesty's  disappointing  the  Council'  of 
hk  presence  when  met  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness; which  neglect  gave  great  disgust  and  of- 
fence to  many  of  those  who  were  treated  with 
this  seeming  disrespect.  On  one  of  these  occa-* 
sions  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  council- 
chamber  in  a  violent  passion;  and  meeting  Mr. 
Killigrew  presently  after,  expressing  himself  on 
the  occasion  in  yery  disrespectful  terms  of  his 
Majesty,  Killigrew  begged  his  G  race  to  moderate 
his  passion^  and'  offered  ta  lay  hiin  a  wa^r  ofin 
hundred  pounds,  that  he  himself  would  prevail 
^n  his  Majesty  to  come  to  council  in  half  ail  houn 
The  Duke,,  surprised  at  t^e-boldness  of  his  asser-* 
tion^  and  Wartned  4>y  resentment  against  the 
King,  aGcepSfcd'the  wager  ;^  on  which  Killigpew 
immediately  wenit  to  the  King,  and,  withbut  c^ 
remony,  told  him  what  had  happened;  adding 
these  words,  ^  Mcnow  your  Majesty  hates  Lau** 
derdale,  though  the  necessity  of  yoiir-  affairs 
compels,  you  to  carry  an  outward  appearance  of 
civility :  if  you  chuse  to  be  rid  of  a  man  .who  is 
thus  disagreeable  to  you,  you  seed  only  go  this 
once  to  council,  for  I  know  his  covetous  disDo- 
ftltion  so  perfectly,  thdt  1  am  Well  persuaded, 
rather thap  pay  this  hundred  f^oands,  he.woMid 

X  han^ 
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hang  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  never  plague 
you  more.*  The  King  was  so  pleased  with  the 
archness  of  this  observation,  that  he  immedi- 
ately replied,  *'  Well  then>  Killigrew,  I  posi- 
tively will  go;"  and  kept  his  word  accordingly^ 


SUDDEN   JOY. 

A  MOhAL  TALE. 

THE  desire  of  communicating  pleasure  t6 
those  whom  we  fondly  love,  for  whom  we 
have  the  sincerest  regard,  is  a  very  natural  one; 
but  we  may  be  in  so  great  a  hufry  to  make  them 
happy  with  our  communications^  as  to  defeat  the 
end  proposed.  The  sudden  disclosure  of  joyful, 
as  well  as^'of  melancholy  intelligence,  has,  in 
some  situations,  been  attended  with  fatal  conse*^ 
quences :  with  the  same  consequences  has  the 
sudden  joy  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  be- 
loved person  coming  upon  us  unexpectedly  been 
attended.  Against  such  disclosures,  and  such 
appearances,  all  prudent  people  will  guard  them- 
selves; not  only  out  of  consideration  for  those 
whom  they  esteem,  but  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  distressed  by  any  ill 

con- 
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consequences  arising  from  the  precipitance  o^ 
their  proceedings. 

"  Indeed>  my  dear  Emily,  your  attachment 
to  Mr.  Lymington  is  more  romantic  than  ra- 
tional. A  man  of  his  gay,  dissipated  turn>  and 
addicted  to  all  the  fashionable  pleasures  of  the 
age,  will  n^ver  be  constant  to  any  woman :  it  is 
highly  prpbable  that  he  has  made  his  addresses 
to  several  women  sinc^  he  left  England,  and  de- 
serted them  in  search  of  variety.  But  should 
he  return,  and  marry  you,  he  would  certainly 
be  tired  of  you  in  a  short  time,  and  leave  you 
truly  wretched.  He  is,  I  grant,  in  a  fair  way 
of  making  his  fortune  in  the  East-Indies;  yet  he 
may  be  disappointed:  now,  Mr.  Murray  has 
made  his  fortune,  and  having  also  an  unexcep- 
tionable character,  entirely  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, he  isi  extravagantly  in  love  with  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  well  enough  of  him  to 
give  htm  your  hand  with  a  good  grace,  as  I  am 
very  well  assured  that  your  father  will  not  hear 
of  a  refusal :  and  I  must  own  I  think  if  you  do 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  you  will  live  to  re- 
pent of  your  opposition  to  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Mrs.  Wyat,  an  excellent 
wife,  and  exemplary  mother,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  her  daughter  to  make  her  inclinatioix 
submit  to  dii^cretion,  and  to  prefer  a  steady, 
X  2  sober 
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$ober  man,  3^ith  a  large  fortune  in  his  posMft* 

siou,  to  him  who,  with  a  very  expensive  taste» 
was  only  in  puisuit  of  one.  Her  endeavours, 
however,  were  all  fruitless;  she  reasoned,  she  • 
per  uaded  in  vain.  Emily's  attachment  to^  Mr. 
Lymington  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  thing 
which  her  mother  could  urge  in  favour  of  hie 
opulent  rival:  nor  will  many  of  her  sex,  perhaps^ 
in  the  least  wonder  at  her  adherence  to  the  ch<Mce 
of  her  own  heart,  and  her  resistance  to  the 
choice  of  her  parents,  when  they  are  UAd  that 
Mr.  Lymington  (to  adopt  their  own  language) 
was  "  a  most  agreeable  creature,"  axxktbait  Mr. 
Murray  was  "  sl  forbidding  animal,"  with  nothing 
but  his  money  to  recommend  him.  Some  fe- 
males, to  be  sure  there  are,  who  are  sufficiently 
swayed  by  lucrative  views,  to  give  their  hands 
to  men  whom  they  abhor,  in  order  to  procure  a 
brilliant  settlenient;  yet  the  legal  prostitution 
of  a  few  mercenary  women  reflects  no  dishonour 
upon  the  sex  in  general. 

Soon  after  the  above  conversation  between 
MiS.  Wyat  and  her  daughter,  Mr.  Wyat  came 
home  to  dinner,  and  brought  Mr.  Murray  with 
him. 

When  the  two  ladies  retired,  the  two  gentle- 
men proceeded  to  business,  and  every  thing 
relating  to  the  allianee  between  their  families 
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were  finally  adjusted.  When  that  a^ustmerit 
was  finished^  Emily  was  called  in  to  be  acquainte^d 
with  it.  Her  looks,  the  moment  she  entered 
the  room,  plainly  shewed  the  nature  of  her  ap- 
prehensions: prepared  however  as  she  was  foi* 
the  dreadful  information,  she  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  it;  she  sunk  into  a  chair  and,  fainted. 

By  the  immediate  assiduities  of  her  destined 
husband,  and  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  wha 
at  that  instant  entered  the  room,  she  was  re- 
stored to  her  senses.  She  then,  falling  at  her 
father's  feet,  most  earnestly  requested  him  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  revoke  his  cruel  determina- 
tion, and  not  to  force  her  to  marry  a  man  whose 
affection  for  her  she  could  not  possibly  return. 

Mr.  Wyat,  not  at  allof  a  flexible  disposition^ 
was  quite  unmoved  by  her  intreaties,  and  her 
tears;  and  told  her,  not  without  reproving  her 
at  the  same  time,  in  very  cutting  terms,  for 
her  partiality  to  a  loose  spendthrift  with  no  bot- 
tom, and  as  likely  to  die  in  a  jail  as  any  man  he 
knew;  that  if  she  did  not  consent  to  give  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Murray  in  ten  days,  he  would  shut 
his  doors  against  her,  and  never  see  her  any 
more. 

This  severe  treatment  overset  poor  Emily; 
she  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  lifeless 
condition  to  heir  apartment.    It  was  long  after 
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the  second  blow  she  received  from  her  father's 
stem  behaviour  to  her,  ere  Emily  was  restored 
to  the  use  of  her  understanding.  With  the  re^ 
possession  of  her  intellects  she  was  only  the 
more  sensible  of  her  wretchedness.  Deeply 
in  love  with  Mr.  Lymington,  and  looking  upon 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  most  odious  light,  she  spent 
the  few  days  allotted  her  for  her  decisive  answer 
in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described,* 

Murray,  though  he  could  not  but  feel  himself 
almost  an  object  of  horror  to  the  woman  he  was 
going  to  marry,  felt  also  his  passion  for  her  too 
violent  to  be  controuled.  It  was  the  violence 
of  his  passions  which  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  his  age,  his  person,  and  his  manners,  all 
contributed  to  prejudice  the  idol  of  his  soul 
against  him.  In  his  own  eyes,  indeed,  he  was 
extremely  attractive ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  Emily, 
he  had  not  a  single  allurement :  and  as  to  his 
fortune,  on  which  his  presumption  was  consider- 
able, had  it  been  three  times  larger  than  it  was, 
it  would  not  have  bribed  her  heart  to  prove  un- 
faithful  to  the  first  conqueror  of  it. 

Emily  having  seriously  reflected  on  the  situa- 
tion  to  which  her  father,  by  the  severity  of  his 
resolution,  had  reduced  her,  began  to  dread  the 
indulgence  of  her  inclination  at  the  expence  of 
her  duty.     She  had  not,  by  the  last  India  ship, , 
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deceived  one  line  froni  her  lovef .  She  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  him  inconstant;  she  was 
rather  disposed  to  imagine  that  he  had  met  with 
some  disappointment,  and  that  he  forbore  to  write 
till  he  could,  with  his  assurances  of  fidelity,  send 
her  welcome  intelligence  concerning  his  affairs. 
His  silence,  however,  alarmed  her;  perplexed 
her;  grieved  her:,  his  silence,  added  to  her  fa- 
ther's inflexibility,  rendered  her  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  act. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  allotted  day,  poor 
Emily's  mind  was  so  violently  agitated,  that  she 
could  not  shut  her  eyes  all  night. 

On  that  very  evening  Lymington,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  ship  by  which  a  letter  was  anxi^-^ 
ously  ejtpectcd  from  him,  repaired  to  the  most 
intimate  friend  he  left  in  England.  By  him,  to 
his  extreme  surprize,  as  well  as  concern,  he  was 
informed  of  his  Emily's  trying  situation.  Mr* 
Spearman  concluded  his  information  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner: — "  Such  is  your  Emily's  disa- 
greeable, almost  distracting  state,  my  de^x* 
Charles,  as  she  is  to  return  a  decisive  answer 
before  to-morrow  night.  If  she  accepts  of  Mr. 
Murray — "  **  She  will  not,  I  am  certain,  cried 
Charles,  with  unusal  eagerness,  when  I  appear 
to  claim  her  promise  to  me  on  my  departure 
from  her."  z 
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ihe  summit  of  your  wishes.  By  preparing  iriy 
lister,  who  sees  Miss  Wyat  almost  every  day> 
an  interview  between  you  may  be  contrived  to- 
morrow morning  at  her  house,  and  you  may 
then  concert  measures  for  the  sure  and  speedy 
accomplishment  of  your  desires." 

Lymington,  having  listened  both  with  atten- 
tion and  patience  to  his  friend's  last  monitory 
speech,  began  to  be  convinced  that  his  admoni- 
tions were  too  judicious  to  be  neglected.  In 
consecj[uence  of  conviction,  he  readily  agreed  to 
put  himself  under  Mr.  Spearman's  guidance; 
who  told  him,  that  when  he  had  prepared  Mis^ 
Wyat  for  his  appearance  the  next  morning,  he 
would  come  and  let  him  know,  that  she  might 
not  be  too  much  affected  by  the  suddenness  of  it. 

While  Mr.  Spearman  and  Mr.  Lymington 
were  thus  engaged  in  conversation,  Mr.  Murray 
had  a  dialogue  with  a  very  old  acquaintance  of 
his  of  another  kind. 

Mn  Murray^  not  in  the  least  doubting  but  that 
the  decisive  answet  would  be  as  favourable  to 
him  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  very  earnestly  pressed 
Mr.  Jacobs  to  be  present  at  his  wedding. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Murray,  replied  he,  to 
refuse  compliance  with  any  of  your  requests, 
but  you  must  excuse  my  compliance  with  this. 
To  speak  with  my  customary  freedom,  I  do  not, 
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by  any  means,  approve  of  your  marrying  Miss 
Wyat." 

"  Not  approve  of  Miss  Wyat!  is  she  not  a 
(*:harming  creature,  and  every  way  qualified  to 
make  the  man  happy -who  is  united  to  her?" 

"  Not  to  make  you  happy !  the  man  whom  she 
beholds  with  a  disgust,  bordering  upon  abhor- 
rence; and  if  you  can  think  that  she  sees  you  in 
any  other  light,  you  deceive  yourself  in  the 
grossest  manner  imaginable." 

"  She  may  not,  at  first,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
conquer  her  foolish  prejudices  in  favour  of  that 
licentious  fellow  Lymington ;  but  when  she  has 
been  for  some  time  my  wife,  I  verily  believe  that 
yny  behaviour  to  her  will  be  sufficient  to  wean 
her  totally  from  him,  and  to  attach  her  to  me." 

"  You  are  too  sanguine." 

'•  And  you  talk  like  a  itian  unacquainted  with 
women." 

'*  Well,  my  dear  friend,  said  Mr.  Jacobs,  if 
you  are  determined  to  marry  Miss  Wyat,  you 
will  assuredly  wish  to  be  released  from  your 
indissoluble  engagement  with  her.  You  may 
please  yourself  with  the  possession  of  her  per- 
son, but  you  will  never  possess  her  heart;  and 
what  a  contemptible  pleasure  is  that  arising 
tnerely  from  the  former.  In  short  if  you  per- 
sist in  your  design  to  marry  Miss  Wyat,  you 
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wiH  neither  act  like  a  man  of  honour,  nor  a  man 
of  humanity.  With  a  woman  so  averse  to  you 
as  she  certainly  is,  you  will  not  be  happy  your- 
self, but  will  make  her  truly  miserable.  Her 
affections  are  fixed  on  another  man;  most  pro- 
bably they  will  remain  ;5o;  and  her  being  com- 
pelled to  give  you  her  hand,  will  only  serve  to 
strengthen  her  abhorrence  of  you.  B^sides^ 
the  marriage  which  you  are  so  desirous  of  con- 
summating, may  be  productive  of  the  keenest 
disquiet  to  yourself;  for  should  the  amiable  wo- 
man, forced  to  be  your  wife,  die,  in  consequence 
of  her  father's  cruel  disposal  of  her,  you,  as  well 
as  he,  will,  and  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
be  deemed  accessaiy  to  her  death.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  murder,  and  she  whose  life  is 
sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  of  her  parents,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  meaning,  though  not  com- 
mon usage  of  the  word,  murdered  by  them." 

The  few  last  words  of  Mr.  Jacob's  speech 
made  such  an  impression  upon  Mr.  Murray, 
that  he  went  home  fully  resolved  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions  to  a  lady  whom  he  could  not 
make  his  wife  without  dooming  her  to  misery, 
perhaps  to  death. 

While  he  was  going  home  with  this  laudable 

resolution,  he  was  attacked  by  two  ruffians,  not 

many  yards  from  his  own  door>  who  demanded  his 
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money  with  much  fierceness,  and  threatened  to 
blow  out  his  brains  if  he  did  not  immediately 
produce  all  he  had  about  him. 

Mr.  Murray,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  make 
resistance,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket ;  but  not 
being  so  quick  as  he  was  expected  to  be,  received 
a  blow  on  the  head,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  legs. 

At  that  moment  Lymington  happened  to 
come  up,  and  seeing  two  very  ill-looking  fellows 
rifling  a  gentleman,  who  lay  upon  the  ground, 
he  made  so  good  a  use  of  a  stout  oakeii  stick, 
that  the  villains  were  soon  glad  to  take  to  their 
heels.  He  then  having  raised  the  gentleman  in 
whose  defence  he  had  exerted  himself,  conducted 
him  to  his  house;,  and  did  not,  on  finding  whom 
he  had  assisted,  repent  of  what  he  had  done. 

"  You  are  my  rival.  Sir,  it  is  true,  said  he  to 
Mr.  Murray,  but  he  who  can  see  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  need  of  his  aid,  and  sufl^er  personal  re- 
sentment to  withold  it,  is  not  fit  to  live." 

Mr.  Murray,  struck  with  the  generous  senti- 
ments contained  in  that  speech,  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  in  the  most  grateful  terms; 
adding — I  had,  before  this  providential  inter- 
position of  yours  in  my  favour.  Sir,  determined 
to  relincuish  all  pretentions  to  Miss  Wyat,  on 
her  account,  and  on  your  account,  and  I  am  now 
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doubly  determined  to  withdraw  my  addresses. — 
May  you  both  be  as  happy  in  each  other  as  you 
deserve  to  be!" 

Soon  afterwards  the  two  rivals;  now  cordial 
friends,  parted;  and  each  of  them  retired  to  rest, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Murray  went  to 
Mr.  Wyat's,  wishing  to  see  Emily;  but  he  was 
disappointed:  she  was  gone  to  breakfast  with 
Miss  Spearman.  However,  as  her  father  was 
at  home,  he  desired  to  hayea  private  interview 
with  him;  and  when  they  were  closeted,  gaVe 
him  a  particular  account  of  his  rescue  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  ruffians  by  Mr.  Lymington. 

*•  Lymington !  replied  Mr  Wyat,  hastily  look- 
ing amazed. — What!  Charles  Lymington,  with 
whom  my  daughter  is  ridiculously  in  love?" 

^'  The  same;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  he  de- 
serves all  her  esteem,  and  all  her  affection.  He 
saved  my  life  last  night,  and  his  behaviour  has 
convinced  me  that  he  will  not  disgrace  your  fa- 
mily by  being  your  son-in-law." 

Mr.  Wyat,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
surprize,  occasioned  by  Lymington's  arrival  in 
town,  exclaimed  with  vehemence  against  his 
daughter's  folly  in  being  attached  to  such  a  man, 
|ind  declared,  with  additional  energy,  that  she 
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should  never  be  married  to  him*.  Mr.  Murray 
took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  turn  his  resolu- 
tion into  another  channel,  and  at  last,  partly  by 
the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  partly  by  the 
force  of  his  intreaties,  prevailed  on  him  to  con- 
sent to  make  his  daughter  happy  with  the  man 
of  her  heart.  Had  Emily  been  acquainted  with 
the  result  of  this  interview  between  her  father 
and  Mr  Murray,  whilst  she  was  at  breakfast  with 
her  friend,  she  would  have  felt  herself  relieved 
from  a  considerable  load  of  disquiet,  a  load  which 
rendered  her  utterly  unable  to  receive  that  plea- 
sure which  she  usually  enjoyed  in  Miss  Spear- 
man's chearful  society.  The  time  now  for  the 
delivery  of  her  decisive  answer  drew  near,  and 
the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  painful  were 
her  sensations. 

By  an  unexpected  rencounter  with  an  oW 
fellow-collegian,  whom  he  had  not  seen  many 
years.  Spearman  was  so  transported,  that  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  business  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  transact  for  his  friend  Charles 
the  next  morning.  He  was  indeed,  the  next 
morning  absolutely  incapable  of  transacting  any 
business  at  all,  having  made  too  many  libations 
to  Bacchus  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  faculties.  In 
plain  English,  he  was  brought  to  his  apartments 
dead  drunk,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  leave 
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them.  He  then  hurried  away  to  his  sister's, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  was  ready^to  hang 
himself, 

Charles,  after  having  waited  with  an  anxiety 
which  he  had  never  experienced  before  for  the 
coming  of  his  friend,  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
passed  in  his  visit  to  his  sister,  he  grew,  at 
length,  much  too  impatient  to  stay  where  he 
was.  His  impatience  was  natural,  but  his  preci- 
pitation was  imprudent.  Hastening  to  Miss 
Spearman's,  he  astonished  both  her  and  Miss 
Wyat  extremely,  by  darting  into  the  room  in 
which  they  were  at  work.  Emily's  astonishment 
was  accompanied  with  excessive  joy,  but  that  joy 
was  fatal. — Sinking  into  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
thrown  open  to  embrace  her,  in  these  arms  she 
expired. 
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SHE  WAS  IN  THE  WRONG. 

A  MORAL  TAL£. 

F^Rher  many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities 
Lady  Owen  was  deservedly  esteemed;  but 
she  had  also  many  failings,  by  which  she  excited 
laughter,  and  merited  contempt.    She  was  proud 
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of  her  family  to  a  violent  degree,  and  carried  her 
passions  for  precedence  to  a  ridiculous  excess^ 
During  the  life  of  her  husband.  Sir  Hugh,  she 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  him  to  keep  up  her 
importance,  as  he  plumed  himself  extremely 
upon  his  pedigree,  and  would  not  have  married 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  very  respectable  ancestors.  For  her  an- 
cestry, indeed,  chiefly  he  married  her,  for  she  had 
little  money;  the  patriotic  indiscretions  of  her 
father  having  prevented  him  from  giving  her  a 
fortune  equal  to  her  birth. 

The  death  of  Sir  Hugh  was  a  considerable  blow 
to  Lady  Owen's  pride,  because  she  found  herself 
unable  (  as  the  estate  which  had  supported  her 
magnificent  taste  came  into  her  son's  posses- 
sion,) to  appear  with  the  same  lustre;  she  made 
as  splendid  an  appearance,  however,  as  she  pos- 
sibly could  with  her  jointure,  and  would  not  bait 
an  inch  of  her  importance,  of  which  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious. 

Among  Lady  Owen's  virtues  was  her  maternal 
affection ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her  son,  and  Sir 
Richard  loved  his  mother  with  a  sincerity  truly 
commendable,  as  her  behaviour  to  him  from  his 
infancy  had  fairly  intitled  her  to  all  his  filial  re- 
gard. He  could  not  help  smiling,  however  when 
he  saw  her  ruffled  by  any  failure  of  respect;  whei 
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he  saw  her  resentment,  in  consequence  of  an 
affront,  operate  upon  her  mind  in  a  manner  not 
the  least  becoming,  he  blushed. 

Sir  Richard,  at  his  father's  death,  was  just  of 
age.  Having  been  educated  at  home,  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  the  world — when  he  became 
a  baronet,  and  a  landed  man  of  great  power  in 
the  county;  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make 
frequent  excursions  from  the  old  castle  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  his  pai'ents.  As  he  was  in  these 
excursions  generally  employed  about  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  he  could  not  visit  his  mother 
(who  had  purchased  a  house  near  the  castle  for, 
her  residence,)  so  often  as  she  wished  for  hiSi 
company.  For  some  time  she,  imputing  the 
intervals  between  his  visits  to  the  real  business 
which  the  inheritance  of  his  fortune  occasioned, 
was  tolerably  quiet,  though  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. She  was  afraid,  as  he  was  quite  young, 
o^n  hearted,  and  inexperienced,  that  he  might 
fall  into  imprudent  connections.  Dui  ing  an  in- 
terval of  an  uncommon  length,  a  new  apprehen- 
sion, added  to  her  other  fears,  gave  her  no  small 
uneasiness:  she  was  painfully  apprehensive  of 
his  being  drawn  in  by  an  artful  woman,  of  no 
family,  to  marry- her.  Harrasaedby  this  additi- 
anal  terror  she  talked  to  him  very  seriously  the 

Z  next 
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next  time  she  saw  him,  about  degrading  mar- 
riages, and  told  him,  that  she  hoped  she  should 
never  behold  i/m  united  to  a  woman  whose  birtb 
was  beneath  his  attention. 

Sir  Richard  assured  his  mother  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  marrying  at  that  time :  '*  When  I 
do  marry,  madam,  added  he,  I  shall  certainly 
take  care  not  to  disgrace  either  you  or  myself,  by 
the  lady  whom  I  chuse  for  my  wife." 

These  words  rendered  Lady  Owen  perfectly 
easy  about  any  matrimonial  engagement,  because 
she  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
them.  They  were,  indeed,  equivocal.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, not  having  the  same  absurd  notions  con- 
cerning birtb  as  his  mother  had,  did  not  inoLagme 
that  he  should  disgrace  his  family,  by  unidng 
himself  to  a  woman  every  way  deserving,  though 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  any  honours 
from  the  Herald's  OflSce. 

Sir  Richard,  soon  after  his  above-mentioned 
declaration  with,  regard  to  matrimony,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  journey  to  an  estate  he  had 
in  Cheshire.  Before  he  set  out  he  made  a  duti- 
ful, visit  to  his  mother.  At  his  departure  from 
her,  she  renewed  her  apprehensions,  and  be  re- 
peatedly assured  her  that  he  would  never  marry 
a  woman  of  whom  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

In  a  short tiine  after  his^arrival  at  his  Cheshire 

estate. 
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estate.  Sir  Richard  met  with  a  young  lady  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  attracted  his  eyes  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  through  them  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  heart:  he  saw,  he  lieard,  he 
loved.  Her  person  did  considerable  execution, 
her  coaversation  still  more,  and  her  behaviour 
fixed  him.  She  had  every  thing  hut  family  to 
recpmmend  her.  Her  personal  charms  were 
allowed  by  every  body  who  beheld  her  to  be^tri- 
king,  her  intellectual  accomplishments  were,  at 
once  brilliant  and  solid,  and  her  whole  carriage 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exem* 
plary.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman, 
but  she  could  nbt  boast  of  the  dignity  of  her  de^ 
scents,  her  father  having  been  the  fii'st  gentle- 
man of  hi§  family. 

.  Sir  Richard  being  quite  satisfied  with  Miss 
Newton's  intrinsic  worth,  overlooking  her  want 
of  fortune,  as  he  was  entirely  conteiited-  with 
his  own  affluent  circumstances,  and  not  in  the 
least  dreaming  about  her  genealogical  table,  de- 
termined to  make  his  addresses  to  her. 

He  once  thought  of  paying  his  mother  the 
compliment  to  solicit  her  compliance;  but  ima-» 
gining,  on  recollection,  that  her  family  pride 
would  rise  up  in  opposition  to  his  requests,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  without  consulting  her  upon 
the  occasion,  and  to  take  his  chance  for  a  recon- 
Z  2  cUiation 
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ciliation  when  his  marriage  with  Miss  Newtaa 
was  consummated. 

Having  thus  adjusted  matters  in  his  own  mind, 
he  went  immediately  to  Miss  Newton,  in  high 
spirits,  because  sure  of  success,  as  she  had,  he 
fancied,  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  she  had 
n^  pre-engagement.  upon  her  hands,  that  she 
would  think  herself  honoured  as  well  as  bappy  hy 
an  alliance  with  him. 

She  received  him  with  her  usual  politeness, 
but  disconcerted  and  chagrined  him  extreniely 
by  rejecting  his  generous  overtures.  He  was 
disappointed,  he  was  grieved;  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  her  for  his  wife,  and  he  was  totally 
unprepared  for  a  repulse. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little  from 
the  embarrassment  into  which  her  very  genteel, 
but  chilling  refusal  had  thrown  him,  he  said  to 
her,  "  you  have  made  me,  madam,  the  unhap- 
piest  of  men  by  your  cruel  answer.  From  your 
encouraging  behaviour  to  me  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  you,  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
and  that  you  was  not  pre-engaged.  I  have  un- 
fortunately deceived  myself;  I  have  beeen  mis- 
taken, and  will  not  offend  you  in  the  same  way/* 

Having  spoken  the  few  last  words  with  a  de- 
jected tone,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  retired 
towards  the  door. 
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"Stay,  Sir  Richard,"  said  she,  rising  just  as 
he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  ''  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  leave  me  till  I  have  given  you  the  true 
reasons  for  my  conduct,  that  you  may  not  put 
any  misconstruction  upon  it.  I  am  under  no 
engagement:  I  think  myself  honoured  with 
your  addresses,  but  I  cannot  listen  to  them,  as  I 
am  well  assured  that  Lady  Owen  will  highly  re- 
sent your  marriage  with  me;  such  a  degrada- 
tion she  will  never  forgive :  I  cannot  think  upon 
making  a  breach — a  breach  perhaps,  never  to  be 
Jiealed  between  her  and  you. 

''  My  mother,  madam,  is  I  confess,  to  much 
ynder  the  influence  of  family  pride;  but  you  are 
so  necessary  to  my  happiness,  that  her  displeasure 
is  nothing  in  competition  with  your  consent." 

This  reply  did  not  produce  an  answer  altoge- 
ther ag}:eeable  to  him ;  but  he  prevailed  on  her 
at  last  to  gratify  his  ardent  wishes,  and  to  let  him 
name  the  wedding-day.  . 

The  festivity  of  his  wedding-day  hindered  Sir 
Richard  from  considering  in  what  manner  the 
news  of  his  marriage,  without  her  approbation, 
without  her  knowledge,  indeed,  would  aflTect  his 
mother.  .  The  next  morning,  when  reflection 
succeeded  to  rapture,  he  began  to  wish  that  he 
had  not  acted  with  so  much  precipitation. 
Not  chusing,  however,  to  make  an  abrupt  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  before  her  with  his  bride,  he  wrotfe  3 
very  dutiful  and  submissive  letter. 

i4ady.0wen>  enraged  at  the  pnrsoal  of  her  son's 
ktter,  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Her  an* 
awer  was  short  and  severe. 

Sir  Richard  read  it  with  the  g:featest  ccmcem. 
Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  bride, 
he  hurried  to  his  mother's  house,  without  stor- 
ing at  his  o^n. 

He  begged  to  see  her  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  but  he  received  answers  from  her,  which 
stabbed  him  to  the  soul.     . 

Finding  it  impossible  to  procure  an  interview 
with  his  unrelenting  mother,  he  returned  to  his 
castle,  and  was  am  mediately  put  to  bed.  The 
anguish  of  his  mind,  ad  ted  to  the  inflamed  state 
of  his  body,  occasioned  by  a  very  fetiguing  jour- 
ney, soon  made  the  physicians,  who  attended 
him,  dispair  of  his  life. 

When  Lady  Owen  heard  that  her  son  was  real- 
ly in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  her  heart  was 
softened,  all  her  maternal  affection  returned, 
and  she  resolved  to  go  to  pronounce  her  pardon 
with  her  own  lips,  though  she  was  herself  ex- 
tremely ill;  hoping  that,  as  her  resentment  had 
been  so  deeply  felt  by  him,  her  repentance  might 
give  a  happy  turn  to  his  disorder,  and  promote 
his  recovery. 

With 
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With  these  laudable  sensaticms,  she  set  out  td 
the  castle,  but  she  came  too  late.  Hir  Richard 
expired  a  few  minutes  before  her  arrival:  his 
last  words  were,  "  cruel  mother." 

Lady  Owen  Wa«  inconceivably  shocked  updrt 
the  melanchcJy  occasion.  From  the  moment 
she  was  acquainted  with  her  son's  death  i^he' 
looked  upon  herself  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  wa» 
in  a  short  time  interred  in  the  same  vault  wit|i 
bim. 


AN  INSTANCE 

OF 

FRIENDSHIP. 

AT  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth  Castle,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  which  was  defended  by 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  King  exposed  himself 
to  so  much  danger,  that  he  would  have  been 
slain,  if  a  faithful  vassal  had  not  prefered  his 
sovereign's  life  to  his  own.  For,  while  he  was 
busied  in  giving  orders  too  near  the  wall,  Hubert 
de  St.  Clare,  constable  or  governor  of  Colchester 
Castle,  who  stood  by  his  side,  seeing  an  arrrow 

.aimed 
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aimed  at  Henry,  by  one  of  Mortimer's  archersif 
stepped  before  him,  and  received  it  in  his  own 
breast. — The  wound  was  mortal :  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  master,  recommending  his  daughter 
(an  o  ily  chi  d  and  an  infant)  to  the  care  of  that 
Prince.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  most  deserves 
admiration;  a  subject  who  died  to  save  his  King^ 
or  a  King  whose  personal  virtues  could  render 
his  safety  so  dear  to  a  subject  whom  he  had  not 
obliged  by  any  extraordinary  favours.  The 
daughter  of  Hubert  was  educated  by  Henry,  with 
all  the  affection  that  he  owed  to  the  memory  of 
her  father;  and,  when  she  had  attained  to  matu- 
rity, was  honourably  married  to  William  de 
Longueville,  a  nobleman  of  great  distinction, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of  St.  Clare, 
which  the  grateful  Henry  was  desirous  to  per- 
petuate. 


»        * 
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REFLECTIONS  UPON  the  SPRING. 

HdW  delightfill  to  a  philofopHifc  mind  is  ihfe 
fif'ft  dawning  of  the  fpring !  whdn  the  oriertt 
fdn  diffufes  but  a  partial  lurhination,  atid  fafFronS 
Over  the  ikies  with  a  foft  and  indecifive  h^z!e : 
Vhdn  thd  zephyi'  but  gently  breathed,  as  if  affaid 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  naturt :  when  the  ti- 
mid birds  fcarddy  dare  to  innovate  theit  fohg,  ik 
if  awaiting  a  fuperiot-  influence  to  Wartant  theit 
unattempted  miriftfelfy !  when  the  petals,  fhining 
-with  dew,  or  depreffed  by  thd  pearly  moifture  of 
the  fliower,  unfold,  with  coy  referve,  their  velvet 
cups,  and,  with  modeft  blandifhment,  retire  from 
the  kifs  of  Zephyr;  when  every  thing  that  feels^ 
that  moves,  that  lives,  hsls  different  ideas  of  per- 
ception, and  different  organs  of  delight  f  I  have 
always  donfidered  this  delicious  feafon  of  the  year 
as  the  tcJnovatof,  not  only  of  the  vegetable,  but  of 
the  animal  fyftem.*  As  the  Incipient  fap  difFufes 
itfelf  from  the  flera  tlifotigh  the  branches,  and  the 
leaves,  and  through  the jasoft  attentuated  fibres  of 
vegetation;  fo  the  Ulood,  long  frojccn  by  the  win- 
ter, and  torpid  froni  inaftion^  diluted  by  the  fun^ 
ajid  awakened  into  fluidity^  is  felt  to. invigorate 
the  heart,  and  to-Ji^eander  through  the  different 
receptacles  of  anioiation.  No  part  of  the  human 
body,  be  the  channdiof  jccninunkation  ever  fa 
A  ^  xntnute ) 
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minute ;  not  a  bair  upon  the  head^  however  ifit« 
perceptible  may  be  the  tube  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyedj  but  what  is  more  or  lefs  vifited  by  the  iit* 
pulfion  of  this  matter^  which  formed  of  glohtilciSy 
and  fome  more  diminutive  than  others^  performs 
its  regular  revolutions,  unlefs  interrupted  for  a 
lime  by  accidents  or  difeafe.  For  as  perfons  in 
health  are  themfelves  the  producers  of  this  won« 
derful  fluid)  fo  the  plant,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  its  parts,  prepares  from  the  juices  of 
a  falubrious  and  icrtile  earth,  and  the  benign  in* 
fluence  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  the  hidden 
fources  of  its  future  growth  and  maturity. 

It  is  curious,  it  is  amufing  to  trace  the  progrers 
of  a  plant  from  the  firft  budding  of  the  root,  until 
it  attains  a  (late  of  perfeftion;  to  obferve  its  ex- 
ertions and  its  ftruggles,  the  enemies  it  has  to  en-^ 
counter,  the  viciflitudes  it  has  to  undergo,  and  the 
injuries  and  difeafes  to  which,  like  human  crea- 
tures it  is  continually  fubjeS. 

But  having  overcome  all    impediments,,  and 

puJhed  forward  with  firength  and  vigour,    how 

glorioufly  at  length  doth  it  adorn  our  gardens  and 

oar  fields ;  with  what  luftral  hues  attach,    with 

what  painted  beauty  enchant  the  fight ;  and  what 

a  variety  of  odours  and  a  richnefs  of  perfume  doth 

it  not  difperfc  to  embalm  the  ain 

Can 
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Can  any  objeft  afFord  a  more  tranquil  pleafure 
to  the  eye  than  the  level  plain  when  richly  carpet- 
ed  by  grafs,  and  bending  under  the  vifitations  of 
the  breeze,  or  its  verdant  breaft  arrayed  by  the 
tranfient  gleamings  of  the  funfhine?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  delightful  to  him  who  contemplates  and 
admires  the  wonders  of  creation,  even  in  the  moft 
humble  produQions  of  the  earth,  than  the  fwelling 
hill,  parterred  with  flowers,  their  variegated  cups 
enameled  with  dew,  or  their  filken  veftments  de- 
clining beneath  the  fboweri^  and  every  colour  dip* 
ped  in  opa}  hues  ? 

When  the  rain-bow  throws  faer  (bfttned  arch 
acrofs  the  brook,  illuminates  the  mofly  Sudth  "Or 
paints  the  cottage  with  prifmatic  dyes  ? 

At  fuch  a  time,  and  under  fuch  impreflions;^  the 
aflive  colt,  his  ears  ereft,  his  mane  uplifted  by  the 
air,  and  his  ample  tail  wide  flowing  as  he  runs,  is 
feen  to  bound  acrofs  the  pafture :  the  bellowing 
herds  expatiate  over  the  meads:  the  fportive  lamb- 
kins alternately  difdain  and  court  their  deluded 
dams:  while  the  frolickfome  kids  hang  pendent 
over  the  precipice;  or  leap  in  playful  mood  from 
rock  to  rock. 

The  vocal  chbriftersf,  amidft  the  woods,  the 

groves  and  the  ftirlib^  enlivened'by  the  feafon,  and 

A  a  2  attentive 
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attentive  to  the  calls  of  inflinQ  and  delight,  with 
harmonious  (i)ngs  awaken  the  day,  or  with  tune^ 
ful  orifons  anticipate  the  night. 

Not  a  branch  is  fe^n  that  is  not  made  animate 
by  their  rivalfhip  and  fports;  and,  at  this  feduQive 
period,  with  one  confentaneous  voice  all  nature 
breathes  throughout  her  vallies  and  her  glades, 
her  deferts,  and  her  plains,  po  other  founds  but 
thofe  of  hafinony  and  IpvCf 

And  yet  the  fpring  returns  not  to  fome  men 
without  difquietude  and  fear :  difquietude  when 
they  refleCl  upon  the  paft,  and  fear  when  they  are 
.Q|)ligj£(i  (o  look  forward  to  futurity. 

It  awakens  like  wife  the  remembrance  of  fcenes 
that  are  loft,  of  pleafurcs  that  are  gone  by,  and  of 
frieijdfhips  that  ar^  no  more.  It  teaches  them  to 
meafure  their  prefent  comforts  with  thqfe  they 
have  formerly  enjoyed." 

To  contraft  the  ideas  of  happinefs  and  peace 
with  thofe  of  difappointment  and  privation;  and 
of  health,  hilarity,  and  youth,  with  thofe  importu- 
nate mementos  of  the  grave — difeafe,  debility,  and 
age,  with  all  the  troubles  and  the  cares  fo  woeful- 
]y  attached  to  this  tremendous  fcene;  the  melan- 
choly clofc,  and  the  jaft  fad  Ijgh  of  human  exift-* 

cnpc. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  even  to  a  melancholy  mind,  deprived  of 
its  enjoyments  and  its  bleffings  here,  and  folitary 
amidft  the  mirth  and  the  gaieties  of  vealth  and 
diflipation,  yet,  even  to  a  mind  like  this,  there  ari- 
fes  a  confcientious  rapture  from  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  (late.  Is  a  man,  advanced  in  age,  and 
trembling  under  infiripity  and  difeafe,  obliged  to 
lament  the  premature  difTolution  of  an  only  fon, 
the  confolatioh  of  hjs  hopes,  and  the  fupport  of  his 
declining  y^ars  ? 

"Where  can  he  look  for  peace,  but  by  following 
the  departed  objeft  of  his  wifhes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  earth,  and  in  the  well  founded  hope  of 
a  bleffed  hereafter  ? 

Has  a  hufband  been  deprived  of  a  wife,  affidu- 
ous  in  ficknefs,  afFcftions^te  and  fympathetic,  ten- 
der in  difappointnicnt  and  misfortune,  and  endow- 
ed with  every  grace  of  perfon,  every  accompHfJi- 
ment  of  mind,  and  every  virtue  of  the  heart? 

How  can  he  fill  up  the  inCenfible  void  of  exift- 
cnce,  after  a  lofs  thus  irreparable,  and  thus  afflif:- 
tive!  '  ♦ 

Reverting  to  the  bleffings  that  are  annihilated, 
he  looks  forward  to  eternity,  fupported  only  by 
that  afTuafivc  cpnfolaitiQp  which  t?achcs  ^im  to 
:   /:  hope 
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hope  that  they  are  to  meet  again  in  a  ftate  of  fru-' 
ition ;  and  in  that  happy  ftate  to  be  unitedj,  and 
oh  1  ineffably  prophetic !  to  be  diljoined  no  niore. 


THE 

ContetUed  Country  Maid. 

WHAT  happiq^^Gi  the  rural  maid  attends^ 
In  chearful  labour  whil^  es^ch  d^y  (be 
fpends : 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heav'n  has  feqtt 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content. 
She  feldom  feels  the  fpleen's  imagin'd  pains^ 
Nor  melancholy  ftagnates  in  her  vaii^s; 
She  rarely  lofes  life  in  thoughtlefs  eafe^^ 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  dife^ife. 
Her  home-fpiin  drefs  in  fimple  neatncfs  lies^ 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  {he  fighs. 
Her  reputation)  which  is  all  her  boaft^ 
In  a  malicious  vifit  ne'er  was  )oft« 
No  midnight  ipafquerade  her  beauty  wearS) 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repaiirs. 
If  love  and  quiet  in  her  bofom  reign^^ 
And  like  enjoyment  in  her  happy  fwain^ 
No  home-bred  jars  her  quiet  ft^ie  controuY^ 

Nor 
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Nor  watchful  je^toufy  torments  her  foul. 

With  fecret  joys  (he  fees  her  little  race 

Reft  on  her  knee,  and  her  fmall  cottage  grace ; 

The  fleecy  ball  their  bufy  fingures  cull, 

Or  from  the  fpindle  draw  the  length'ning  wool; 

Thus  flow  her  hours  with  conftant  peace  of  mind^ 

Till  age  the  lateft  thread  of  life  unwind. 


PRAISE  TO  GOD. 

OTHOU,  fupremely  wife,  fupremely  good  ^ 
Wliofe  ways  are  like  th^  dnfaihomabU 
flood, 
Grant  me  to  celebrate  thy  glorious  name. 
Till  death  diflblves  ihis  late  preferved  frame. 
And  when  this  earth  (hall  haften  to  decay. 
When  feas  (hall  burn»  and  mountains  melt  away> 
When  funs  and  ftars,  in  wild  confufion  hurl'd. 
Now  cru(h  each  other,  now  deftroy  a  world ; 
May  I  refume  the  facred  theme  above, 
For  ever  praife  ihee,  and  for  ever  love  ! 
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ON 

GENIUS  AND  TASTE. 

ALL  arts  having  the  fame  general  end^  whicfa 
is  to  pleafe,  and  addreflingthemfelves  to  the 
fame  faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes, 
it  follows  that  their  rules  and  principles  muft  have 
as  great  affinity  2l$  the  different  materials  and  the 
different  organs  or  vehicles  by  which  they  pafs  to 
the  mind,  Will  permit  them  to  retain. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real  fub- 
ftance,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  what  goes  undqr  th^ 
name  of  tatle,  is  fixed  and  eftabliOiedin  the  naCtr/e 
of  things ;  that  there  are  certain  and  regular  cau- 
fes  by  which  the  imagination  and  paffions  of  men 
are  affefled  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  tkefe  eau- 
fes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diligent  invefll- 
gation  of  nature,  and  by  the  fame  flow  progrefs  as 
wifdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind,  however  in- 
ilantaneous  its  operations  may  appear  when  thus 
acquired.  J 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  good  and 
virtuous  man  alone  can  acquire  this  true  or  juft 
relifli  even  of  works  of  art.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  entirely  without  foundation,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  fame  habit  of  mind  which  i» acquired 
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by  oiir  fearch  after  truth  in  the  more  ferious  du- 
ties oF  life,  is  only  transferred  to  the  purfuit  of 
lighter  amufements. 

The  fame  difpofition,  the  fame  defire  to  find 
fomethirig  fteady,  fubftantial  and  durable,  on 
which  thfe  mind  can  lean,  as  it  were,  arid  rell  with 
Mety. 

The  fubjefl:  only  is  changed.  We  purfue  the 
fiime  method  in  our  fearch  after  the  idea  of  beau- 
ty and  perfeftion  in  each ;  of  virtue,  by  looking 
forward  beyond  ourfelves  to  fociety,  and  to  the 
whole;  of  arts,  by  extending  our  views  in  the  fame 
manner  to  all  ages  and  at  all  times. 

Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its  compofition 
fluQuating  as  well  as  fixed  principles.  It  is  an  at- 
tentive enquiry  into  their  difference  that  will  ena- 
ble us  to  determine  how  far  we  are  influenced  by 
cuftoni  and  habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  things.  . 

To  diftinguifh  how  much  has  folid  foundation, 
we  msly  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  proof  by  which 
fome  hold  wit  ought  to  be  tried ;  whether  it  pre- 
ferves  itfelf  when  tranflated.  That  wit  is  falfe 
which  can  fubfift  only  in  one  language;  and  that 
pifture  which  pleafes  only  one  age  or  one  nation, 
owes  it^  reception  to  fome  local  or  accidental  a.flb- 
ciation  of  ideas. 

We  may  apply  this  to  every  cuftom  and  habit. 
B  b  of 
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of  life.  Thus  the  general  principles  of  uibanitf, 
politenefs,  or  civility,  have  been  ever  the  fame  in 
all  nations ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  dreff' 
c,d  is  continually  varying.  The  general  idea  of 
fliewing  refpeS  is  by  making  yourfelf  lefs ;  but 
the  manner,  whether  by  bowing  the  body,  kneel- 
ing, proftration,  pulling  off  the  upper  part  of  drcfs, 
or  taking  away  the  lower,  is  a  matter  of  habit. 
It  would  be  unjuft  to  conclude  that  all  ornan>eDt5^ 
becaufe  they  were  at  firft  arbitrarily  contrived,  arc 
therefore  undeferving  of  our  attention;  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  neglefts  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
ornaments,  a£ts  contrarily  to  nature  and  reafon. 
As  life  would  be  imperfe£l  without  its  highefl  or- 
naments the  arts,  fo  thefe  arts  themfelves  would  be 
imperfeft  without  their  ornaments. 

Though  we  by  no  means  ought  to  rank  ihcfc 
with  pofitive  and  fubftantial  beauties,  yet  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  a  knowledge  of  both  is  effentially^ 
fequifite  towards  forming  a  complete,  whole  per- 
fe6l  tafte.  It  is  in  reality  from  the  prnan^ents  that 
arts  receive  their  peculiar  ch^irafter  and  complei^* 
ion;  we  may  add,  that  in  them  we  ftnd  charafter- 
iftipal  marks  of  a  national  tafte,  as  by  throwing  up 
a  feather  in  the  air,  we  know  whiqh  way  the.  wind 
blows,  better  than  by  a,  more  heavy  matter. 

The  ftriking  diftinftion  between  the  worHs  of 
the  Romany  Bolo^^ian  apd  Veqctian  fcboolsj 
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confifts  more  in  that  general  efFea  which  is  pro- 
duced by  colours^  than  in  the  more  profound  ex- 
cellencies of  the  art;  at  leaft  it  is  from  thence 
that  each  is  diftinguiflied  and  known  at  firft  fight. 
As  it  is  the  ornaments,  rather  than  the  proportions 
of  architefture,  which  at  firft  glance  diftinguifli  the 
different  orders  from  each  other;  the  Doric  is 
known  by  its  triglyphs,  the  Ionic  by  its  volutes, 
and  the  Corinthian  by  its  acanthus. 

Tafte  in  drefs  is  certainly  one  of  the  loweft  fub- 
|e£ls  to  ijhicix  this  word  is  applied;  yet  there  is  a 
right  cveh  here,  however  narrow  its  foundation 
refpefting  the  fathion  of  any  particular  nation. 
But  we  hiave  ftill  more  flendfer  means  of  determin- 
irtg,  in  rega:rd  t6  the  different  cuftoms  of  different 
ages  or  cotihlries,  to  which  to  give  the  preference, 
fince  they  ftfetti  to  be  all  equally  removed  from 
nature. 

If  M  Europ62ln,  when  he  has  cut  oflThis  beardj^ 
and  put  falfe  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up  his 
own  natural  hair  in  regular  knots,  as  unlike  nature 
as  he  can  poffibly  make  it;  and  having  rendered 
thenri  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs, 
has  covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on  by  a 
machine  with  the  utmoft  regularity;  if  when  thus 
attired  he  ilTues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian, who  has  bellowed  as  much  time  at  his  toilet, 
and  hid  on  with  equal  care  and  attention  his  yel- 
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low  and  red  oker  on  particular  parts  of  his  fore- 
head or  cheeks,  as  he  judges  moft  becoming ;  who- 
ever defpifes  [the  other  for  this  attention  to  the 
fafliion  of  his  country;  which  ever  ofthefetwo 
firft  feels  himfelf  provoked  to  laugh,  is  the  barba- 
rian. 

All  thefe  fafliions  are  very  innocent,  neither 
worth  difquiGtion,  nor  any  endeavour  to  alter 
them,  as  the  change  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
equally  diftant  from  nature.  The  only  circum- 
fiances  againft  which  indignation  may  reafonably 
be  moved,  is  where  the  operation  is  painful  or  de- 
ftru6iive  of  health,  fuch  as  is  praftifed  at  Otaheite, 
and  the  ftraight-lacing  of  the  Englifh  ladies;  of 
the  laft  of  which,  how  deftruftive  it  muft  be  to 
health  and  long  life,  the  profeffor  of  anatomy  took 
an  opportunity  of  proving  a  few  years  Cnce  in  hi^ 
academy. 

It  is  in  drefs  as  in  things  of  greater  confe- 
quence.  Fafliions  origindie  from  thofe  only  who 
have  the  high  and  powerful  advantages  of  rank, 
birth,  and  fortune.  As  many  of  the  ornament  of 
art,  thofe  at  leaft  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given, 
are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire 
their  confequence  from  the  company  in  which  we 
have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.  As  Greece  and 
Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which 
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they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and 
knowledge  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  volun- 
tarily add  our  approbation  of  e;very  ornament  and 
qvery  cuftom  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the 
fafhion  of  their  drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved 
that,  not  fatisfied  with  them  in  their  own  place, 
we  make  no  difficulty  of  dreffing  ftatues  of  mo- 
dern heroes  or  fenators  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Ro- 
man armour  or  peaceful  robe :  we  go  fo  far  as 
hardly  to  bfear  a  flatue  in  any  other  drapery. 

The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture,  In  fculpture 
remain  almoft  all  the  excellent  fpecimensof  anci- 
ent art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated  perfonal  dig- 
nity to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth 
of  art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them*. 
This  is  not  fo  in  painting;  becaufe  having  no  ex- 
cellent ancient  portraits,  that  connexion  was  never 
formed.  Indeed  we  could  no  more  venture  to 
paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit^ 
than  we  could  make  a  flatue  in  the  uniform.  But 
fince  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  fhew  how 
ready  wc  are  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices, 
we  make  the  befl  authority  among  the  moderns 
ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  great  variety  of  ex- 
cellent portraits  with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched 
this  nation,  we  ^re  not  content  to  admire  for  thei^j* 
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real  excellence,  biu  extend  our  approbation  even 
to  the  drefs  which  happened  to  the  faihion  of  that 
age.  We  all  very  well  remember  how  common  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  for  portraits  to  be  drawn  in 
this  Gothic  drefs,  and  this  cuftom  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely laid  afide.  By  this  means  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged very  ordinary  piftures  acquired  fomething 
of  the  air  and  efFeft  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and 
appeared  therefore  at  firfl  fight  to  be  better  pic- 
lures  than  they  really  were ;  they  appeared  fo  how- 
ever, to  thofe  only  who  had  the  means  of  making 
this  afTociation^  for  when  made,  it  was  irrefiftible* 
But  this  aflbciation  is  nature^  and  refers  to  that 
fecondary  truth  that  comes  from  conformity  to 
general  prejudice  and  opinion  :  it  is  therefore  not 
merely  fantaftical.  BeGdes  the  prejudice  which 
we  have  in  favour  of  ancient  drefles^  there  may 
be  likewife  other  reafons,  amongft  which  we  may 
juftly  rank  the  fimplicity  of  them,  confiding  of  lit- 
tle more  than  one  fingle  piece  of  drapery,  without 
thofe  whimfical  capricious  forms  by  which  all  other 
dreffes  are  embarraffed. 

Thus,  though  it  is  from  the  prejudice  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  ancients,  who  have  taught  us 
architcQure,  that  we  have  adopted  their  orna- 
ments ;  and  though  we  are  fatisfied  that  neither 
nature  nor  reafon  are  the  foundation  of  thofe 
beauties  which  we  imagine  we  fee  in  that  art,  yet 
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if  any  one  perfuaded  of  this  truth  fhould  therefore 
invent  new  orders  of  equal  beauty,  which  we  will, 
fuppofe  to  be  poffible,  yet  they  would  not  pleafe 
nor  ought  he  to  complain,  fince  the  old  has  that 
great  advantage  of  having  cuftom  and  prejudice 
on  its  fide.  In  this  cafe  we  leave  what  has  every 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  to  take  that  which  will; 
have  no  advantage  over  what  we  have  left,  but  no«> 
velty,  which  Toon  deftroys  itfelf,  and  at  any  rate  is 
but  a  weak  antagoniil  againft  cuftonu 

Thefe  ornaments  having  the  right  of  poffeffion, 
ought  not  to  be  removed,  but  to  make  room  for 
not  only  what  has  higher  pretenfions,  but  fuch  pre<^ 
tenfions  as  will  balance  the  evil  and  confufion 
which  innovation  always  brings  with  it. 

To  this  we  may  add,  even  the  durability  of  the 
materials  will  often  contribute  to  give  a  fuperiority 
to  one  fubjeft  over  another.  Ornaments  in  build- 
ings, with  which  taftc  is  principally  concerned,  arc 
compofed  of  materials  which  lad  longer  than  thofe 
of  which  drefs  is  compofed;  it  therefore  makes 
higher  pretenfions  to  our  favour  and  prejudice. 

Some  attention  is  furely  required  to  what  we 
can  no  more  get  rid  of  than  we  can  go  out  of  our* 
felves.  We  are  creatures  of  prej  udice ;  we  nei- 
ther can  or  ought  to  eradicate  it ;  we  muft  only 
regulate  it  by  reafon,  which  regulation  by  reafon, 
is  indeed  little  more  than  obliging  the  lefler,  the 
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local  and  temporary  prejadices,  td  give  way  id 
ihofe  which  are  more  durable  and  lading. 

He  therefore  who  in  his  pfafticc  of  portrait 
painting  wifhes  to  dignify  his  fubjeS,  which  we 
Will  fuppofe  to  be  a  lady,  will  not  paint  her  in  the 
modern  drefs,  the  familiarity  of  which  alone  is 
fufficient  to  deftroy  all  dignity.  He  takes  care 
that  his  work  (hall  correfpond  to  thofe  ideas  and 
that  imagination  which  he  knows  will  regulate  the 
judgment  of  others;  and  therefore  drefles  his 
figure  fomething  with  the  general  air  of  the  an- 
tique, for  the  fake  of  dignity,  and  prefcrves  fome-* 
thing  of  the  modern  for  the  fake  of  likenefs.  By 
this  conduft  his  works  correfpond  with  thofe  pre- 
judices which  we  have  in  favour  of  what  we  con^ 
tinually  fee;  and  the  relifh  of  the  antique  fimpli- 
city  correfponds  with  what  we  may  call  the  more 
learned  and  fcientific  prejudice. 

There  was  a  ftatue  made  not  long  lince  of  Vol- 
taire, which  the  fculptor,  not  having  that  refpeft 
for  the  prejudices  of  mankind  which  he  ought  to 
have,  has  made  entirely  naked,  and  as  meagre  and 
emaciated  as  the  original  is  fard  to  be.  The  con- 
fequence  is  wliat  might  be  expefled;  it  has  re-f 
mained  in  the  fculptor's  (hop,  though  it  was  in* 
tended  as  a  public  ornament  and  a  public  honour 
to  Voltaire,  as  it  was  procured  at  the.expence  of 
his  contemporary  wits  and  admirers. 
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Whoever  would  reform  a  nation,  fuppofing  a 
tad  lafte  to  prevail  in  it,  will  not.  accomplifli  his 
purpofe    by  going  direQly  againft  the  ftream   of 
their  prejudices.     Men's  minds  muft  be  pref)ared 
to  receive  what  is  new  to  them.     Reformation  is 
a  work  of  time.     A  national  tafte,  however  wrong 
it  may  be,  cannot   be   totally  changed  at  oncej 
Ve  muft  yield  a  little  to  the  prepofleffion  which 
has  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  and,  we  may  then 
bring   people  to   adopt   what  would  ofFend  them, 
if  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  by  ftorm.    When 
Battifto   Franco   was   employed,    in   conjunftion 
with   Titian^    Paul  Veronefe^  and   Tintoret,    ta 
adorn  the  library    of  St,  Mark,  his  work,  Vafari 
fays,  gave  lefs  fatisfaftion  than  any  of  the  others  f 
the  dry  manner  of  the  Roman  fchool  was  very  ill 
Calculated  to  pleafe  eyes  that  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  luxuriancy,  fplendpr,  and  richnefs  of  Vene- 
tian colouring.    Had  the  Romahs  been  the  judges 
of  this  workj  probably  the  determination  would 
have  been  juft   contrary  ;  for  in   the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  art,  Battifto  Franco  was  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  any  of  bis  rivals* 
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A  LITTLE  ODE  TO  a  LITTLE  MAID, 

ON 

Her  first  going  out  after  ber  Birtb. 

LITTLE  zq)hyrs,  loves,  and  graces. 
Bid  each  chilling  wind  be  laid, 
Sheltered  in  your  warm  embraces. 

See  where  comes  ray  little  maid. 
With  your  guardian  wings  prote£t  her. 

Every  motion  hover  o'er; 
Thro*  her  little  path  dired  her. 

She  ne'er  vcntur'd  out  before. 
Forth  flie  comes,  a  new  bom  creature. 

How  her  little  blue  eyes  range! 
Wonder  fits  on  every  feature. 

All  around  is  gay  and  ftrange. 
Could'ft  thou,  little  maid,  but  paini  me^ 

What  thy  little  fency  warms. 
Or  thy  little  tongue  acquaint  me 

'Midft  this  glitter  what  mod  charms. 
To  a  ftranger  all's  inviting. 

All  a  morning  beauty  wears; 
Be  the  world,  as  now,  delighting, 

Tafte  its  joys,  but  not  its  cares! 
Pity,  gentleft  child  of  Heav'n, 

Little  maid  will  thee  attend ; 
Innocence  is  alfo  given 

As  thy  guardian^  as  thy  friend. 

She 
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She  fliall  wake  thy  heart  to  pleafures. 

Such  as  virtue  can  difclofe; 
Give  thee  love  and  friendfliip's  treafuresi 

Strew  thy  path  with  many  a  rofc. 
As  in  years,  in  wifdom  growing. 

Never  from  her  fide  depart ; 
Thro'  thy  future  life  ftill  (hewing 

She  had  form'd  thy  youthful  heart. 
Let  the  falfe  world  ne'er  confound  thee, 

From  its  vices  turn  thine  ear; 
Shun  the  bad  examples  round  thee 

Give  them  but  a  figh ! — a  tearf 
Thus  felf-guarded,  thus  defended. 

Thy  experience  fhall  confefs, 
Spite  of  what's  by  fools  pretended. 

Virtue  is  true  happinefs ! 
Such  a  blamelefs  tra6l  purfuing, 

Thy  perfeftion's  fenfe  fhall  tell} 
Oft  this  little  ode  reviewing. 

Little  maid,  I  wife  thee  well. 


qnHP^cr^tyctri 


The  Phrensy  of  Love ;  or  the  Story  of 
RoderigQ  and  Maria. 

RODERIGO  was  the  fon  of  ^  rich  merchant 
of  Briftol;  he  was  brought  up  to  the  mer« 
cantile  buHnefs,  and  at  a  proper  period  s^dmitted 
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a  partner  with  his  father.  In  this  fituation  he  he^ 
came  acquainted  with  Maria,  a  young  lady  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  a  captain,  who  had  commanded  a  (hip  that 
traded  from  Briftpl  to  Africa;  but  being  unfortu- 
nately taken  by  a  French  frigate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war,  he  loft  the  greatcft  part  of 
his  fortune  which  was  on  board,  and  which  was 
deftined  for  a  dower  to  his  beloved  Maria.  She 
bore  the  information  of  this  misfortune  with  un- 
common fortitude ;  but  was  greatly  affeQed  with 
the  fate  of  her  father,  who  was  confined  in  a  pri- 
fon  at  Bourdeaux,  and  who  had  fcarce  the  com- 
mon neceffaries  of  life  allowed  him  to  fubfift  on. 

It  was  at  thi^  critical  period  that  Roderigo  and 
Maria  had  pledged  their  hands  to  each  other.— 
Their  hearts  were  already  united. 

His  father  h^d  given  his  confent  to  the  match, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  captain's  return 
to  make  them  completely  happy.  Alas!  the  fatal 
intelligence  of  his  being  captured,  and  the  known 
confequences  of  his  cruel  fate,  difperfed  a  general 
gloom  aver  ihe  intended  fond  pair.  Roderigo  s 
father  no  fooper  learned  that  Maria  was  divefted 
of  her  portion,  than  he  interdifted  any  further  cor- 
refpondence  between  her  and  his  fon.  His  man- 
dates were,  however,  ineffeftual,  and  they  had' 
frequent  interviews  in  private ;  but  the  treachery 
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of  a  fervant  maid,  for  the  fake  of  a  bribe,  revealed 
the  fecrct  to  the  old  man,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  informed  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  an 
elopement  to  Scotland,  on  a  matrimonial  plan. 

Gripus  no  fooner  learned  their  defign,  than  he 
refolved,  at  all  events  to  prevent  it.  As  gold  was  , 
the  luft  of  his  foul,  he  had  no  paflion,  no  fenfa- 
tion,  but  what  centered  in  it,  and  inhumanly  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  his  fon's  felicity  to  avarice.  He 
accordingly  got  Roderigo  preffed,  and  fent  on 
board  a  King's  (hip,  thinking,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
a  voyage  he  would  forget,  or  furmount  his  fond, 
foolifti  paffion  for  Maria.  But  the.  cafe  was  very 
different — Her  mental  attraftions,  as  well  as  her 
perfcnal  charms,  were  fo  irrefiftible,  that  they  had 
fixed  an  indelible  impreffion  of  beauty,  fenfe,  and 
tafte  upon  the  unfortunate  Roderigo. 

To  exprefs  the  excruciating  tortures  of  Maria's 
mind  upon  this  occafion  would  be  impoflible. — If 
ever,  reader,  thou  haft  felt  the  moft  tender  paffion, 
with  all  the  fcnfations  of  the  moft  pcrfeQ;  mutual 
love,  then  mayeft  thou  frame  fome  faint  idea  of  her 
delicate,  her  racking  fituation!  but  if  thus  cxpofed. 
to  the  wheel  of  defpair  with  the  moft  refined  fen- 
fibility — what  muft  have  been  the  dreadful  fhock 
at  hearing  of  her  Roderigo's  death — his  being 
killed  in  an  engagement!  Nature  fhudders  at  the 
thought,  and  compos  us  to  drop  the  pen  in  com. 

paffion 
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paffion  to  the  reader  !  Even  the  obdurate  bread 
of  Gripus  was  not  quite  callous  at  this  event;  and 
as  fume  fmall  atonement  for  his  crimes,  caufed  a 
fumptuous  maufoleum  to  be  creded  to  bis  Cons 
memory. 

As  to  the  miferable  Maria,  (he  was  ere  now, 
deprived  of  her  fenfes.—  Reafon  was  unequal  to 
the  tafk  of  fupporting  fnch  variegited  calamities; 
and  Gripus,  confciousof  his  t;u]!t,  became  frantic^ 
and  in  a  paroxyfm  of  pungent  remoi  fe,  put  a  period 
to  that  exiRence^  which  Had  been  a  tifiue  of  ava- 
rice and  barbarity. 

Maria  was  now  confined  in  a  private  mad-houfe 
—where  (he  remained  for  fome  time:  but,  at 
length,  finding  an  opportunity  in  one  of  her  lucid 
intervals  to  make  her  efcape>  flic  repaired  to  the 
tomb  of  her  beloved  Roderigo,  and  gave  a  full 
fcope  to  her  melancholy. 

We  would  willingly  at  %h\s  period,  clofe  the 
fcene,  but  our  readers  will  cxpcft  the  fequel  of 
this  pitious  tale  ! 

At  this  very  juncture  Marias  father  returned  to 
England,  being  exchanged  by  the  cartel,  and  had 
fcarce  landed,  before  he  learned  that  a  diftant  re- 
lation had  died,  and  left  him  a  very  ample  fortune. 
With  ihefe  joyful  Ridings  for  his  dear  girl,  he  fet 
off  for  Briftol;  but  upon  the  road  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fatal  ftpry  we  have  juft  related. 

His 
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His  former  misfortunes  were  nothing  to  his  fufiFer- 
ings  upon  this  occafion. 

After  making  the  ftrifteft  enquiry  for  Maria,  he 
at  length  traced  her  to  the  tomb,  where  flie  was 
juft  expiring  thro*  famine,  having  received  no 
kind  of  nutriment  for  feveral  days.  He  clafped 
her  in  his  arras,  when  fhe  had  juft  fenfe  enough 
remaining  to  know  her  father,  and  expired. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  depiO;  the  forrow  and 
anguifh  of  the  good  old  man,  fuffice  it  to  fay,  they 
were  too  powerful  for  the  human  frame  to  fuppoit, 
and  that  he  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  foon  af-. 
ter,  occafioned  by  grief  and  a  broken  heart. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

CHARLES  V.  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY. 

CHARLES  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  being 
eager  in  the  purfuit  of  a  flag,  loft  his  compa- 
ny, and  killed  the  ftag  two  miles  from  Madrid, 
when,  an  old  country  fellow  happening  to  come  by 
widbi  an  afs  and  a  load  of  wood,  he  offered  to  give 
hira  more  than  the  wood  w^s  worth,  if  he  would 
^rry  the  ftag  to  Madrid,  to  which  the  countryman 
merrily  anfweredp  «  By  the  Lord,  friend^  I  be- 
lieve 
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iievfe  you  are  a  fool :  you  fee  the  flag  is  heavicy 
than  the  afs  and  wood  together,  and  yet  you  would 
have  the  poor  afs  to  carry  him  :  it  were  better  that 
you,  who  are  a  lufty  fellow,  fbould  carry  them 
both."  The  Emperor  was  pleafcd  with  the  reply; 
and  whilft  he  waitdd  for  his  company,  fell  into  dif- 
€Ourfe  with  the  old  man,  afking  him^  How  many 
Kings  he  had  known  ?  the  peafant  replied,  I  have 
lived  under  five  kings;  John^  his  fon  Henry,  King 
Ferdinand,  King  Phillip,  and  this  Charles/ — » 
**  Which  of  them,  father,"  fays  the  Emperor^ 
*'  was  the  beft,  and  which  the  worft  ?"-^*  There  is 
no  doubt  to  be  made,*  replied  the  old  man^  *  but 
Ferdinand  was  the  beft;  and  who  the  worft,  I 
(ha'n't  fay:  but  he  we  have  now  is  bad  enough; 
always  rambling  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders^ 
carrying  all  the  money  out  or  Spain,  and  (hough 
his  revenues  are  great  enough  to  conquer  the 
world,  yet  he  is  always  laying  on  new  taxes,  fd 
that  we  poor  countrymen  are  quite  beggared.** 
The  Emperor,  finding  the  feltow  was  in  earneft^ 
began  to  plead  his  own  caufe  the  beft  he  could, 
without  difcovering  himfelf,  till  his  company  came 
up :  when  the  countryman,  feeing  the  refpeft  they 
fhowed  him,  faid,  *  It  were  pleafant  if  it  Ihould 
prove  to  be  the  King;  but,  had  I  known  it,  I  would 
have  faid  much  more.*'    The  Emperor  was  fo  far 

from 
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from  being  difpleared  with  the  difcouffe,  that  he 
gave  the  old  man  a  fum  of  moneyi  and  fettled  a 
portion  on  his  daughter. 


INSTANCE  OF  FLATTERY. 

T>RUSIx\S,  King  of  Bythynia,  being  Come  to  ' 
•*•     Rome  to  make  the  fcnate  and  Roman  people 
his  compliments  of  congratulation  upon  the  good 
fuccefs  of  the  war  againft  Perfius,  difhonoured  the 
royal  dignity  by  abje6i  flattery.     At  his  receptioa 
by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  fenate  for  that   . 
purpofe,  he  appeared  with  his  head  Ihaved,   arid  ^ 
with  the  cap,  habit,  flioes  and  ftockings  of  a  flavc    . 
made  free;  and,  fainting  the  deputies,  "  You  fee* 
faid  he,  **  one  of  your  freed  men  ready  to  fulfil 
whatever  you  Qiall  choofe  to  command,  and  to 
conform  entirely  to  all  your  cuftoms/'    When  he 
entered  the  fenate  he  flopped  at  the  door,  facing 
the  fenators,  who  fat,  and  proftrating  himfelf,  kiffed 
the  threfhold :    Afterwards,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
the  aflembly,  **  1   falute  you,  gods,  prefervers^'' 
cried  he;  and  went  on  with  a  difcourfe  fuitable  to 
that  prelude.'    Polybius  fays  that  he  was  afliamecj 
to  repeat  it,  and  well  he  might;  for  that  bafe  de-  T, 
portriient,  at  leaft,  difhonobred  the  fenate  as  much) 
who  fuffcredV  as  the  j^rince  wh6  afted  it. 

I>d  ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

TP  VERV  circumftancc  relative  to  a  diftinguifli- 
•*^  ed  charafler  ought  to  be  prefervcd.  Thai 
Shakefpeare  was  of  an  amorous  con  flit  ution,  has 
been  repeatedly  told  us;  but  as  to  his  particular 
connexions  with  the  fair,  we  are  almoft  wholly  in 
the  dark.  The  following  adventure  is  authentic, 
arid,  we  believe  new  to  the  world  :  one  evenings 
when  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  was  to  be  aSled, 
th6  Poet  obferved  a  fmart  damfel  trip  behind  the 
fcenes,  ^nd  flily  whifper  to  Burbidge  (a  favorite 
Player,  and  an  intimate  of  Shakefpeare,  who  was 
to  perform  the  part  of  Richard)  that  her  mafter 
had  gone  out  of  town  in  the  morning:  that  her 
miftrefs  would  be  glad  of  his  company  after  the 
play,  and  that  (lie  begged  to  know  what  fignal 
be  would  ufe  ?  "  Three  taps  on  the  door,  my 
dear,  and  'Tis  I  Richard  the  Third,''  was  the  an- 
fwer  of  Burbidge.  The  girl  decamped;  and 
Shakefpeare,  whofe  curiofity  was  fufficiently  ex- 
cited, followed  her  lieps  till  he  faw  her  enter  a 
houfe  in  the  city.  On  enquiry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  found  that  the  owner  of  the  manfion  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  but  fuperannuated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  his  young  wife.  At  length 
theliour  of  rendezvous  approached;  and  the  Poet 
having  given,  the  appointed  fignal,  &c»  obtained 
''  "'  ^  '       inftant 
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inftant  admittance.  Nothing  could  equal  the  in- 
dignation of  the  lady  when  (he  found  herfelf  in 
the  arms  of  a  ftranger.,  He  flattered  and  vowed; 
fhe  frowned  and  ftormed:  but  it  was  not  in  wo- 
man to  refift  the  foft  eloquence  of  a  Shakefpeare. 
In  a  word  the  Bard  fupplanted  the  Player:  he  had 
even  attained  the  fummit  of  blifs,  before  the  re- 
prefentative  of  Richard  appeared.  Nofooner  had 
he  given  the  appointed  taps,  than  Shakefpeare, 
putting  out  his  head  from  the  window,  demanded 
bis  bufinefs  :  "  Tis  I,  Richard  the  Third,"  replied 
the  impatient  Burbidge.  **  Richard!"  rejoined 
the  other:  **  Knave  be  gone !  Know  that  William 
the  Conqueror  reigned  before  Richard  the  Third,", 


T  IJ  E 
Triumph  and  Punishment  of  Deceit. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

NEITHER  man  nor  angel  can  difcern 
Hypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invifible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  hi§  permiffive  will,  thro*^  heav*n  and  earth : 
And  oft  tho'  wifdom  wakes,  fufpicion  deeps 
At  wifdom's  gate,  while  goodnets  thinks  no  illj^ 
Where  no  ill  feems. 

D  d  2  It 
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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  cannot  go 
through  the  world,  without  being  continually  on 
our  guard  againft  thofe  whofe  life  is  a  life  of  x-difii. 
mulation;  who  plume  themfelves  upon  their  fupe- 
rior  cunning,  when  they  ought  to  be  reprobated 
;for  their  execrable  addrefs  in  deceiving  mankind 
^by  the  duplicity  of  their  conduQ. 

The  following  tale  is  founded  upon  a  Roman 
anecdote;  but  the  readers  of  it  are  defired  to  ob* 
/crve,  that  the' hero  of  it  lived  at  a  time  when  hy- 
pocrify  was  as  fafhionable  as  it  can  poffibly  be  in 
-^be  prefent  age;  when  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
Aiyixien  had  been  polifhed  out  of  their  virtues  by 
their  conquefts,  and  when  the  republic  was  enfee- 
bled by  a  general  corruption,  battening  to  its  dif- 
folution. 

Corvinus  was  of  a  good  family,  but  as  his  pa- 
rents had  impoveriflied  themfelves  by  fome  of  the 
moft  amiable  qualifications,  which  prompted  them 
to  believe  that  their  friends  and  their  acquaintanw 
ces  were  all  as  virtuous  as  themfelves,  they  could 
not  beftow  a  great  deal  upon  bis  education.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  of  an  ambitious  turn,  he  acquired, 
by  a  clofe  infpeftion  into  men  and  things,  and  in- 
defatigable attention  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  a  number  of  accompliOiments,  \vhich  proved 
highly  ferviceable  to  him,  and  ftiraulated  him  to 
numerous  undertakings,  wl;>ich  he  never  would 

have 
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have  thought  of,  had  he  not  been  filled  with  *«  high 
conceits  engendering  pride. 

Corvinus  having  ftrongly  recommended  himfetf 
to  Cicero  by. his  abilities  for  the  Forum  and  the 
field,  was  in  that  great  orator's  train,  when  he  fet 
out  upon  his  Afian  expedition,  in  a  military  cha- 
rafter;  accompanied  him  to  Ephefus,  and  arrived 
with  him  at  Laodicea;  but  there,  on  Cicero's  giv- 
ing him  a  poft  as  commander  in  chief,  which  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  expeftations,  he  threw 
up  his  commiffion,  determining,  toXeek  his  for- 
tune in  another  (hape.  Accordingly,  from  the  ac- 
counts communicated  to  him  by  fome  Galatiaa 
noblemen,  and  from  preffing  invitations,  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Deiotarus.  By  him  he  was 
gracioudy  received  as  a  Roman,  and  as  a  young 
man  who,  with  a  very  promifing  appearance,  was. 
alfo  powerfully  recommended  to  his  notice, 

Corvinus  being  a  man  extremely  fhrewd  and 
infinuating,  made  himfdf  careffed  by  both  fexes. 
Equally  fitted  by  nature  and  art,  for  the  camps  of 
Mars  and  Venus,-he  met  with  a  flattering  recep* 
tion  in  the  politcft  circles  in  Galatia,  and  had  fome 
arrangements  upon  his  jriands,  which  a  Frenchman 
of  the  firft  fafliion  would  have  boafted  with  no 
fmall  felf-fatisfaftion.  Corvinus,  however,  was  not 
fatisfied  with  the  fliadowy  parts  of  gallantry;  he 
wiflied,  by  a  capital  ftrokc  among  the  women  of 

fortune, 
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fortune,  with  whom  he  mixed,  to  bring  him  upon 
a  footing  with  thole  to  whom  he  was  forced  4o 
make  rubmidians  (not  entirely  to  his  t.tfte,  as  be 
had  a  Itrong  relilh  for  independence)  for  the  fi^ 
gure  he  deemed  neceffary  to  fupport,  in  order  to 
fmooth  his  way  to  a  Qiuation  which  would  exempt 
him  from  any  compliance  with  the  humour  of  ano^ 
ther  when  it  was  not  agreeable  to  bis  own ;  but 
as  be  derived  confiderable  advantages  from  his  ac- 
commodations, be,  like  a  penetrating  politician, 
refolved  not  to  throw  away  the  net  of  policy,  till 
the  fiih,  for  which  he  fpread  it,  were  fecured. 

Among  the  Galatian  noblemen  to  whom  Cor^ 
Tinus  rendered  himfelf  a  pleafing  companioo,  by 
entering  into  all  their  parties  with  the  verfatility 
and  happy  eafeofan  Ariftippus  (ready  like  bimto 
fall  in  with  the  humours  of  the  different  charaQers 
with  whom  he  affociated,  and  like  him  poflefled 
of  thofe  Ibft  parts  of  converfation  particularly  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impreflion  upon  the  fair  fex) 
was  Marcus  Agathus,  a  feuator  of  diftinguiihed 
talents,  and  diftinguiihed  wonh.  To  him  be  at- 
tached himfelf  with  redoubled  afiSduity,  and  fto-» 
died  him  like  a  claflic^ 

A^athus  was  a  man  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable 
and  refpeftable  ;  he  had  done  eminent  ferviccs  to 
bis  country  with  his  tongue  and  his  fword,  by  the 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  at  boi^ne,  by  the  exertion 
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of  his  courage  abroad.  It  is  impoflible  to  itittt 
with  an  immaculate  human  being;  but  few  mert 
h^d  fewer  fpots  than  Agathus :  failings  he  ciertainly 
had;  yet  they  were  venial  ones,  as  they  did  not  * 
appear  to  refult  from  a  corrupted  heart,  but  from 
the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper  at  feme 
times,  and  from  the  natural  credulity  of  his  dif- 
pofition  at  others.  Happily' for  him  he  had  large 
poffeffions,  or  the  expences  into  which  he  was 
frequently  hurried,  by  purfuits  not  to  be  indulged 
at  a  cheap  rate,  would  have  reduced  him  to  an 
indigent  ftate. 

Of  all  the  men  in  Galatia,  Agathus  v^asthe 
fitteft  for  Corvinus's  purpofe.  Credulous  to  an 
excefs)  and  generous  to  an  extreme,  he  was  ever 
difpofed  to  believe  the  tale  which  his  favourite  fa*- 
bricated,  to  raife  the  n^ceffary  fupplies  for  his 
pocket;  and  while  his  ears  were  open  to  his  artful 
narrations,  his  purfe  was  never  clofed  againft  his 
concluding  demands^ 

Agathus  had  fo  high  an  opinion,  indeed,  of 
Corvinus's  fidelity^  that  he  treated  him  not  only 
as  a  defirabie  companion^  but  as  a  confidential 
friend,  and  gave  him  a  clue  to  the  inmoft  recefles*  ' 
of  his  heart.  It  was  in  confequence  of  ihis  con- 
fidence that  be  made  a  difcovery  of  the  paiHion'' 
which  he  felt  for  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  which 
was  the  more  painful  to  bim,  as  he  had  no  hopes 

of 
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of  arriving  at  the  gratification  of  his  dcfircs,  from 
her  being  a  married  woman* 

Agatbus  having  a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Corvinus  in  Galatia,  made  a  tour  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  be  prefent  at  a  very  grand  military  exhii- 
bition^  met  with  uncommon  civilities  from  feveral 
eminent  perfons,  and  among  the  reft,  he  was 
entertained  in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  by  Lu- 
cius Lupinus,  lately  married  to  one  of  the  hand« 
fomeit  women  in  Italy,  according  to  the  general 
voice.  In  the  houfe  of  this  hofpiiaWe  Rdman, 
Agathus  reQded  foon  after  his  appearance  in  the 
capital,  at  his:  particular  requeft;  and  by  the  win- 
ning deportment  of  Antonia,  which  confideribly 
increafcd  the  power  of  her  perfonal  charms,  his 
refidence  in  it  was  doubly  fleiightful.  Tranfport- 
ing  were  his  pleafures  upon  the  occafion,  but  they 
were  interrupted  by  piercing  difquietudes;  thedif- 
quietudes  originating  from  hopelefs  love. 

Antonia,  while  (he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Aga- 
thus as  an  objeQ;  not  to  be  looked  at  without  the 
ftrongeft  fenfations  of  the  amorous  kind,  appeared 
alfo  in  thofe  eyes  an  obje6l  truly  defervihg  of  pity. 
In^xpreflTibly  alluring  frorti  her  youth  and  from 
her  beauty^  fliining  at  once  a  Venus  and  a  Hebe, 
fhe  had  been  compelled,  by  an  avaritious  ^nd  am-  • 
bitious  father,  to  unite  herfelf  to  Lupinus  in  the 
bands  of  Hymem    Without  mutmuring  at  the  fe- 

verity 
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Verity  of  her  lot,  Ihe  obeyed  her  father's  cruel 
mandate,  and  when  (he  had  obeyed  it,  made  it  a 
point  not  toviolate  her  connubial  vows.  Yoked 
with  a  man  for  whom  (he  could  not  feel  (fetting 
afide  the  difproportion  between  their  ages)  the  af- 
feftijn  of  a  wife,  (he  was  i-cfolved,  however,  to 
difcharge  her  conjugal  duties  with  an  exemplary 
exaftnefs;  and  (he  was,  indeed,  in  her  domellic 
character  entitled  to  the  moft  exalted  panegyrics* 

Such  was  the  woman  whofe  beauty  charmed  the 
eye  of  Agathus,  and  whofe  amiable  behaviour  won 
his  heart.  He  looked,  and  he  loved;  he  refleft- 
edj  and  he  defpaired.  To  make  her  his  own  in 
an  honourable  way  was  not  in  his  power;  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  poflTeflSon  of  her  charms  by  any - 
bafe  proceedings  he  nobly  fcorned.  Antonia 
plainly  perceived  the  didu chance  which  the  fight 
of  her  continually  bccafioned  in  his  mind,  and 
from  one  ftep  of  cpmmi(Eon  to  another,  gradually 
became  touched  with  tender  emotions.  The  mo- 
ment (he  felt  fuch  emotions  ftirring  in  her  bofom, 
Ihe, was  alarmed;  and  though  (he  harboured  not 
the  (lighteft  idea  of  conjugal  4n(idelity,  (he  almoft 
ihuddered  at  the  thoughts  of"  being  drawn  into  a 
criminal  fituation,  in  confequence  of  her  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  man  who  was  too  attra6live  for 
her  peace. 

E  e  In 
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In  this  pcfplexing  {fate  Antonia  aded  with  i 
difcretion  ifi  the  higheft  degree  commendable, 
She  requefted  of  her  hufhand  to  remove  from  the 
city  to  one  of  his  moft  diftant  country  habitations; 
atid  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  caufe  of  her  ne-k 
queft  from  hini,  pleaded  a  diforder  for  which  a 
long  journey  had  always,  fhe  faid,  proved  faltitary* 
This  movement  of  her's  was  the  bed  that  (he  could 
have  pitched  upon  in  her  apprehenfive  liate,  as 
file  had  great  occafion  to  believe  that  the  bulinefs 
in  which  Agathus  was  engaged  at  Rome,  was  of  a 
nature  not  to  permit  him  to  follow  her. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  uneafinefs  which 
Agathus  felt  when  he  heard  of  Lupinus*s  intended 
departure  from  Rome ;  however,  in  an  interview 
vith  Antonia,  a  few  days  before  her  leaving  tht 
capital,  he  had  the  happinels  of  being  affured  that 
his  paflion  was  returned,  and  that  nothing  but  her 
union  with  another  man  prevented  the  completion 
of  his  wifhes :  he  was  additionally  fatisfied  with 
that  interview,  having  gained  her  promife  to  b^ 
his,  as  foon  as  (he  was  her  own  miftrefs,  and  could 
aft  agreeably  to  her  inclination. 

Agathus,  in  a  fhort  time  after  Antonia's  remova! 
from  him,  having  finiflied  the  bufinefs  which  had 
brought  him  to  Rome,  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, not  without  feme  reluftance,  as  he  could  not 
carry  the  only  woman  in  the  world  whom  he  loved 

with 
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)¥ith  him-;  yet  not  without  a  fwcet  cpnfplatiqp 
tfprin^ing  from  be^*  ]a(l  aflurances^  as  much  in  h\s 
favQur  as  hfi  could  have  poflibV  cxpefted,  affu- 
rances  for  which  fhe  afterwards  hJamcd  herfelf, 
ipagining  thai  (he  had  gone  fartlier  than  ^  Rom^an 
wife  fliould  have  gpne  :  but  the  confcipufnefs  of 
.having  doneppthing  to  bring  a  ftain  jupon  her  ch^- 
rafler,  foon  reconciled  her  to  her  cpndu£i  with  r^« 
§)c£l  tocher  Galati.an  Jover. 

Corvinus,;  having  one  day,  nriade  a  vifit  to  fon^e 
of  his  countrymen  juft  arrive^  frqrf^  Rome^  w^s 
informed  by  them  of  the  death  of  Lupinus;  he 
)vas  alio  inforjmed  by  themithat  Antqnia  was  Ijuppo- 
fed  to  ,he  one  of  the  richeft  }Ari4ows  3^.itbin  the  Ro-r 
ip^n.  doininioi^s. 

Struck  (With  this  intelligence,  be  imQ;iediate^y 
thought  of  oiaking  an  attempt  to  get  both  Antopja 
and  her  fortune  intoJbJs;  power,  and  by  amanceuivre, 
for  the  concep4;ion  of  which  he  ranked  himfelf  a« 
xnong  j^he  moft  .acute  ppliticians  of  the  age.     He 
conceived  a  defign,  indeed,  to  build  his  fortune 
upon  the  foundation  of  ingratitude.     With  all  the 
marks  of  the  fiiicereft  joyhe  hurried  away  tocom- 
munipate  the  news  w;hich  ^e  had  beard  to  his  no- 
ble benefactor,  and  gave  him  iio  fmall  pleafure  by 
his  difclofureis.     Agathus  only  .fighed  to  think  that 
his  then  (ituatipn  would  not  fuiferiiim  to  perform 
a  journey  in  perfon  to  the  idol  of  his  hearty  and 
E  c  2  he 
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he  expreffed  his  feelings  upon  the  occafion  in  very 
forcible  terms.  The  language  which  he  adopted 
was  fufficiently  plaintive  and  energetic;  but  Cor- 
vinus  was  quick  prepared  for  it,  and  therefore  re- 
plied; **  If  you  cannot  pay  a  vifit  to  Antonia  in 
pcrfon,  you  may  write  to  her,  and  I  will  gladly 
be  your  meffenger.  Bound  to  my  benefaftor  by 
the  ftrongeft  ties  of  gratitude,  with  what  joy  (hall 
I  execute  any  commiffion  which  may  prove  in- 
ftrumental  to  your  arriving  at  the  felicity  you  have 
fo  long,  and  with  fo  much  anxiety  wifhed  to  ob- 
tain. 

Thoroughly  pleafed  with  this  offer,  Agathus 
immediately  replied,  "  I  will  write,  Corviniis,  and 
you  (hall  be  my  meffenger;  to  your  hands  I  can 
fafely  truft  the  fecret  of  my  heart;  of  ^owr  fide- 
lity I  have  no  doubt ;  only  remember,  while  you 
are  abfent  from  me,  that  I  fhall  be  upon  the  rack 
of  impatience  till  I  hear  of  the  reception  you  meet 
with  from  Antonia;  till  I  hear  whether  (he  pre- 
ferves  thofe  fentiments  in  my  favour  which  flie 
entertained  when  I  took  my  laft  farewel/' 

With  thefe  words  and  without  waiting  for  a 
reply.  Agathus  retired  to  his  library^  and  there, 
now  flufhed  with  hope,  now  drooping  with  de- 
fpondcnce,  he  fi.  iflied  an  epiftlci  which  Ovid  him- 
felf  would  not  have  blulhed  to  own.  **  Take  this, 
feid  Agathus,  when  he  delivered  his  tender  cpiltle 

to 
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to  his  confidential  companion,  and  may  the  perufal 
of  it  by  her  for  whom  alone  I  live,  produce  an 
anfwer  fufficient  to  convince  me  that  fhe  has  not 
forgotten  the  afTurances  which  fhe  made  when  her 
hufband  forced  her  into  new  fcenes :  forced  her  from 
thofe  fcenes  which  (lie  was  fitted  to  adorn. — ^But 
why  do  I  thus  detain  you  ? — Fly  Corvinus — and 
may  Venus,  may  Juno  be  propitious." 

Such  were  Agaihus's  final  expreflions,  and  Cor- 
virius  breathing  the  moft  fervent  fupplications  for 
fuccefe  (but  Dot  the  lucccfs  which  Agathus  prayed 
for)  fet  out  upon  his  journey  to  Rome. 

As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  patron's  obfervations,  Corvinus  opened  the 
difpatches  committed  to  his  care.  When  he  had 
read  them,  and  fufficieijtly  digefted  them,  he  de- 
termined to  fubftitute  others  iii  their  ftead;  and 
;by  an  acurt^te  imitation  of  Agathus's  band  (of 
which  he  was  very  capable)  to  dcftroy  all  his  in^ 
tereft  with  Antonia,  Ihould  fhe  be  ftill  attached  to 
him. 

When  be  had  finifhed  the  necefTary  alterations. 
Corvinus  left  the  capital  of  Galatia,  in  order  to 
vifit  the  capital  of  Italy*  but  before  he  had  reached 
the  fir  ft  town,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fervant  from 
Agarhus,  wiih  an  intreaty  to  return  inftantly,  as 
he  wilhed  to  add  a  poftfcript  to  his  letter. 

Corvinus  was  at  firft,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prcfence 

of 
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or  mind,  fomewhat  difconcerted  by  this  intreaty; 
but  being  a  perfeft  mafter  of  diffimulation,  and 
having  the  original,  of  which  he  bad  taken  a  very 
clofe  copy,  to  produce,  he  returned  to  bis  bene- 
factor with  as  much  alacrity  as  be  departed  from 
liim.  Agathus  having  made  thedefired  additions, 
le-delivered  his  letter  to  Corvinus,  who  received 
it  with  an  additional  fatisfa^ion,  as  he  bad  no 
doubts  of  hts  gaining  Antonia^s  affedions  if  fiie 
depended  upon  the  contents  of  the  epifile  which 
lie  had  framed^  with  the  name  of  Agathus  artfully 
forged,  for  her  perufaL 

When  Antonia  read  the  letter  which  Corvinus 
irrefeBted  to  her,  telling  her  that  be  brought  it 
from  Agathus,  the  flncercft  of  her  admirers,  the 
iaithfulleft  of  lovers  andthe  beft  ofmen^fhe  cbsmgod 
colour,  and  feemed  altogether  aftonifbed.  Un« 
wlUng  to  believe  what  ihe  bad  read,  and  wiihiiig 
to  find  herfelf  miflaken,  fiie  gave  her  letter  a  fe- 
cond  perufaL — She  then  $gbed — and  could  not 
kelp  refraining  from  tears.  ^  Too  credulous 
Agathus,  faid  (he,  when  ihe  could  find  words  to 
exprefs  her  feelings :  too  bafly  Agathus,  added 
&e,  could  you  not  have  ftaid  till  you  bad,  by  an 
'^plication  to  myielf,  been  afiiired  of  the  falfhood 
er  the  troth  of  your  intelligence*  By  your  pre- 
cipitation infuppofing  me  faithlefs,  you  have  de- 
prived me  of  a  felicity  which  I  have,  ever  fince 

the 
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tti€  deceafe  of  LUpinus,  hoped  to  enjoy;  but 
complaints  are  now  td  no  purpofe,  1  muft  ful3mit 
to  my  dirappointment ;  and  will  (though  I  blame 
your  precipitance)  impute  it  rather  to  an  excefs 
of  credulity,  than  to  a  preconcerted  defign  to  give 
that  heart  to  another,  which  you  had  fondly  and 
folemnly  promifed  to  keep  for  me — for  me  alone  * 

Duting  thefe  efFufions  which  her  fuppofed  letter 
frorti  Agathus  produced,  Anionia  met  with  no  in-* 
terruption  from  Corvinns ;  but  he  had  obfetved 
ber  with  particular  attention  while  (he  delivered 
theni,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  paufdd,  began  to  make 
itpologies  for  the  conduft  of  her  firft  lover,  yet  iri 
fo  artful  a  manner,  that  they  ferved  to  forward  hi$ 
own  ambitious  defigns.  Antonia  now,  having  her 
ihoughts  turned  entitdy  into  a  new  channel,  by 
the  artful  carriage  and  infinuating  elocution  of 
Corvinus,  began  to  look  upon  him  with  very  fa-, 
tourable  eyes,  prelfenting  a  little  calket  to  him, 
which  contained,  (he  faid,  a  jewel  of  no  Common 
value;  and  defired  him,  on  his  return  to  Galatia, 
to  inform  Agathus  that  (he  forgave  his  behaviour 
to  her,  though  (he  never  fliould  forget  it. 

Corvinus,  in  reply^  told  her,  after  having  made 
the  moft  grateful  ackrtowledgm€.nts,  uttered  in  the 
moft  elegant  language,  for  her  valuable  donation, 
that  he  was  now,  not  only  determined  to  remain 
id  his  own  country,   but  to  fix  his  refidence  near 

her, 
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her,  that  he  might  frequently  have  it  irt  his  power 
to  behold  beauties  fuperior  to  any  he  had  yet  (eeit 
in  any  of  her  fex. 

With  what  Corvinus  had  before  faid  to  heri 
Antonia  was  not  a  little  pleafed;  but  this  laft  ad* 
dreis  flattered  her  quite  out  of  all  the  partiality  (he 
had  felt  in  favour  of  Agathus. 

Corvinus  tranfported  at  the  impreffion  which 
he  had  made  upon  her,  very  refpe£lfully  retired^ 
without  faying  another  word,  thinking,  indeed, 
from  what  he  had  obferved  in  her  countenance^ 
that  he  fhould  find  her,  the  next  day,  fl ill  more 
alienated  from  Agathus,  or  ilill  more  inclined  to 
give  him  the  vacant  place  in  her  heart. 

Antonia  having  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  ruminating  upon  all  that  Corvinus  had  faid  to 
her,  upon  his  perfonal  advantages,  and  upon  win- 
ning addrefs,  felt  her  bofom  ftrongly  beating  in 
his  behalf.  In  this  fuuation  (he  wiftied  for  the 
next  morning  with  anxiety  which  (he  could  not 
conceal  from  her  attendants,  who,  in  confequence 
of  her  difclofures,  on  Corvinus's  account,  aQed 
the  part  of  Dido's  fifter,  and  fanned  the  flame 
which  he  had  kindled  in  her  breaft. 

Antonia  may,  perhaps,  be  accufed  by  fome  fe- 
male readers  of  this  tale,  of  ficklenefs;  but  had 
her  firft  favourite  made  his  appearance  to  claim 
the  promife  which  he   had   drawn  from  her,   it  is 

highly 
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iijgtiiy  |)robable  that  all  her  fofmer  affeQJon  Wbuld 
have  returned.  Situated  as  (he  was,  n^ith  the  for^ 
geci  letter  before  her,  was  it  not  natural  for  her  to 
caft  a  favourable  eye  on  a  man  whom  no  \tromani 
fiver  beheld  with  indiffefefice? 

Corvinus,  impatient  to  renew  his  attacks,  made 
in  early  vifit  to  Antoniat  the  next  morning.  With 
a  ftriking  alteration  in  his  drefs,  his  appeafaince 
-facilitated  the  execution  of  hi^  fpirited  defigns^ 
^he  encouragements  which  he  met  with  were  in 
the  higheft  degree  animating,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  all  his  powers  to  complete  the  conqueft  he 
had  meditated :  and  it  was  foon  complete,  for  he, 
in  a  (hoft  time  afterwards,  made  hrmfdlf  mafter  of 
Antonia  and  of  her  large  poffeflions. 

By  a  feries  of  deceitful  proceedings,  Corvifms 
triumphed  over  as  anriiable  a  pair  as  ever  lived; 
but  he  was  feverely  puniflied  for  them  after  9, 
ihori  enjoyment  of  his  profperity:  by  keeping  the 
bed  company  in  Rome,  he  was  forced  into  a  train 
of  expences  injurious  to  his  fortune,  large  as  it 
watf,  and  into  many  fituations  which  proved  detrt^ 
mental  to  his  conftitution. 

While  he  was  in  this  ftate,  in  which  he  fincerely 
repented  of  the  duplicity  of  his  condu6l,  with  re- 
gard to  Agathus,  and  with  equal  fincerity  wilhed 
he  had  never  married  Antonia,  the  very  inan 
ifthoxti  he  had  fo  deeply  injured  made  bifs  appeaiw 
F  (  ance 
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lattice  at  Roiile.  No  fooner  did  Corvinus  hear  d( 
.the  arrival  of  Agathtis,  than  he  found  himfelf  fo 
Jntimidilted,  and  fo  unable  to  (land  the  dreaded 
explanation,  that  he  favcd  himfelf  from  a  morti- 
fying interview  with  him  by  falling  upon  his 
fword- 

Antpnia  was  at  firft  extremely  (hocked  at  the 
manner  of  Gorvinus's  death,  but  (he  could  not 
when  (he  reflefted  upon  the  change  in  his  be- 
haviour to  her,  after  his  marriage,  fhed  a  tear 
for  his  removal.  When  Agathus  appeared,  and 
produced  his  difcoveries,  fhe  confidered  herfelf 
as  happily  releafed  from  a  man  who  was  a  difgrac6 
to  his  fpecies,  and  with  him  (when  decency  jufti- 
fied  her  third  entrance  into  the  nuptial  ftate)  the 
beft  ofhufoands,  became  the  happieft  of  wives^ 


Anecdote  of  Mrs.  W- 


MRS.  W.  (mother  of  the  celebrated  Billing- 
ton)  being  one  day  rather  indifpofed  from 
a  cold^  her  hufband  coming  into  the  parlour 
where  fhe  wsts  praftifing  a  new  air  for  Vauxhall, 
obferving  a  bottle  of  fhyfc  upon  the  table,  un- 
touched, which  fhe  faid  fhe  had  taken,  flang  it 
at  her  head  with  great  fury.     A  gentleman  in  the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  was  mentioning  the  cnielty  of  the 
circumftance  fome  fliort  time  afterwards  to  a 
friend :  who  veryjrily  obferved,  ''  He  could  not 
fee  any  great  impropriety  in  the  affair:  Mrs.  W» 
was  finging,  you  fay,  and  Mr.  W,  only  accom-^ 
panied  with  the  hafs  vioL 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

IT  was  generally  fuppofed,  on  the  acceffion  of 
the  late  King,   that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
have  been  turned  out  of  his  employment  with  dif- 
grace,  as  it  was  well  known  that  both  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  had  retained  ftrong  fentiments  againft 
him,  on  account  of  fome  parts  of  his  behaviour ' 
towards  them^  during  the  rupture  between  the  two 
Cx)urts.     Accordingly^  on  the  death  of  the  old 
King,  fome  immediate  proofs  were  given,  thatfuch 
was  the  intention.     Sir  Robert  was  bimfelf  the  • 
bearer  of  the  tidings,  and,  arriving  in  the  night, 
when  the  Prince  was  a-bed,  fent  to  defire  an  audi- 
ence  upon   bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
which  would  admit  of  no  delay.     The  Prince  re- 
F  f  2         '  fufed 
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fufed  to  fee  him)  and  ordered  him  to  fend  in  hif 
bufinefs ;  upon  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  and  faid  he  waited  there  to 
receive  his  Majefty's  commands.  The  King  ftill 
perfifted  in  refufing  to  fee  hinii  and  bade  him  fend 
Sir  Spencer  Compton  to  him  immediately.  Sir 
Robert  now  plainly  faw  his  downfal  had  been  pre- 
determined, and  haftened  to  Sir  Spencer  with 
humbled  tenders  of  his  fervice,  begging  his  pro- 
te^ion,  and  earneftly  entreated  that  he  woul^ 
flcreen  him  from  farther  perfecution.  When  this 
fiory  had  got  abroad,  the  habitation  of  the  laft 
Minifter  became  defolate^  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Courtiers,  as  ufual^  crouded  to  the  levee  of  the 
new  favourite.  Yet,  in  no  long  fpace  of  time  af-? 
terwards,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  worldly 
Sir  Robert  was  reinftated  in  his  poft,  and  appeared 
in  as  high  favour  as  ever.  Various  were  the  con* 
jeftures  of  the  people  upon  the  means  employed 
by  him  to  fupplant  his  competitor,  and  reinftate; 
himfelf  in  full  pofleffion  of  his  power;  while  th© 
true  caufe  of  this  furprifing  change  remained  ^ 
fecret,  and  was  known  only  to  a  very  few  ;  nor 
has  it  yet  been  publickly  divulged  to  the  world. 


AN 
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A  N     ^ 

EXAMPLE  af  FRIE^TDSHIP. 

T  If  THEN  Damon  was  fentenced  by  Dionyfiui 
^  ^  of  Syracufe  to  die  on  a  certain  day,  be 
begged  permiffion,  in  the  interim,  ta  retire  to  his 
own  country,  to  fet  the  affairs  of  his  difconfolate 
family  in  order.  This  the  tyrant  intended  pre- 
eraptorily  to  refufe,  by  granting  it,  as  he  conceived, 
on  the  impoffible  conditions  of  his  procuriiig  fome 
one  to  remain  as  hoftage  for  his  return,  under 
equal  forfeiture  of  life.  Pythias  beard  the  con- 
ditions, and  did  not  wait  for  an  application  upon 
the  part  of  Damon ;  he  inftantly  offered  himfelf 
as  fecurity  for  his  friend,  which  being  accepted^ 
Damon  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty.  The  king 
and  all  the  courtiers  were  aftonifhed  at  this  aftion; 
and  therefore  when  the  day  of  execution  drew 
near,  his  majefty  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  Pythias 
in  his  confinement.  After  fome  converfaiion  on 
the  fubjeft  of  friendfhip,  in  which  the  tyrant  de- 
livered It  as  his  opinion,  that  felf-interefl  was  the 
fole  mover  of  human  aSions ;  as  for  virtue,  friend- 
flaip,  benevolence,  loveof  one's  country,  and  the 
like,  he  looked  upon  them  as  terms  invented  by 
the  wife  to  keep  in  awe  and  impofe  upon  the 
^V^ak,     "My   Iprd/'  feid   Pythias,   with  a  firm 

voice 
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voice  and  noble  afpeS,  "  I  would  it  were  poffible 
that  I  might  lufFer  a  thoufand  deaths,  rather  than 
my  friend  (hould  fail  in  any  article  of  his  honour. 
He  cannot  fail  therein,  my  lord  :  I  am  as  confident 
of  his  virtue  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence.  Bat 
1  pray,  I  befeech  the  gods,  to  preferve  the  life 
and  integrity  of  my  Damon  together  :  oppofe 
him,  ye  winds,  prevent  the  eagernefs  and  impa*^ 
tience  of  his  honourable  endeavours,  and  fuSer 
him  not  to  arrive  till  by  my  death  I  have  re- 
deemed a  life  a  thoufand  times  of  more  confe- 
quence,  of  more  value  than  my  own ;  more  inet- 
timable  to  his  lovely  wife ;  to  his  precious  litde 
innocents,  to  his  friends,  to  his  country.  O  leave 
me  not  to  die  the  worft  of  deaths  in  my  Damon." 

Dionyfius  was  awed  and  confounded  by  the 
dignity  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  uttered  :  he  felt  his  heart  ftruck 
by  a  flight  fenfe  of  invading  truth;  but  it  fecved 
rather  to  perplex  than  undeceive  him. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was  brought 
fourth,  and  walked  amidft  the  guards  with  a  feri- 
ous,  but  fatisfied  air,  to  the  place  of  execotiom 
Dionyfius  was  already  there ;  he,  was  exhalted  on 
a  moving  throne,  that  was  drawn  by  fix  white 
horfcs,  and  fat  penfive  and  attentive  to  tke  pri- 
foner.     Pythias  came,  he  vaulted  lightly  on  the 

fcaffold^ 
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-fcaftbld,  and  beholding  for  fome  time  thfe  appafatiw 
of  his  death,  he  turned  with  a  placid  countenance> 
and  addrcffed  the  fpeftators :  "  My  prayera  are 
heard,"  he  cried,  '*  the  gods  are  propitious;  you 
know,  my  friends,  that  the  winds  have  been  con- 
trary till  yefterday.  Damon  could  not  come,  be 
could  not  conquer  impoflibilities ;  he  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  the  blood  which  is  (bed  to-day^ 
fhall  have  ranfomcd  the  life  of  my  friend.  O 
could  I  eraze  from  your  bofoms  every  doubt^ 
every  mean  fufpicion,  of  the  honour  of  the  man 
for  whom  I  am  about  to  fuffer,  I  (hall  go  to  my 
death  even  as  I  would  to  my  bridal.  Be  it  fuffi- 
cient  in  the  mean  time,  that  my  friend  will  be 
found  noble,  that  his^truth  is  impeachable;  that 
he  will  fpeedily  prove  it;  that  he  is  now  on  his 
*W2ly^  hurrying  on,  accufing  himfelf,  the  adverfe 
elements,  and  the  gods ;  but  I  hafte  to  prevent  his 
fpecid  :  executioner,  to  your  office."  As  he  pro- 
hounded  the  laft  words,  a  buz  began  to  rife  among 
the  remoteft  of  the  people;  a  diftant  voice  was 
heardi  the  crowds  caught  the  words,  and  ftop,  ftop 
the  executioner,  was  repeated  by  the  whole  affen^- 
bly :  a  man  came  at  full  fpeed,  the  throng  gave 
way  to  his  approach :  he  was  mounted  on  a  fteed 
of  foam :  in  an  inftant  he  was  off  his  horfe,  on  the 

ftafibld,  and  held  Pythias  ftraitly  embraced.  ''You 

are 
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dfe  fafc/*  he  cried,  •*you  are  fafc  my  friend,  rrty 
beloved  friend,  the  gods  be  praifed,  xou'are  fafe. 
1  now  have  nothing  but  death  to  fuffer,  and  I  am 
delivered  from  the  angurfh  of  thofc  reproaches 
which  I  gave  myfelf,  for  having  endangered  a  life 
lb  much  dearer  than  my  own.'* 

Pale,  cold,  and  half  fpeechlcft  in  the  arms  of 
his  Damon,  Pythias  replied  in  broken  accents-^ 
«*  Fatal  hafte— *Cruel  impatiencef — What  envious 
powers  have  wrought  impoffibilities  in  your  fa^ 
vour? — But  I  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed. — 
Since  I  cannot  die  to  fave,  I  will  not  furvive  you.* 
Dionyfius  beheld,  heard,  and  confidcrcd  all  with 
aftonifhment.  His  heart  was  touched,  he  \^ept, 
and  leaving  his  throne,  he  afcended  the  fcaffold. 
**  Live,  live,  ye  incomparable  pair!"  he  cried, 
*'  ye  have  borne  unqueftionable  teftimony  to  the 
exiftence  of  virtue  !  and  that  virtue  equally  evin- 
ces the  exiftence  of  a  God  to  reward  it.  Live 
happy,  live  renowned:  and.  Of  form  rtie  by  youf 
precepts,  as  ye  have  invited  me  by  your  exaniple, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  participation  of  fo  facred  a 
friendfbip. 
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ANECDOTE 

Of 

FRANCIS,  DUKE  of  BRITANNY. 


FRANCIS,  Duke  of  Britanny,  one  of  the  moft 
accompliflied  and  valiant  perfons  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  the  age  of  romantic  gallantry, 
ufed  to  fay,  '^  That  he  liked  the  Princefs  of  Scot- 
"  land,  (to  whom  he  was  a  fuitpr)  the  better  for 
^^  being  quite  illiterate,  as  a  woman  was  wife 
^'  enough  who  knew  her  hufband*s  fhirt  from 
«  his  doublet." 


ANECDOTE 

RELATING  TO  TH£ 

EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TN  the  year  1598,  in  a  council  held  for  appoint- 
•*'  ing  a  proper  perfon  for  the  adminiftration  of 
Ireland,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
one  could  be  fo  proper  to  fill  that  poft,  as  Sir 
William  Knollys,  the  Earl'of  Effex's  uncle;  his 
Lordfhip,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ftroogly  recom- 
o  G  mended 
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mended  Sir  George  Carew,  with  a  view  of  remo- 
ving him  from  the  court;  but  finding  that  his 
recommendation  had  no  efFefk  upon  her  Majefty, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  fuch  a  rude  and 
contemptuous  manner,  as  exafperated  her  to  fuch 
a  high  degree,  that  (he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.     Upon  this,  the 
Earl  put  his  hand  to  his  fword;  and,  when  the 
Lord-Admiral  inter pofed,  fwore,  "  That  he  nei- 
*^  ther  could  nor  would  bear  fuch  an  indignity  3  nor 
*^  would  have  taken  it  even  from  Henry  VIII.*'— 
and  fo  left  the  court.    The  Lord-keeper  Egerton 
wrote  him  a  letter  upon  this  occafion,  which,  with 
the  Eari's  anfwer,  are  fubjoined,  from  the  moft 
correfk  copies  that  are  to  be  met  with: — 

The  Lord'Kteper's  letter j  OShber  15th,  1598, 
is  as  follows: 

"  MY  VERY   GOOD  LORD, 

"  It  is  often  feen,  that  he  that  is  a  ftander-by, 
*'  feeth  more  than  he  that  playeth  the  game;  and 
"  for  the  moft  part,  any  man,  in  his  own  caufe, 
"  ftandeth  in  his  own  light  and  feeth  not  fo  clearly 
"as  he  (hould.  Your.  Lordihip  hath  dealt  in 
*^  other  men's  caufes,  and  in  great  and  weighty 
"  affairs,  with  grieat  wifdom  and  judgment.  Now 
**  your  own  is  in  hand,  you  are  not  to  contemn 
**  and  refufe  the  advice  of  any  that  love  you,  how 
"  fimple  foever.      In  this  order  I  rank  myfelf, 

"  among 
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**  among  others  that  love  you  with  more  fimple, 
*^  and  none  that  love  you  with  more  true  and 
"  honeft  afFe6tion;  which  (hall  plead  my  cxcufe, 
"  if  you  ftiould  either  miftake  or  mifconftrue  my 
*' words  or  meaning:  Yet,  in  your  Lordflup*s 
"  honourable  wifdom,  I  neither  doubt  nor  fufpe6t 
"  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  will  not  prefume  to 
*'  advife  you,  but  (hoot  my  bolt  as  near  the  mark 
"  as  I  can,  and  tell  you  what  I  think. 

**  The  beginning  and  long  continuance  of  this 
**  fo  unfeafonable  difcontentment  you  have  feen 
**  and  proved,  by  which  you  may  aim  it  the  end. 
**  If  you  hold  ftill  your  courfe,  which  hitherto  you 
^^  find  worfe  and  worfe,  (and  the  longer  you  tread 
"  this  path,  the  farther  you  are  ftill  out  of  the  way) 
'^  there  is  little  hope,  or  likelihood,  that  the  end 
"  will  be  better  than  the  beginning. 

'*  You  are  not  fo  far  gone,  but  you  may  return. 
*^  The  return  is  fafe,  but  the  progrefs  dangerous 
**  and  defperate,  in  the  courfe  you  hold.  If  you 
*^  have  any  enemies,  you  do  that  for  them  which 
"  they  could  never  do  for  themfelves;  whilftyou 
"  leave  your  friends  to  open  (hame  and  contempt, 
**  forfake  yourfelf,  overthrow  your  fortunes,  and 
*'  ruinate  your  honour  and  reputation,  giving  that 
•'  comfort  to  our  foreign  foes,  as  greater  they 
"  cannot  have. 

**  For  what  can  be  more  welcome  and  plea(ing 

f^  news  to  them,  than  to  hear,  that  her  Majefty, 

G  G  2,  "  and 
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*'  and  the  realm  are  maimed  of  fo  worthy  a  mem- 
"  her,  who  hath  fo  often  and  fo  valiantly  quailed 
**  and  daunted  them?  You  forfake  your  country, 
'^  when  it  hath  mod  need  of  your  help  and  counfel ; 
**  and  laftly,  you  fail  in  your  indiflbluble  duty, 
**  which  you  owe  to  your  moft  gracious  fovereign; 
"  a  duty  not  impofed  upon  you  by  nature  and 
"  policy  only,  but  by  the  religious  and  facred 
**  bond  in  which  the  Divine  Majefty  of  God  hath, 
**  by  the  rule  of  Chriftianity,  obliged  and  bound 
"  you. 

'*  For  the  four  firft,  your  conftant  refolution 
"  may  perhaps  move  you  to  efteem  them  as  light; 
**  but  being  well  weighed,  they  are  not  lightly  to 
*'  be  regarded;  and  for  the  two  laft,  it  may  be, 
**  your  private  confcience  may  ftrive  to  contient 
"  yourfelf;  but  it  is  enough.  Thefe  duties  (land 
"  not  alone  in  contemplation  and  inward  medi- 
^'tation;  their  effeftsare  external,  and  cannot  be 
"  performed  but  by  external  aftionsj  and  where 
"  that  faileth,  the  fubftance  itfelf  faileth. 

"  Now,  this  being  your  prefent  ftate  and  con- 
"  dition,  what  is  the  bed  to  be  done  herein  ?  And 
"  what  is  the  beft  remedy  for  the  fame?  My  good 
"  lord,  I  want  wifdom,  and  lack  judgment,  to 
"  advife  you:  but- 1  will  never  want  an  honeft 
"  and  true  heart  to  will  and  wlfli  you  well;  nor, 
**  being  warranted  by  a  good  confcience,  forbear 
*^  to  fpeak  what  I  think.     I  have  begun  plainly 

«  I  hope 
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^^  I  hope  your  Lordihlp  will  not  be  offended,  if  I 
"  proceed  ftill  after  the  fame  fafhion.  Bene  cedit, 
"  qui  temjiori  cedit.  And  Seneca  faith.  Lex  fi  no* 
'^  cent  em  punit^  cedendum  eft  juftitid-y  fi  innocent  em ^ 
"  cedendum  eft  fortuna.  The  beft  remedy  is  not  to 
"  contend  and  ftrive,  but  humbly  to  fubmit. 
^^  Have  you  given  caufe,  and  yet  take  fcandal  to 
"  yourfelf  ?  Why,  then,  all  you  can  do,  is  too  little 
*^  to  make  fatisfaftion.  Is  caufe  of  fcandal  given 
"  to  you?  Yet  policy,  duty,  and  religion,  inforce 
'^  you  to  fue,  yield,  and  fubmit  to  your  fovereign; 
"  between  whom  and  you  there  can  be  no  propor- 
**  tion  of  duty.  And  God  himfelf  requireth  it, 
**  as  a  principal  bond  of  fervice  to  himfelf.  When 
"  it  is  evident,  that  great  good  may  enfue  of  it  to 
"  your  friends,  your  country,  and  fovereign,  and 
"  extreme  haym  by  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
"  difhonour  or  hurt  to  yield;  but  in  not  doing  it, 
'*  is  difhonour  and  impiety. 

"  The  difficulty,  my  good  Lord,  is  to  conquer 
"  yourfelf;  which  is  the  height  of  all  true  valour 
"  and  fortitude,  whereunto  all  ydur  honourable 
'^  anions  have  tended.  Do  it  in  this,  and  God 
**  will  be  pleafed,  her  Majefly  well  fatisfied,  your 
**  country  will  take  good,  and  your  friends  com- 
*'  fort  by  it:  yourfelf  (I  mention  you  ISift,  for  I 
"  know  of  all  thefe  you  efleem  yourfelf  leafl)  fhall 
**  receive  honour,  and  your  enemies  (if  you  have 
*'  any)  fhall  be  difappointed  of  their  bitter  fweet 
"hope.  ,,^^^ 
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"  ThuB  haw  I  uttered  what  I  think,  (imply 
^  and  true,  and  leave  you  to  determine.  If  I 
^  have  erred,  it  is  error  anwris,  and  not  amor  erroris. 
«  Conftrue,  I  beieech  you,  and  accept  it,  at  I 
^  mean  it,  not  as  an  advice,  but  as  an  opinion  to 
^<  be  allowed  or  cancelled  at  your  pleafure.  If  I 
«'  might  have  conveniently  conferred  with  you 
*'  mvfelf  in  perfon,  I  would  not  have  troubled  you 
"  with  fo  many  idle  blots.  Yet  whatfoever  you 
"  ftiall  judge  of  this  mine  opinion,  be  you  well 
"  affured,  my  defire  is  to  further  all  good  means 
*^  that  may  tend  to  your  good.  And  fo,  wifliing 
'^  you  all  honourable  happinefs,  I  reft, 

"  Your  Lordfliip's  nioft  ready  and  faithful, 

"  (altho*  of  many  moft  unable) 

*^  Poor  friend, 

"  THOs.  EGERTON,  C.Sr 

The  Earl's  fpiritcd  anfwer,  which  is  a  mafter- 
piece  in  ftyle,  confidering  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  (dated  Oftobcr  i8th,  1598)  was  in  the 
following  words: — 

*  MY   VERY   GOOD   LORD, 

'  Although  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living, 

*  whom  I  would  foonermake  a  judge  ofany  quef- 
^  tion,  that  did  concern  me,  than  yourfelf;  yet 

*  muft  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  in  fuch 

*  a  cafe,  I  muft  appeal  from  all  earthly  judges ;  and 


*  if  in  any,  then  furely  in  this,  where  the  higheji 
^  judge  upon  earth  hath  impofed  upon  me,  without  trial 

*  or  hearings  the  moft  heavy  punifhment  that  Jiath 

*  been  known.     But  fince  I  muft  either  anfwer 

*  your  Lordftiip's  argument,  or  forfal^e  my  juft 

*  defence,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do 
^  fome  fervice  for  a  fmall  hour  or  two,  although 

*  againft  my  will.  I  muft  firft  then  deny  my  dif- 
'  contentment i  and  that  it  was  unfeafoHabley  or  of  too 

*  long  continuance.  Your  Lordfhip  fliould  rather  con- 

*  dole  with  me,  than  expoftulate  about  the  fame. 

'  Natural  feafons  are  expefted  here  below;  but 

*  violent    and    unfeafonable    ftorms   come   from 

*  above.  There  is  no  tempejl  like  to  the paffionate  in^ 
^  dignatipn  of  a  Prince -^  nor  yet  at  any  time  is  it  fo 
^  unfeafonable^  as  when  it  lighteth  upon  thofe  who  might 
'  expeR  an  harvejl  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours. 
y  He  that  is  once  wounded  muft  feel  the  fmart 
^  while  his  hurt  be  cured,  or  that  the  part  be 

*  fenfelefs;  but  no   cure  I  expefl:,  her  Majefty's 

*  heart  being  obdurate  againft  me;  and  to  be  with- 
^  out  fenfe  I  cannot,  being  made  of  flefli  and  blood. 

*  But,  fay  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end.     I  do  more 

*  than  aim;  for  I  fee  an  end  of  all  my  good  for- 

*  tunes,  and  have  fet  an  end  to  all  my  defires.  In 
^  this  courfe  do  I  any  thing  for  mine  enemies? 
'  When  I  was  in  the  court,  I  found  them  abfolute: 

*  and  therefore  I  had  rather  that  they  ihould  tri- 

*  umph  alone,  than  they  fliould  have  me  attendant 

^on 
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on  their  chariots.     Dol  leave  my  fiiends?  When 
'  I  was  a  courtier y  I  could  yield  them  no  fruits  of 

*  my  love  unto  them.     Now  I  am  become  a  hermit^ 

*  they  (hall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me. 

*  Do  I  for  joke  myfelf,  becaufe  I  enjoy  myfelf? 

*  or,  do  I  overthrow  my  fortune,  for  that  I  build  not 

*  a  fortune  of  pafier-walls^  which  every  pufF  of 

*  wind  bloweth  down?  Do  I  ruinate  mine  honours, 

*  becaufe  I  leave  following  the  purfuit,  ornvearing 

*  falfe  badge  or  malk  of  Xhcjhadowoi  honour?  Do 

*  I  give  courage,  or  comfort,  to  the  foreign  foe,  be- 

*  caufe  I  referve  myfelf  to  encounter  with  him?  or, 

*  becaufe  I  keep  my  heart  from  bafenefs,  although 
^  I  cannot  keep  my  fortune  from  declining?    No, 

*  my  good  lord,  I  give  every  of  thefe  confidera- 
'  tions  its  due  right,  and  the  more  I  weigh  them, 
^  the  more  I  find  myfelf  jujfified  from  offending  in 

*  any  of  them.  As  for  the  two  lall  objeftions, 
'  that  Iforfake  my  country,  when  it  hath  moft  need 

*  of  me,  ?iW^fail  in  that  indifjoluble  duty,  which  I 

*  owe  unto  my  fovereign,  I  anfwer,  that  if  my 
^  country  had,  at  this  time,  any  need  of  my  public 
^  fervice,   her  Majefty,  that   governs   the   fame, 

*  would  not  have  driven  me  into  a  private  life.     \ 

*  am  tied  unto  my  country  by  two  bonds  >  in  pub- 
'  lie  peace,  to  difcharge  carefully,  faithfully,  and 
^  induftrioufly,  the  trull  which  is  committed  unto 

*  me^  and  the  other  private,  to  facrifice  to  it  my  life 

*  and  carcaje,  which  hath  been  nouriflied  in  it.     Of 

*  the 
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^  the  fifft  I  ?m.freedy  being  difmijedy  difchargedy  and 
^  difabledy  by  her  Majefty.  Of  the  other,  nothing 
^  can  free  me  but  death\  and  therefore  no  occafion 

*  of  my  performance  fliall  offer  itfelf,  but  I  will 
^  meet  it  half  way.  The  indiffoluble  duty  which  I 
'  owe  to  her  Majefty,  is  only  the  duty  o{ allegiance ^ 
'  which  I  never  willy  nor  ever  cany  fail  in.     The 

*  duty  of  attendance  is  no  indiffoluble  duty.  I  owe 
^  her  Majefty  the  duty  of  an  Earl,  and  of  Lord- 
'  Marflial  of  England. 

'  I  have  been  content  to  do  her  Majefty  the 
^  fervice  of  a  clerk  i  but  can  never  ferve  her  as  a 
^  villain  or  flave.     But  yet  you  fay,  Imufl  give  way 

*  unto  the  time.  So  I  do;  for  now  I  fee  the  ftorm 
^  come,  I  put  myfelf  into  the  harbour.     Seneca 

*  faith,  "  fVe  mufl  give  place  unto  fortuned*     I  know 

*  that  fortune  is  both  blind  ^nd  Jrong,  and  there- 

*  fore  I  go  as  far  out  of  her  way  as  I  can.     You 

*  fay,  the  remedy  is  not  toflrive.  I  neither ^r/'i'^  nor 
^  feek  for  remedy.  But,  fay  you,  I  muft  yield  and 
^  fubmit.     I  can  neither  yield  myfelf  to  be  guilty, 

*  or  this  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  juft.     I 

*  owe  fo  much  to  the  author  of  all  truthy  as  I  can 

*  never  yield  falfehood  to  be  truthy  or  truth  to  be 
^falfehood.    Have  I  given  caufe^  afk  you,  and  take 

*  fcandal,  when  I  have  done  ?  No,  I  give  no  caufe 

*  to  take  fo  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  againft 

*  jne,  for  I  did  totum  telum.  corfiore  recipere.     I  Juiti- 

*  ently 
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*  ently  bear  all,  znAfenfibly  feel  all,  that  I  then  re- 

*  ceived,  when  this  fcandal  was  given  me.     Nay, 

*  more ;  when  the  vileji  of  all  indignities  are  done 

*  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforce  me  to  fue?  or  doth 

*  God  require  it?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it?  What, 

*•  cannot    Princes   err?    Cannot   JuhjeEls    receive    * 

*  wrong?  Is  an  earthly  power  or  authority  in- 
'  FINITE?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my  good  lord, 

*  lean  never  fubfcribe  to  theje  principles.     Let  Solo- 

*  mon's /(?(?/  LAUGH,  when  he  is  stricken;  let 

*  thofe,  that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  PrinceSy 

*  (hew  to  have  no  fenfe  of  Princes'  injuries;  let 

*  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  abfolutenefs  on  earthy 

*  that  do  not  believe  in  an  infinite  abfolutenefs  in  heaven. 

*  As  for  me,  I  have  receive^  wrong,  and  feel  it. 

*  My  caufe  is  good,  I  know  it;  and  whatfoever 

*  come^  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  fhew  more 
^  firength  and  confiancy  in  oppressing,  than  I  can 
^  fhew  in  fuffering^  zvhatfoever  can  or  fliall  he  impofed 

*  upon  me.  Your  Lordfliip,  in  the  beginning, 
^  maketh  yourfelf  a  looker-on^  and  me  a  player  of 

*  my  own  game\  fo  you  can  see  more  than  I  can. 

*  Yet  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  in  the 

*  end  of  my  anfwer,  that  fince  you  do  but/^^,  and 

*  I  fiiff^ery  I  muft,  of  neceffity,  feel  more  than  you. 

*  I  muft  crave  your  Lordfhip's  patience  to  give 

*  him,  that  hath  a  crabbed  fortune,  licence  to  ufe 

*  a  crabbed  ftyle;  and  yet,  whatfoever  my  ftyle  is, 

*  there 
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*  there  is  no  heart  more  humble  to  his  fufiefiorSy  not 
^  any  more  afFe6led  towards  your  Lordfhip,  than 
^  that  of. 

Your  honour^s  poor  friend, 

'  ESSEX/ 


THE 

GOOD  NEIGHBOUR. 

A    MORAL.  TALE, 


AMONG  the  many  words  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage that  are  frequently  uttered,  without 
being  accurately  underftood,  is  the  word  rnifan-^ 
ihrope^  which  literally  and  ftri£Uy  fignifies  a  man-^ 
hater.  Now,  to  fuppofe  that  every  man  who 
withdraws  himfelf  from  the  bufy  world,  lives  in  a 
very  retired  manner,  and  derives  his  principal 
amufements  from  the  perufal  of  his  books,  and 
from  his  reflexions  from  what  he  has  read,  to  be  a. 
mifanthrop^^  is  furely  to  encourage  a  fuppofition  not 
to  be  warranted  by  reafon;  it  is  indeed,  afuppof 
fition  equally  unjuft  and  irrational. 

Mr.  Robert  Selby,  foured  by  a  number  of  dif- 
appointments,  many  of  them  ofccafioned  by  the 
ungrateful  behaviour  of  thofe  who  pretended  to 

be 
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be  his  friends,  retired  to  a  fmall  village,  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital  ^  and  there,  being  a  wi- 
dower, and  having  no  children  to  provide  for, 
lived  with  an  elderly  maid-fervant,  whofe  fidelity 
he  had  thoroughly  tried;  almoft  with  the  reclufe- 
nefs  of  a  hermit.  Few  perfons  came  to  his  houfe, 
and  he  feldom  went  abroad,  but  to  air  himfelf  in 
the  adjacent  fields.  Yet  he  was  not  quite  a  fofi- 
tary,  as  he  admitted  the  vifits  of  two  or  three  real 
friends,  who  had  been,  during  the  courfe  of  many 
fucceffive  years,  uniformly  attached  to  him;  but 
he  was  pronounced  by  his  neighbours,  with  hardly 
a  diffenting  voice,  to  be  a  mifanthrofiei  an  unfoci- 
able  old  fellow,  ^ho  hated  his  fpecies,  and  was 
entirely  devoted  to  himfelf.  Satisfied,,  however, 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  philanthropy, 
in  fpite  of  the  general  opinion  of  his  felfiflinefs, 
among  his  narrow-minded  neighbours,  he  kept 
clofe  to  his  little  cattle,  and  was  contented  to  be 
flared  at,  upon  his  quitting  it  to  take  his  walks 
about  the  environs,  for  an  old  wretch,  who  pre- 
ferred his  own  company  to  the  converfation  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Some  of  his  neighbours, 
indeed,  attempted  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a 
vifit  upon  his  firft  coming  to  his  houfe  ;  but  as  he 
very  foon  gave  out  that  he  came  merely  to  retire, 
and  that  he  (hould  neither  pay  nor  receive  any 
vifits  in  the  village,  he  was  left  to  purfue  his  Angu- 
lar 
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lar  plan  without  moleftation,  but  not  without 
being  pofted  for  a  man-hater. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Selby  had  fixed  his  refidence 

at  B ,  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  been 

formerly  connefted,  but  whofe  acquaintance  he 
had  for  fometime  declined,  (having  received  fome 
treatment  from  him  which  he  had  not,  he  thought, 
merited)  took  a  houfe  in  the  row  in  which  he  lived. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Norman,  and 
the  appearance  which  he  and  his  family  made, 
foon  procured  th^m  vifits  from  the  genteeleft  peo- 
ple in  the  village. 

Mr.  Norman,  having  acquired  a  decent  fortune 
by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  bufinefs  to  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  was  feized  with  a  ftrong 
defire  (and  Mrs.  Norman  rather  ftrengthened 
than  weakened  it,  by  the  ftrongeft  hints  fhe  threw 
out  concerning  the  gentility  of  a  life  without  any 
employment)  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  eafe  and  dignity.  The  former  he  certainly 
was  able  to  command;  he  was  quite  a  man 
of  leifure;  but  all  the  pains  which  he  took, 
by  livjng  in  a  fuperb  ftyle,  were  ineffeftual  to 
procure  the  latter;  there  was  not  an  inch  of  true 
dignity  about  hiip.  His  entertainments  were 
fplendid;  his  table  was  well  ferved;  his  wines 
were  the  beft  of  their  refpeftive  forts;  and  his 
fide-board  was  elegant.  People  who  are  fond 
of  making  a  figure  in  the  world  will  always,  by 

thofe 
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thofe  who  pay  a  particular  regard  to  externals,  be 

more  courted  than  others,  who,  though  pofieffed 
of  three  times  their  fortunes,  live  in  a  plain  way, 
and  never  attempt  to  dazzle  the  multitude  with 
the  luftre  of  their  exhibition.  Such  perfons  may 
fteal  through  life  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  con- 
tented with  their  own  conduft,  contented  with 
the  finccre  approbation  of  a  few  feleft  friends, 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  intrinfic  worth; 
but  to  be  fouglit  for  their  fociety,  to  have  their 
acquaintance  earneftly  folicited,  they  muft  not 
hope  for  that, 

*•  The  world  isjtill  deceived  by  ornament^** 

as  Shakefpearc  very  juftly  obferves;  and  we  cer* 
tainly  (land  not  in  need  of  a  ghoft  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  our  bard's  obfervation:  and  though  coun- 
terfeits of  all  kinds  were  never  more  abroad,  the 
flalhing  perfonages  of  the  age,  of  both  fexes,  will 
ever  prove  attraftive  to  the  million;  they  are  fure 
of  having  a  crowd  about  them  whenever  they 
pleafe  to  fend  the  bill  of  invitation,  and  as  fure  of 
meeting  with  a  Hattering  reception  wherever  they 
go — till  poverty  has  laid  her  chilling  hand  upon 
tliem,  and  then  the  farce  is  over.  The  farce!  A 
fall  from  affluence  to  want  is  too  frequently  at- 
tended with  tragical  confequenccs,  though  they 
may  have  originated  from  very  comic  fituations* 

With  the  Normait  family,   Mr.  Selby  did  not 
think  of  renewing  his  acquaintance,  as  the  head 

of 


of  it  had  given  him  fo  much  offence  by  his  beha* 
viourj  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  compafEon, 

"  He  had  a  heart  f oft  pity  lov^d  to  dwell  in  J' 

When  he  faw  him  and  his  thoughtlefs  wife  living 
at  fuch  a  rate,  as  to  render  their  income,  arifing 
from  the  funds,  infufficient  for  the  expences  of 
their  houfehold,  without  confidering  how  much 
they  were  injuring  their  children  by  their  extra- 
vagant proceedings,   not  of  an  age  to  fliift  for 
themfelves,  but  doomed  according  to  the  logic  of 
probability,  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  with- 
out their  affiftance.     "  On  different  thoughts  in- 
"  tent,"  they  beftowed  little   attention  on  their 
education;  little  to  their  manners;  lefs  to  their 
morals;  and  none  at  all  to  their  future  fettlement 
in  life.     No  parents  were  ever,  indeed,  more  in- 
attentive to  thofe  who  derived  their  exiftence  from 
them — ^but  to  what  length  will  not  an  immoderate 
love  of  pleafure  carry  the  moft  fenfible  perfons  of 
either  fex  !     And  if  they  are  forcibly  drawn  into 
the  whirl  of  diffipation,  without  having  the  power 
to  guide  their  aftions  by  the  helm  of  reafon,  how 
can  we  expeft  to  find  the  conduft  of  thofe  who 
have  weak  heads,  and  ftrong  paffions,  under  the 
fteady  fteerage  of  prudence  ? 

When  the  mafter  and  miftrefs  of  a  family  are 
equally  addifted  to  expence,  and  equally  carelefs 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  domeftic 

affairs. 
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affairs,  they  muft  inevitably  ht,  fooner  or  later, 
ruined.     If  they  happen  to  have  large  fortunes, 
the  day  of  ruin  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  them, 
but  the  largeft  will  not  be  fufficient  to  ftop  the 
ravages  of  extravagance.     In  the  conjugal  ftate 
there  is  a  kind  of  difcretion  vnth  refpe£l  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  abfolutely  neceffary,  either  in  huf- 
band  or  wife,  for  the  promotion  of  their  reciprocal 
happinefs:  the  want  of  which,  on  both  fides,  is  too 
often  productive  of  confequences  feverely  to  be 
felt  by  the  one  and  by  the  other,  if  they  have  the 
fmalleft  fenfibility.     The  mutual  imprudence  of  a 
married  pair,  without  children  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended :  the  fame  imprudence,  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, is  extremely  to  be  condemned.  NoWj  as  the 
Norman's  had  both  fons  and  daughters,   their 
conduct  was  highly  cenfurable;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  pretty  handfomely  cenfured  for  it  behind 
their  backs,  even  by  the  very  perfons  who,  before 
their  faces,  flattered  them  into  the  moft  favourable 
opinion  of  their  talents  and  their  tafte. 

Mr.  Selby,  however,  though  he  pitied  thefe 
Tiyong-headed  parents,  felt  more  compaflion  for 
their  neglefted,  or  rather  badly-educated  children. 
They  were  in  no  (hape  to  be  blamed  for  the  follies 
of  thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  bringing 
them  into. the  world;  but  it  was  much  to  be  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  them,  and  could  feel  for 
them,  that  they  were  treated  more  like  incum- 
brances 


•'S'--'^ 
^i\.. 
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brances  than  bleflings,  and  lookecf  upon  more  as 
interruptions  to  the  pleafures  of  their  parents, 
than  as  beings  fent  by  Heaven  for  the  increafe  of 
their  connubial  felicity. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Norman  call,  ar^ 
too  often  to  be  met  with,  in  almoft  every  walk  of 
life;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  to  the  un- 
parental  behaviour  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  of 
fuch  fathers  and  mothers,  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  domeftic  diftreffes  by  which  many  families  are 
unhappily  diftinguifhed,  muft  be  afcribed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  had  two  Ions  and  two 

daughters,  at  the  time  of  their  fettling  at  B 

The  boys  were  fent  to  a  cheap  fchool,  of  no  repu- 
tation, in  the  North  of  England;  the  girls  were 
educated  at  home,  under  their  own  eyes  literally; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
worfe  manner,  in  the  worft  boarding-fchool  in  the 
kingdom,  than  they  were  at  home.  Their  mother 
took  no  pains  to  improve  either  their  bodies,  or 
their  minds,  fo  that  they  grew  up  unpoliihed  and 
uninformed.  Their  perfons  happened  to  be  greatly 
againft  them ;  they  were  indeed  fo  very  plain,  not 
to  fay  ugly,  that  they  were  never  thought  fit,  by 
their  handfome  parents,  to  be  introduced  to  com- 
pany :  to  the  care  of  a  common  fervant  they  were 
entirely  committed,  who  was  incapable  of  fur- 
nifhing  them  with  any  intelle£lual  fupplies  fuffir 
cent  to  make  amends  for  their  perfonal  defefts. 

H  H  While 


While  Mr.  Norman  and  his  wife  were  making 
themfelves  very  ridiculous  by  their  magnificent 
appearance,  and  pompous  ftile  of  life,  Mr.  Selby 
rece'ved  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  who 
defired  him  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings at  B ,  having  heard  them  fet  out 

in  a  very  contemptible  light,  and  as  living  in  a 
mod  imprudent  manijer.  To  this  letter,  Mr. 
Selby  returned  the  following  anfwer: — 

"  MY  GOOD  FRIEND, 

"  I  am  forry  to  inform  you  that  the  reports  you 
**  have  heard  relating  to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Nor- 
"  man,  are  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  truths  which 
"  are  not  to  be  controverted.  You  may,  perhaps, 
*'  wonder  at  my  faying  I  am  forry;  but  I  am  really 
'^  concerned  for  him,  though  I  am  not  defirous  of 
'^  entering  into  any  new  connexions  with  him; 
"  and,  indeed,  he  feems  to  be  in  the  fame  mind 
"  with  regard  to  me.  I  pity  him  for  his  indifcre- 
"  tion,  and  I  muft  add  his  vt  ife's :  they  are  the  moft 

"  imprudent  couple  I  ever  met  with. What 

"muft  become  of  their  children!  They  enter- 
^^  tained,  a  few  days  ago,  fome  perfons  of  diftinc- 
"  tion,  for  they  fly  at  high  game,  I  affure  you;  but 
"  they,  at  the  fame  time,  egregioufly  expofed  the 
"  weaknefs  of  their  un4erftandings,  though  they 
"  exhibited  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  tafte. — 
*^  It  was  quite  a  proper  entertainment  for  their 

'^  guefts 
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"  giiefts  to  receive,  but  not  for  them  to  give.  All 
"  the  manoeuvres  of  the  table  were  conduced 
"  with  a  fpirit  and  addrefs  fuitable  to  the  occa- 
"  fion;  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  propriety 
"  to  render  the  banquet  unexceptionable.  My 
"  old  fervant  diverted  me  a  little  by  retailing,  in 
"  her  circumftantial  way,  the  obfervations,  chiefly 
"  farcaftic,  which  were  made  upon  this  fumptuous 
"  dinner ;  but  before  flie  had  finiflied  her  intelli- 
"  gence,  fhe  filled  my  mind  with  a  heap  of  me- 
"  lancholy  reflexions  on  the  incidents  which  had 
"  fet  her  tongue  a-going.  The  Normans,  with 
"  all  their  follies,  (among  which,  the  moft  ftriking 
"  is  their  paflion  to  keep  company  with  people 
"in  much  higher  life  than  themfelves;  and  to 
^^  thruft  themfelves  upon  a  footing  with  people 
"  who  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of 
"  rank  and  fortune)  have  a  number  of  good  quali- 
"  ties. — Driven  headlong  by  this  paflion,  they, 
"  like  Lee's  CEdipus, 

"  —  Blindly  tread  thofe  paths  they  ought  toJhuHj* 

"  and  will,  I  fear,  in  a  few  years — a  very  few 
"  years — be  plunged  into  difl:refsful  circumftances. 
"  Mr.  Norman  has  at  prefent,  I  believe,  what  may 
"  be  called  in  this  luxuriant  age,  a  pretty  fortune; 
"  but  it  is  by  no  means  fuflScient  to  fupport  the 
"  figure  of  which  he  and  Mrs,  Norman  are  fo 
"  fooliflily  fond.*' 

H  H    2  Not 
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Not  lohg  after  the  difpatch  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  his  friend  in  Suffex,  he  found  he  had 
not  been  too  hafty  in  prognofticating  the  ruin  of 
the  Norman  family;  his  predictions  were  verified 
in  a  few  months,  by  a  fudden  (hock,  which  would 
have  reduced  Mr.  Norman  to  abfohite  beggary, 
had  he  not  been  relieved  in  a  manner  altogether 
unexpected. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  gives  perfcms 
born  to  rank  and  riches,  more  offence  than  the 
feeble,  and,  as  they  think,  infoknt  attempts  of  a 
man  every  way  in  a  ftatc  of  inferiority  to  vie  with 
them  in  their  mode  of  appearance  and  living. 
They  look  upon  all  thofe  who  prefume  to  mix 
with  them  upon  a  kind  of  equality,  with  no  fair 
pretenfions  to  fuch  a  freedom,  with  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  fometimes  with  the  utmoft  indig- 
nation: fometimes,  alfo,  they  are  provoked,  as 
thofe  paffions  happen  to  operate,  to  clieck  them 
effectually  in  the  midft  of  their  impertinent  imita- 
tions, by  flopping  up  the  fountain  from  which 
their  finances  flow;  in  plain  Englifli,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  flate  of  indigence.  For  this  fort  of  re- 
duction, the  gaming-table  has  long  been  found  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced- 

Among  the  opulent  men  who  went  to  be  en- 
tertained by  Charles  Norman,  th^  majority  re- 
forted  to  his  houfe  merely  to  enjoy  a  laugh,  as 
well  as  a  dinner,  at  his  expence;  but  there  were 

fome, 
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fome,  who,  not  contented  with  the  exhibition  of 
him  in  the  moft  ridiculous  colours,  in  their  own 
circles,  meditated  a  blow  which  would,  they 
imagined,  fufficiently  cure  him  of  his  propenfity 
to  appear  like  them.  Thefe  were  fome  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonages  belonging  to  a  certain  honour- 
able fociety,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town,  who 
make  it  the  principal  bufmefs  of  their  lives  to 
draw  in  people  who  have  more  money  than  wit, 
and  to  drive  them  either  to  madnefs  or  a  jail:  to 
both  places  they  had  fent  feveral  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers, feduced,  in  the  moft  graceful  manner, 
by  their  encouraging  lofings. 

Thefe  perfonages,  in  a  felefl:  committee  one 
night  over  their  dice,  determined  to  get  Charles 
into  their  clutches,  and  to  fend  him  home  ruined. 
Men  of  this  ftamp  generally  carry  their  defigns 
into  execution  without  delay. 

"  D— -n  him,"  faid  Tom  Loader,  "  we  will  do 
"  for  him:  a  puppy!  to  think  of  living  like  us." 

*  The  prince  of  puppies,  by  G — d,'  replied 
Harry  Blacklegs,^  *  to  give  himfelf  the  airs  of  a 
^  man  of  quality  with  his  pimping  fortune;  but, 
^  as  you  fay,  we  will  do  for  him ;  and  if  we  fend 
*  him  not  home  ready  to  hang  himfelf.  We  (hall  be 
'  the  greateft  bunglers  in  Chriftendom.* 

This  fpeech,  delivered  with  much  vivacity,  and 
a  competent  fliare  of  vanity  into  the  bargain,  was 
yeceived  with  the  loudeft  marks  of  approbation, 

and 
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and  the  lively  articulator  of  it  was  pitched  upon, 
by  his  ingenious  companions,  to  put  Charles 
Norman  into  the  road  to  deftruftion. 

Charles  had  hitherto  only  expofed  himfelf  to 
ridicule  by  his  paffion  for  appearance:  he  had 
never  difcovered  a  paffion  for  play;  but  when  he 
was  called  upon,  however,  one  evening,  after  a 
fupper  given  at  Harr)''s  lodgings,  by  him.  Loader, 
and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftin£iion,  to  try  his 
luck  at  hazard,  he  was  unable  to  refift.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  in  his  perfefl:  fenfes  when  he  was  fo 
called  upon;  and  if  he  had  been  quite  fober,  he 
might  have  found  himfelf,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
ftanding  firm  againft  the  infinuating  behaviour  of 
thofe  whofe  defigns  upon  his  pocket  were  too 
deeply  laid  to  be  difcovered  by  him.    . 

Fluftied  with  the  fuccefs  he. met  with  during 
the  firft  half  hour,  Charles  became  doubly  ani- 
mated, and  puflied  on  boldly — to  his  ruin.  From 
that  time,  fortune  became  lefs  and  lefs  kind  to 
him,  and  he  was  foon  feelingly  convinced  that  he 
had  loft  more  than  he  could  pay.  Starting  from 
his  chair,  he  overturned  it,  in  his  precipitate  re- 
treat to  the  door,  and  ran  out  of  the  houfe,  which 
had  proved  fo  fatal  to  him,  like  a  lunatic. 

While  Charles  was  engaged  in  the  way  above- 
mentioned,  Mrs.  Norman,  by  an  accidental  run  of 
ill-luck,  at  a  genteel  affembly  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood,   had   been    remarkably  unfuccefsful. 

Fretted 
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Fretted  as  (he  was,  however,  by  the  triumphs  of 
her  adverfaries,  in  confequence  of  their  fuperior 
hands,  (for  (lie  could  not  bring  herfelf  to  believe, 
that  they  had  out-generalled  her  by  a  fuperior 
knowledge  of  the  game)  fhe  confoled  herfelf,  not 
knowing  what  a  (hock  her  hufband  had  received, 
with  thinking  that  (lie  would  be  more  fortunate 
another  night. 

Mrs.  Norman  came  home  (irft;  it  was  late,  but, 
as  (he  knew  in  what  manner  her  Charles  was 
engaged,  (he  was  not  in  the  leaft  furprifed  at  not 
feeing  him  on  her  arrival.  So  far  was  (lie,  indeed, 
from  being  uneafy,  that  fhe  fat  down  to  her  harp- 
lichord,  and  played  over  one  of  the  favourite  airs  in 
the  laft  new  Opera;  in  the  midft  of  that  air,  (he 
heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  As  fuch 
raps  had  been  familiar  to  her  ears,  (he  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  there  he  is!"  and  threw  away  her 
fong.  But  (he  was  now  not  a  little  furprifed  to 
fee  Charles  brought  into  the  parlour  by  two  ftout 
fellows,  who,  having  found  him  fprawling  upon 
the  ground,  and  difcovered  by  fearching  his 
pockets  the  place  of  his  refidence,  had  conveyed 
him  from  thence  to  his  own  houfe. 

Mrs.  Norman,  having  difcharged  the  fellows 
who  had  taken  care  of  her  hu(band,  endeavoured 
to  wake  him  from  his  lethargy,  but  in  vain;  (he, 
therefore,  ordered  his  valet  to  condu6t  him,  pro- 
perly aflifted,  to  his  own  chamber. 

V  The 
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The  moment  Charles  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
morning,  the  recoUeftion  of  what  pafled  the  night 
before  at  Harry's  lodgings,  ftung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  was  now  far  from  being  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility.  He  rang  his  bell  with  yiolence.  Every 
creature  in  the  houfe  was  faft  afleep.  The  alarm 
was  general.  By  fome,  the  intrufion  of  rogues 
was  fufpe£led  ;  by  others,  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fire  was  dreaded.  Mrs.  Norman  foon  made  her 
appearance. — "Oh,  Nanny!"  faid  Charles,  "it 
**  is  all  over  with  me." 

*  All  over  with  you!'  replied  fhe,  flaring,  ha- 
ving no  reafon  to  fuppofe  from  his  looks  that  he 
was  in  a  dying  condition.  *  What  do  you  mean 
'  by  thefe  terrifying  words?  Did  you  meet  with 
*  any  accident  laft  night?  Where  are  you  hurt?' 

"  An  accident ! — Yes — I  did  meet  with  an  ac- 
"  cident,  and  am  hurt — there  is  no  defcribing 
"  what  I  feel—." 

This  fpeech  was  followed  by  an  explanation, 
which  produced  a  warm  debate  between  the  un- 
happy pair:  each  reproaching  the  other  in  the 
fevereft  terms. 

In  this  diftrefsful  fituation,  Charles  was  relieved 
by  the  laft  man  from  whom  he  expefted  any  affift- 
ance;  he  was  relieved,  and  in  the  moft  generous, 
noble  manner,  by  Mr.  Selby,  who  proved  himfelf 
more  than  a  good  neighbour,  to  him  the  beft 
of  neighbours.     From  this  time,  Mr.  Selbj;  was  no 

longer 
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longer  ftiled  a  mifanthrojie',  but  as  he  was  a  fmgu- 
lar  charafter,  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  **  a 
^^  very  good  fort  of  a  man  in  an  odd  way." 


THE  JEW  COUNSELLED. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 


ONE  of  the  fons  of  Gideon,  a. famous  Jew, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a 
Chriftianj  on  which  the  father,  who  had  no  ob- 
je£lion  to  the  religion  of  the  lady,  but  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  her  fortune,  expoftulated  with  his  fon,  and 
told  hiiii,  that  he  might  have  a  lady  with  more 
money;  but  the  fon,  vindicating  his  choice,  re- 
plied, "  that  whether  he  confented  or  not,  he 
*^  would  marry  the  lady;  and  if  he  refufed  to  give 
**  him  a  proper  fhare  of  wealth,  he  would  turn 
*^  Chriftian,  and  then  he  would  claim  the  benefit 
*^  of  an  Englifli  law,  and  obtain  half  he  polfeffed.'* 
At  this  anfwer  Gideon  was  greatly  confounded, 
and  refolved  to  apply  to  counfel,  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  any  fuch  law;  the  counfellor  re- 
plied that  there  was,  and  that  his  fon  upon  turn- 
ing Chriftian  would  obtain  half  his  fortune;  "  but 
?*  if  you'll  give  me  ten  guineas,  FU  put  you  in  a 

«^  way 
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"  way  to  difappoint  him,  and  the  gracelefs  dog 
"  fhall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  farthing."  Gideon, 
overjoyed,  pulled  out  the  money,  clapped  it  into 
the  counfellor's  hand,  exprefling  his  impatience  to 
know  how  he  was  to  proceed;  when  the  counfel- 
lor  returned  with  a  fmile — "  you  have  nothing  to 
^'  do,  Mr.  Gideon,  but  to  turn  Chriftian  yourfelf." 


PARAPHRASE 

OF    PART    OF    THE    I4TH    CHAPTEIt 

OF  JOB. 


HOW  fliort  the  time  of  mortals  here  below! 
How  foon  the  end  of  all  their  joy  and  woe! 
Like  the  fair  flowV,  that  in  the  verdant  mead 
With  various  luftre  rears  its  lovely  head: 
So  Horid  youth,  with  ftrength  and  beauty  crowned, 
Starts  o'er  the  fcenc,  and  looks  fuperior  round; 
But,  like  the  flowV,  his  beauties  fade  away. 
And  icy  age  brings  on  the  fwift  decay; 
Like  the  fair  rofc,  he  bloffoms  but  to  die. 
And  as  a  fliadow  ali  his  glories  fly. 

Then  why  great  Lord  againft  this  reptile  form, 
This  child  of  duft,  and  brother  to  the  worm. 

Why 
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Why  wilt  thou  ftretch  out  thy  terrific  rod. 
And  bring  the  wretch  in  judgment  with  his  God? 
From  fpring  impure  can  limpid  water  flow; 
Or  fetid  oil  a  grateful  odour  throw? 
Can  man,  weak  man,  be  perfe£l  in  thy  fight. 
Where  flaming  choirs  of  Angels  are  not  bright? 
Since  thou  haft  number'd  out  the  life  of  man. 
And  fixM  the  bounds  of  his  appointed  fpan; 
Ah !  let  him  reft,  and  feel  thy  wrath  no  more. 
Till,  like  a  hireling,  his  fhort  day  be  o'er! 
Tho'  the  tall  tree  be  levell'd  with  the  ground. 
And  all  its  faplefs  branches  fcatter*d  round. 
Yet  earth  fliall  nourifli  the  remaining  root. 
And  from  the  ftump  a  thriving  plant  fhall  Ihoot: 
Water'd  by  latent  fprings,  the  tree  will  grow. 
And  fruit  again  adorn  the  lofty  bough. 

But  man's  frail  body  quickly  waftes  and  dies. 
And  in  the  tomb  in  dark  oblivion  lies,  [fall. 

Till  from  heav'n's  round,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  fliall 
And  the  laft  thunders  ftiake  earth's  trembling  ballj 
Then  fliall  thy  power  awake  the  filent  dead. 
And  o'er  th'  uniting  bones  frefli  beauty  fpread. 
Till  that  dread  day,  great  God,  thy  fuppliant  fpare; 
To  Thee  my  heart's  moft  fecret  thoughts  are  bare; 
If  I  be  wicked,  then  pronounce  my  doom. 
And  plunge  me  deep  in  everlafting  gloom; 
If  I  be  righteous,  let  me  fliare  thy  grace. 
And  in  thy  heaven  partake  fcraphic  peace. 

THE 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  CAPTAIN, 

A    GENUINE    HISTORY. 


ir\ON  Juan  de  Mendoza  was  a  native  of  Caf- 
-*^  tille,  defcended  from  a  very  iiluftrious  houfe, 
and  poffeffed  a  very  confiderable  fortune.  He  had 
ferved  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  for  his  bravery  againft  the  Moors,  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  very  formidable  foe.     He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  noble  Venetian,  who  brought 
him  a  handfome  portion,  and  fhe  had  great  ex- 
pe£tations  at   the  death  of  her  father,  who  was 
extremely  rich.      By  this  lady,  Don  Juan  had 
two  daughters,  who,  as  they  advanced  towards 
maturity,   difplayed  fuch  growing  attraftions  as 
created  them  many  admirers.     There  was  only 
a  year  difference  in  their  age,  and  they  refembled 
each  other  fo  much   that  they  were  frequently 
taken  for  twins.     Leonora,  when  (lie  had  attained 
her  eighteenth  year,   befpoke  the  complete  wo- 
man.    She  was  tall,  genteel,  and  graceful^  and 
poffeffed  all  the  ufual  acconiplifliments  beftowed 
upon  perfons  of  her  rank.     Amoretta,  though  the 
youngell  fifter,  in  no  refpecl  fell  fhort  of  difplay- 
ing  charms  equal  to  Leonora,  and  they  only  wanted 
a  third  fifter  to  conftitute  the  Graces. 

Their 
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Their  lovers  were  already  numerous^  but  Don 
Juan  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any 
of  their  propofals:  whether  he  judged  his  daugh- 
ters were  as  yet  too  young  to  enter  into  the  con- 
jugal ftate,  or  whether  he  thought  the  parties  of 
inferior  rank  or  fortune  to  what  he  judged  the 
young  ladies  were  entitled,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine;,  however,  they  had  already  fixed 
their  afFeftions  upon  two  amiable  cavaliers  of 
honourable  families,  who  had  dillinguifhed  them- 
fclves  for  their  bravery.  Don  Alvarezo  was  a 
youth  about  twenty,  tall  and  athletic,  with  a  mod 
prepoffefling  countenance,  and  moft  engaging 
manners:  he  was  deeply  enamoured  with  the 
beauteous  Leonora,  and  he  had  reafon  to  think 
th^t  (lie  entertained  a  ftrong  partiality  for  himv 
Don  Alonzo  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  rather  of 
a  more  delicate  conftitution,  and  a  moft  captiva- 
ting difpofition.  The  fair  Amoretta  moved  a 
goddefs  in  his  eyes,  nor  could  fhe  fupprefs  the 
emotions  of  her  heart  When  her  dear  Alonzo,  on 
his  knees,  fupplicated  to  embrace  her  hand.  Al- 
varez and  Alonzo  were  confidered  as  the  modem 
Caftor  and  Pollux ;  they  were  inceffantly  together, 
and  by  many  confidered  as  brothers.  Such  was 
the  fit  nation  o(  affairs  in  the  family  of  Don  Juan, 
when  death  deprived  him  of  his  amiable  confort; 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  of  his  father. 

This 
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This  double  ftroke  of  mortality  for  a  while 
ftifled  the  ardour  of  the  lovers'  paffions,  or  at  leaft 
prevented  the  reiteration  of  thofe  vows  which 
had  made  a  juft  impreflion  on  the  minds,  of  the 
amiable  fifters.  Decency  proclaimed  a  retirement 
from  the  world  for  fome  time.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  Captain  found,  by  the  will  of 
his  late  father,  he  was  left  foje  heir  to  all  his  pof- 
feflions  in  Italy  and  elfewhere,  and  that  his  pre- 
fence  was  abfolutely  neceffary  at  Venice.  Actu- 
ated by  the  moft  fincere  parental  affeflion  for  his 
children,  added  to  the  critical  time  of  their  lives, 
.and  the  ftill  more  critical  ftate  of  their  affeftions, 
to  which  Don  Juan  was  ere  now  no  ftranger;  he 
could  not  harbour  a  thought  of  leaving  them  be- 
hind. Accordingly,  they  were  inftrufted  to  pre- 
pare themfelyes  for  the  voyage,  and  embarked 
with  their  father,  on  board  a  veflel  at  Carthagena, 
which  was  bound  to  Venice,  without  taking  leave 
of  their  lovers. 

After  being  at  fea  fome  hours,  they  fell  in  with 
an  Algerine  corfair,  and  little  or  no  refiftance  be- 
ing made,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Algiers. 
What -a  complicated  fcene  ofmifcry!  Don  Juan 
confidered  the  lofs  of  his  treafure,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  as  a  mere  nothing;  and  even 
the  lofs  of  his  liberty  gave  him  little  or  no  afflic- 
tion, when  compared  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
daughters,  whofe  beauty  and  youth  mull  certainly 

infure 
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infure  their  deftruftion,  *  To  think  of  their  being 
the  devoted  facrifices  of  a  Dey  or  a  Bafhaw,  occa- 
fioned  the  moft  excruciating  affli£lion.  He  found 
means  to  have  an  interview  w^ith  them  whilft 
they  were  ftill  on  board  the  piratic  veflel,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them,  in  broken  accents,  accompa- 
nied with  floods  of  tears,  that  rendered  his  lan- 
guage more  pathetic,  to  fuffer  death  rather  than 
facrifice  their  virtue  to  a  tyrant,  a  monfter.  He 
reminded  them  of  their  birth,  their  education, 
and  their  religion;  he  called  to  his  aid  every  ar- 
gument that  a  pious  father,  in  fuch  a  ilate  of 
complicated  diftrefs,  could  fummon  to  enforce 
his  admonitions.  The  fair,  the  virtuous  fifters 
could  only  articulate,  amidft  fighs  and  involuntary 
floods  of  tears,  that  death  to  them  was  preferable 
to  life  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  infamy  as  appeared  be- 
fore them. 

After  they  had  landed,  they  were  conveyed  to 
feparate  dungeons ;  Don  Juan  to  bemoan  his  un- 
toward fate,  the  beauteous  females  to  arm  them- 
felves  with  beconning  fortitude  againft  the  attacks 
of  the  barbarians  that  might  aflail  their  virtue. 

They  had  previoufly  furniflied  themfelves  with 
each  a  dagger,  and  had  vowed  to  each  other,  by 
every  tie  of  parental  love  and  fifterly  afFeftion,  to 
put  an  end  to  an  exiftence  that  to  them  muft  be 
loathfome,  and  detefted,  rather  than  yield  to  either 
force  or  perfuafion. 

The 
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The  fatal  news  of  their  captivity  had  no  fooner 
reached  the  ears  of  Alvarez  and  Alonzo,  than> 
fired  with  rage  and  indignation,  they  refolved,  at 
the  rifque  of  their  lives,  to  releafe  the  fair  captives 
and  their  father.  They  communicated  their  de- 
figns  to  a  few  of  their  intimate  friends,  who 
caught  the  glorious  contagion,  and  having  pre- 
pared a  veffel,  failed  with  the  firft  favourable  wind 
upon  this  mod  perilous  expedition. 

They  landed  at  a  very  critical  moment,  the 
precife  inftant  the  fair  captives  were  conducing 
from  their  dungeons  to  the  palace,  there  to  be 
yielded  up  to  the  brutal  paffion  of  the  Dey.  The 
officers  who^had  them  in  cuftody,  apprehending 
that  their  fortitude  would  be  greater  than  was 
ufual,  had  propofed  to  their  matter  a  plan  that 
they  thought  would  be  productive  of  certain 
fuccefs,  in  cafe  all  intreaties  and  threats  became 
ineffeftual.  This  was  to  lead  them  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  father,  and  then  inform  them  that 
his  life  was  in  their  hands,  as  the  alternative 
would  be  either  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  their  mailer,  or  the  inftant  death  of 
the  venerable  parent.  To  this  purpofe  he  was 
led  from  his  dungeon,  and  placed  in  a  confpicu- 
ous  manner ;  and  being  chained  to  a  wall,  was 
there  to  be  expofed  to  his  wretched  daughters. 

The  Captain  was,  however,  foon  releafed  from 
this  violent  anxiety ;  for  the  brave  youths  (Alva- 
rez 


jrez  and  Alonzo)  ?ippearing  with  their  valiant  com- 
panions broke  his  chains,  conveyed  him  on  board 
their  fliip,  with  thfe  beauteous  captives,  and  they 
fet  fail  without  any  moleftation;  the  officers  who 
were  the  conduftors  of  Leonora  and  Amoretta 
being  flain  upon  the  fpot;  and  the  whole  enter- 
prife  conduced  with  fuch  fpeed  and  fuccefs,  that 
they  were  fafe  at  fea  before  an  alarm  was  given. 

They  returned  to  Carthagena,  where  Don  Juart 
having  once  more  fitted  out  a  veflbl  for  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Venice,  with  ftrength  fufRcienf 
to  oppofe  any  corfairin  thofe  feas,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  the  valiant  youths  who  had  been 
their  deliverers,  they  braved  the  piratic  ftates,  and 
arrived  fafe  at  the  place  of  their  deftiiiatioii. 

The  reader  will,  doubtleft,  ^iiticipate  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  followed. 

After  the  neceflhry  preparations,  the  tWo-fold 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  ladies  afforded  an 
uncommon  example  of  matrimonial  love  and  af- 
feftion  to  all  Venice,  and  their  lives  glided  on  in 
one  perpetual  cirde  of  conjugal  felicity. 


^; 
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A  CURIOUS 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL  ANECDOTE. 


TN  the  year  149 1,  King  Henry  VII.  on  pretence 
-■•  of  a  French  war,  iffued  out  a  commiflion  for 
levying  a  benevolence  on  his  people,  an  arbitrary 
taxation,  which  had  been  abolifhed  by  a  recent 
law  of  King  Richard  III.  aivd  which  was  the 
more  provoking,  becaufe,  though  really  raifed  by 
menaces  and  exhortations,  it  was  neverthelefs 
pretended  to  be  given  by  the  voluntary  confent  of 
the  people.  This  violence  fell  chiefly  qx^  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation,  who  were  pofleffed 
of  ready  money.  London  alone  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  near  ten  thoufand  fiounds.  Archbifhop 
Morton,  the  chancellor,  inftrufted  the  commif- 
fioners  to  employ  a  dilemmay  in  which  every  one 
might  be  comprehended. ,  If  the  perfons  applied 
to  lived  frugally,  they  were  told,  that  their  parfi- 
mony  muft  neceffarily  have  enriched  them.  If 
their  method  of  living  was  fplendid  and  hofpit- 
able,  they  were  concluded  opulent,  on  account  of 
their  expence.  This  device  was  by  fome  called 
Chancellor  Morton's /^r*,  and  by  others  his  crutck. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Shewing  how  much  m  former  times  n  long  Beard  ^al 
valued,  and  how  difgraceful  it  was  for  a  Man  of 
Honour  to  he  without  o;te* 


BALDWIN^  Coui;^t  Qf  Edjeflfe,  b^ing  in  gresit 
w^nt  ofjwney,  hud  rwourf^  to  ^  ftrat^igem 
9^.  aew  3s  it  appeared  to  hmx  ce^itai^.  He  vi^nt 
to  Ix^s  father-in-law,  Ga^brie^.  *.  veiy  ricb  m^^,  and 
toW  him,  tba^t  bmg  greatly  pr^flbd  far  mo^ey  by 
his  troops,  to  whom  he  owed  thirty  thouJ&yad  ^i^ 
chelets,  and  not  being  any  way  able  to  raife  fo 
large  a  fum,  he  had  beeB  oblig^  ta  pledge  his 
beard  iox  the  payment  of  it.^ — ^The  aftonifliment  of 
the  father-in-law  was  Cq  g^^at  at  what  he  heard^ 
that,  doubting  if  he  had  well  underftood  the 
Count,  he  made  him  repeat  the  terms  of  this 
ftra^ge  agr^rn^t  feYefd  |infie%;  but  bejng  at 
loi>gth  top  w^l  convinced  <^  l^s  fOH-ia-law'« 
inatoiUty  tp  raife  the  qaft>  the  cyed,i*k)us  Q^brkl 
bewailed  hii  m^fortune^  fayi^ogi,  "  How  is  it  pot 
*^  fible  foe  a  mw  to  find  in  his  beart  to  pledge  a 
^^  thing  that  flaipuJd  be  fo  cjrefujly  prefetved!  ^ 
**  thing  that  |9  tihe  proof  ojf  v^ility,  whe/^in  con-^ 
*^  jifts  the  pr|pQipa,l  authority  of  fliauj  and  is  th^ 
*^  ornament  of  his  face.  How  could  you  poffibly 
•  I  I  2  **  confider 
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'*  confider  it  as  a  thing  of  little  value,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "  what  cannot  be  taken  from  a  man 
**  without  loading  him  with  fhame?"  The  Count 
replied  to  thefe  juft  reproaches,  thathaving  nothing 
m  the  world  that  he  valued  fo  much,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pledge  it,  to  fatisfy  his  cre- 
ditors; and  that  he  was  determined  to  fulfil  his 
promife,  if  he  could  not  immediately  find  the 
money  he  fo  much  wanted.  The  fiather-in-law, 
alarmed  for  the  beard  of  Baldwin,  inftantly  gave 
him  the  thirty  thoufand  michelets,  recommending 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  never  more  to  pledge  a 
p!t)perty  on  which  the  honour  of  a  brave  knight 
depended. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


ANXIETY  and  Melancholy  are  beft  difpelled 
and  kept  at  a  diftance  by  employment.  On 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  when  dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp^ 
while  others  either  went  to  fleep,  or  were  difquiet- 
ing  their  minds  with  apprebenfions  concerning 
the  approaching  battle,  Brutus  employed  himfelf 
in  writing  till  the  evening,  compofing  an  epitome 
of  Polybius. 

F£MAL£ 
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FEMALE  DELICACY. 


TAELICACY  IS  a  virtue  fo  highly  commenda- 
^^  ble  in  both  fexes,  that,  without  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  the  human  charafter  would  ftirink 
from  its  pre-eminence,  and  find  itfelf  grovelling 
beneath  the  brute  creation.  Though  the  com- 
mifSon  of  fome  particular  a£tions  may  be  allowed 
with  us  to  be  an  open  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
decorum;  yet,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  it  will  be  no 
eafy  talk  to  prove,  that  indelicacy  is  in  its  nature 
fixed  and  defined  to  all  the  creation;-^— for,  what 
may  in  Great-Britain  be  efteemed  an  aft  of  fla- 
grant indecency,  may,  in  another  country,  be 
reckoned  the  acnie  of  delicacy;  nay,  not  only  fo, 
but  alfo  temporary  as  wiell  as  local  delicacies  and 
indelicacies  always  have,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
ever  will  occur; — and  the  influx,  as  well  as  the 
recefs  of  thefe,  diepend  upon  the  caprjc^  or  flec- 
tion of  the  time. 

In  order  to  prove  that  no  (iefined  delicacy  exifts, 
I  will  give  an  Example  of  the  trials  of  that  quality 
held  in  eftimation  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

Plutarch  has  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  panegyr 
rize  the  Ladies  of  Sparta;  and  to  prove  that  bis 
aflertions  are  founded  in  truth,  he  tells  us,  "  that 
^\  Lycurgus  took  all  poflible  c^re  ip  the  ^ccom- 

"  plifhmenta 
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•*  plifhments  of  the  women,  that  they  might  not 
**  only  be  rertdeted  ufefel,  bit  otnRamental; — ^he 
'*  ordered  the   maidens  to  exercife  therafelves  in 
"  wreftling,  running,  throwing  quoits  and  darts, 
"  thtt  they  might  be  more  beautifully  mufc^W 
^  and  ftron'g,  as  Well  as  endute,  with  greater  eaffe, 
"  the  pains  of  child-be^ing,  and  produce  a  hardy 
"race;    and  to    take  away  their  unfafhionable 
**  l€?ndemfefs,  he  direfted  that  the  virgins  (hould 
**  go  naked  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  dance 
^  and  fing  at  certain  folemn  feafts  and  facrifices. 
**  Here  they  ftrove  to  outvie  eacih  other,  and  to 
/*  render  themfelves   pleiiling   and  attraQ:ive  to 
"  their  lovers,  by  alettnefs  of  gefture,  and  melody 
"  of  voice; — and  to  ihcreafe  *the  folemnity  and 
**  decorum  of  thefe  affemblies,  the  two  kings  and 
*^  the  whole  feftate  always  attended  them." — 
Plutarch  further  remarks,  "  that  though  it  may 
"feem  ftrange  that   virgins  fliould  appear  thus 
"  naked  in  public,  yet,  as  the  ftrifteft  modefty 
*^  was  obierved,  and  all  wantonnefs    excluded, 
"  there  was  no  indecency  in  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  it  ^ccuftomed  the  ladies  to  an  innocent 
"  iimplicity,  and  uniform  modefty."     This  is  one 
example  of  what  was  efteemed  delicacy  in  Lace- 
demon.     Among  the  Roman   ladies   we  find  a 
different  fpecies: — ^Lucretia,  whofe  chafticy  was 
violated  by  Tarquin,  unable  to  endure  the  igno- 
miny of  the  a£l,  with  a  contempt  of  death  inhe- 
rent 
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rent  only  in  the  R(Mnan  charader,  in  the  prefente 
of  her  father,  hufband,  and  friends,  plunged  a 
dagger  in  her  bofom,  and  thus  fought  lan  afyluhi 
from  the  bluflies  of  her  own  checks,  rather  than 
from  the  calumny  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were 
in  poiTeffion  of  inconteftible  proofs  of  her  inno- 
cency.  It  has  been  faid  that  Tarquin  did  not 
violate  her  body,  but  merely  expofed  thofe  parts 
that  decency  had  fecluded. 

Indeed,  were  we  to  fearch  for  the  ideas  of  de- 
licacy prevalent  in  every  nation,  we  fhould  find 
nearly  as  many  forts  as  there  are  countries,  each 
having  their  own  criterion. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  we  find  at  different 
times  different  rules  of  decency;  I  mean  not  to 
fpeak  it  in  difparagement  to  the  beauty  or  virtue 
of  our  ladies;  but  if  things  go  on  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  rapidity  that  they  have  done  the  laft 
century,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  in  the  courfe  of 
another,  it  will*  be  as  common  a  fight  to  fee  a 
naked  female  in  a  London  theatre,  as  it  was  .in 
times  of  old  at  Sparta;  and  to  prove  the  increased 
and  increafing  nakednefs  of  our  ladies  in  tlieir 
public  appearance,  I  give  the  following  little  table, 
exhibiting  when  and  how  mucTi  of  tliem  was 
expofed. 

1700 — All  going  mi(ked  to  the  theatres — nothing  vmsfun. 
1727 — The  naafk  being  thrown  afide-^the^ce  appeared. 
17JO— JTbe  maflc^iadcgloves  b^ing  off— ihe^^^  and  hands 
^m^^^^  1760— The 


jjgp.i^The  pettico^  were   (bortened — and  half  the  leg 

appeared. 
1795— The  handkerchief  being  removed — the  breafi  and 

nak  appeared. 
l^^g-^The  fleeves  being  (bortened — ^the  elbow  and  half  the 

upper  joint  of  the  arm  appeared. 

Now  fuppofing  the  fuperficies  of  the  human 
body  to  be  ten  fquar^  feet,  the  ns^ked  parts  will 
be  nearly  five  at  this  time,  and  confequently 
ihould  they  perfevere  in  uncovering  in  an  equal 
ratio,  in  about  ninety  years  they  will  have  left 
upon  their  bodies  little  more  than  a  pair  of  dock- 
ings; this  will  appear  by  the  rules  oJF  proportion. 
From  the  above  data  it  is  evident,  that  the  ideas 
of  delicacy  entertained  by  Britifh  Ladies  is  ap- 
proximating in  a  certain  ratio  to  that  of  the  fe- 
males of  ancient  Sparta ;  or  perhaps,  ind^ed^  to 
their  own  anceftors  the  Britons; — and  from  thefe 
preipifes  it  may  be  no  unwarrantable  aflertion, 
that  in  ninety  years  there  will  be  little  fmuggling 
of  Flanders  lace  or  other  frippery,  but  their  beau- 
tiful (kins  may  again  be  dyed  with  woad,  and  have 
the  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies  cut  or  tattooed 
upon  them. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

Mr.  LOCKE. 


T  71  7HEN  Mr.  Locke  wanted  to  refign  his  poft, 
^  ^  on  account  of  his  afthma,  the  King 
(William)  would  have  had  him  continue  in  it,  and 
told  him  exprefsly,  that  though  he  could  ftay  in 
London  but  a  few  weeks,  his  fervices  in  the  of- 
fice would  be  very  neceffary  to  him.  His  Ma- 
jefty,  however,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  could  not  prevail  on 
himfelf  to  hold  an  employment  of  that  import- 
ance, without  doing  the  duties  of  it  more  regu- 
larly. He  formed  and  executed  this  defign  without 
making  any  communication  of  it,  though  he 
might  eafily  have  entered  into  a  compofition  with 
any  perfon;  who,  being  befriended  by  his  intereft, 
would  have  probably  carried  his  poft  from  any 
other  folicitor.  He  was  told  this,  and  by  way  of 
reproach  too,  "  I  know  it  very  well/'  replied  he, 
"  but  that  was  the  very  reafon  why  I  communl- 
"  cated  my  defign  tp  nobody;  I  received  the  place 
"  from  the  king  himfelf,  and  to  him  I  refolved  to 
**  reftore  it,  to  difpofe  of  it  as  he  thought  proper." 
JIow  few  men,  in  Mr.  Locke's  fituation,  would 
Jiave  been  incommoded  with  his  fcrupulofity? 

The 
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The  truth  is,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account  of 
the  matter,  that  he  was  never  fond  of  preferment. 
He  feems  to  have  accepted  of  it  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  his  Majefly's  requeft,  which  he 
doubtlefs  confidered  as  a  command. 

Mr.  Locke  had  another  reafon,  befides  his  afth- 
ma,  for  reiigning  his  poft,  which  he  gave  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  dated  February 
22,  1696 — 7.  "The  corruption  *of  the  age/* 
fays  he  to  that  gentleman,  **  gives  me  fo  ill  a  pro- 
**  fpeft  of  any  fxiccefs  in  deiigns  of  this  kind  (for 
**  the  public  good)  never  fo  well  laid,  that  I  am 
•*  not  forry  my  ill  health  gives  me  fo  jnft  a  reafon 
"  to  defire  to  be  eafed  of  the  employment  1  am  in.** 


AN  ANECDOTE. 


ARoman^Catholic  Gentleman  went  a  patridge 
fhootinfg  along  with  a  Proteftant  neighbour 
of  liis,  on  a  faft-day;  theyVere  driven  about  noon, 
by  a  thunder-ftorm,  to  a  little  j^ublic-houfe,  where 
they  could  get  nothing  to  eat  but  fome  bacon 
and  eggs.  The  good  Catholic  had  a  tender  con- 
fcience,  and  would  eat  nothing  but  eggs-y  the 
Proteftant,  his  companion,  who  was  one  of  your 
good  fort  of  people,  faid,  there  could  be  no  harm 

in 
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in  his  eating  a  bit  of  bacon  with  his  eggs;  that 
bacon  could  not  be  called  flefti;  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  red-herring  i  it  is^^  as  one  might  fay. 
So  the  Catholic  took  a  bit  of  biicon  with  his  eggs: 
but  juft  as  he  had  put  it  to  his  mouth,  there  came 
amoft  tremendous  clap  of  thunder;  upon  which 
the  poor  Catholic  flipped  it  down  upon  his  plate 
again,  muttering  to  himfelf — What  a  noife  here  is 
about  a  bit  of  bacon!  He  fooliflily  fancied  now, 
the  fin  was  in  his  eating  the  bacon.  No  fuch 
matter,  it  was  his  want  of  faith.  He  had  not  a 
proper  faith  in  his  own  fuperflitious  principles. 


A  MIDNIGHT  HYMN. 


TO  Thee,  all  glorious  everlafting  Power, 
I  confecrate  this  folemn  midnight  hour; 
Whilft  darknefs  robes  in  (hades  the  fpangled  (ky. 
And  all  things  hufli'd  in  peaceful  flumbers  lie; 
Unwearied  let  me  praife  Thy  holy  name. 
Each  thought  with  rifing  gratitude  inflame. 
For  the  rich  mercies  which  Thy  hands  impart. 
Health  to  my  limbs,  and  comfort  to  my  heart. 

Should  the  fcene  change,  and  pain  extort  my 
fighs. 
Then  fee  my  fears,  and  liften  to  my  cries; 

Then 
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Then  let  my  foul  by  fome  bleft  foretafte  know' 
Her  fure  delivVance  from  eternal  woe: 
Arm'd  with  fo  bright  a  hope,  no  more  Til  fear 
To  fee  the  dreadful  hand  of  death  draw  near; 
But,  my  faith  ftrength'ning,  as  my  life  decays. 
My  dying  breath  (hall  mount  to  heav'n  in  praife. 

Oh !  may  my  pray'r  before  Thy  throne  arife. 
An  humble,  but  accepted  facrifice ! 
Bid  kindly  fleep  my  weary  eye-lids  clofe. 
And  chear  my  body  with  a  foft  repofe. 
Their  downy  wings  may  guardian  Angels  fpread. 
And  from  all  terrors  fcreeh  my  haplefs  head ! 
May  of  thy  powerful  light  fome  gracious  beams 
Shine  on  my  foul,  and  influence  my  dreaitis ! 


ANECDOTE 


ARTHENODORUS. 


A  RTHENODORUS  the  philofopher,  by  rea- 
-^^  fon  of  his  great  age,  begged  leave  to  retire 
from  the  court  of  Auguflus ;  which  the  Emperor 
accordingly  granted  him.  In  making  his  compli- 
ments on  the  occafion,  as  he  was  about  to  with- 
draw, 
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draw,  "  Remember,  Caefar,  (faid  he)  whenever 
**  you  are  angry,  that  you  fay  or  do  nothing  before 
"  you  have  diftinftly  repeated  to  yoiirfelf  the  four 
"  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet."  Upon  this, 
Caefar,  catched  him  haftily  by  the  hand,  and  cried 
out,  *  Stay,  ftay,  Arthenodorus!  I  have  need  of 
'  thy  prefence  longer  ftill ;'  and  fo  detained  him 
another  year.  This  incident  is  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  a  rule  of  excellent  wifdom,  and  does 
high  honour  to  this  intrepid  and  honeft  counfellor, 
to  the  world's  mailer. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


GEORGE  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  the  figure  and  genius  of  Alcibiades, 
could  equally  charm  the  preflbyterian  Fairfax,  and 
the  diffolute  Charles.  When  he  alike  ridiculed 
that  witty  king,  and  his  folemn  chancellor;  when 
he  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  a  cabal  of 
bad  minifters,  or,  equally  unprincipled,  fupported 
its  caufe  with  bad  patriots;  one 'laments  that 
fuch  parts  ftiould  have  been  devoid  of  every  vir* 

tue. 
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tue.  But  when  Alcibiades  turns  chymift;  when 
he  is  a  real  bubble,  and  a  vifionary  mifer;  when 
ambition  is  but  a  frolic;  when  the  word  defigns 
are  for  the  fooKflieft  ends;  contempt  extinguishes 
all  reflections  on  his  chara£ler.  An  inftance  of 
aftoaUhing  quicknefs  is  related  of  this  witty  Duke: 
Being  prefent  at  the  firft  reprefentaticw^  of  on^  of 
Dryden's  pieces  of  heroic  nonfenfe,  where  a 
lover  fays, 
<'  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  sosi^all;'* 

The  Duke  cried  out, 

*  Therij  *twou*d  be  greater^  zoere  it  none  at  all* 

The  play  was  inftantly  damn'd. 


MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 


X  ^  THAT  pen  can  defcribe  all  the  emotions  of 
joy  and  forrow  which  at  times  agitate  a 
mother's  bofom;  the  tender  folicitudes  for  the 
obje£l  of  her  afFeftion;  her  alarms  and  dread 
when  in  danger  of  lofmg  it;  and  her  defpair,  when 
it  is  gone  for  ever? 

A  noble  Venetian  Lady,  having  loft  her  only 
fon,  became  a  prey  to  exceffive  grief.     Her  con- 

feffor 
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feffor  endeavoured  to  confoleher;  he  told  her  to 
think  of  Abraham,  whom  the  Almighty  com- 
manded to  facrifice  his  fon,  and  which  he  obeyed 
without  murmuring.  "  Ah!  my  father ^^  flie  re- 
plied with  much  vehemence,  "  God  would  never 
*^  have  commanded fuch  a  facrifice  to  a  mother.^*    *' 
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